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*"TwELvE Years or My Lirr”’ is a book that everybody will read and enjoy, as it 
covers a highly important period in this country’s history, The chief charm of the de- 
lightful volume is nevertheless not found in the matters of national moment to which it 
refers'in passing, but in Mrs. Beaumont’s domestic life and business experience, which 
are described in a most original, chatty and agreeable way. Her family, her business 


of the best and most readable autobiographies published fora long time. It will com- 
mand attention everywhere, and will be extremely popular North as well as South. 
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TWELVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. 


“Twelve Years of My Life” is the name of a very readable autobto- 
graphical volume by Mrs. B. Beaumont, of Woodville, Miss. It is unpre- 
tentious in style and matter, but is all the more charming for that reason. 
The book gives the career of an unusually shrewd and far-seeing business 
woman, who turned every circumstance to account, and knew how to make 

successes even in the midst of trouble and disaster that would have unnerved 
and overwhelmed most men. Mrs. Beaumont was born in England, set- 
tling in Mississippi, where she speedily began business pursuits, aided by her 
husband and children. The period covered witnessed many important events 
in the history of this country, and Mrs. Beaumont’s experiences include a 
number of stirring episodes, all of which are graphically described. The 
chief fascination of the book, however, ts found in the plain-spoken and 
felicitous way in which Mrs. Beaumont deals with domestic and commercial 
details. She draws avery vivid and truthful picture of the Southern peo- 
ple, presenting a full account of their manners and customs, which every- 
body will read with interest and pleasure. The narrative throughout ts 
entirely devoid of prejudice and remarkably agreeable. In short, a more 
chatty, common-sense and delightful autobiography has never been pub- 
lished. Its pronounced merits and pleasant nature will cause wt to be 
widely read and vastly enjoyed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


<ti>—~da>- 


\ NOW place before the public a book of very 

peculiar character, containing simply posi- - 
tive, unexaggerated facts. Of these facts there 
are still many living witnesses in Wilkinson 
County, Mississippi. 

During all the years that have passed since 
the time of which I am now writing, it has 
often come into my mind to present its events 
in printed form to the public; but one reason 
followed another, giving me no opportunity 
Hor carrying out this plan. Engaged in active 
business, I have, in the first place, found little 
leisure for writing; and, in the second place, 
the recital refreshing in my mind many pain- 
ful recollections, I have felt some repugnance 
to begin. | 

It chanced, however, last Summer that a 
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severe attack of illness, followed by slow recov- 
ery, compelled me to withdraw awhile from 
active work. During my convalescence, being 
much alone, I picked up the old, dilapidated 
papers and letters belonging to my first twelve 
years in Woodville. These writings being 
now faded, I began to copy them merely for 
pastime. 

As I advanced in the work, I became more 
and more interested until at last I found lying 
around me a pile of manuscript far exceeding | 
my first intention. Now came forcibly again 
the feeling that the records ought to be pub- 
lished and so I continued to write. The whole 
narration touches me so deeply, often over- 
‘coming me with painful emotion, that I do 
not think I could have written it without 
many breaks and pauses in the work; but 
circumstances favored me in my plans; and 
although I had many calls upon my time, I 
found space to write by snatches and gradually 
the writing was finished. 

Tam not and do not pretend to be an author. 
My occupations have always been in an entirely 
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different line. I began this work simply for 
my own recreation; then I thought it might 
entertain others and so I went on to pub- 
heation. Hoping that I may in some mea-_ 
sure succeed in pleasing the reader, I now 
offer my little work to the favorable consider-_ 
ation of the people, assuring them that, what- 
ever may be its demerits, it has at least the 
merit of being strictly the truth. In fact, I 
have suppressed some portions of my story, 
simply because, although true, they seemed 
incredible. The following pages show that 
most of my life has been spent in mercantile 
business, during which I have met with many 
disasters, but on the whole I have reason to 
congratulate myself that fortune has crowned 
'me with a large measure of success. I am one 
of the oldest merchants in Woodville and 
can say: “I have never lost my name!” For 
_this I am truly thankful. 

My shoulder is still to the wheel, and 
probably till the end I shall continue behind 
the counter. Whatever may be my lot in 
the future, it seems to me that it can hardly 
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exceed the past in startling vicissitudes. At 
any rate, I can labor and I can wait, knowing 
so well that God, who has shown me so much 
- mercy in the past, will surely not desert me 


in the future. 
Mrs. B. Beaumont, 


TWELVE YEARS oF My Lire 


bY Ms. B. BEAUMONT. 


OF WOODVILLE, MISSISSIPPI. 


CHAPTER I. 
A CHANGE TO THE SOUTH. 


“There is a destiny that shapes our ends, rough hew them as we 
will!” . 
HE beginning of 1854 found my husband em- 
ployed as machinist and engineer on the Pottsville 
and Reading Railroad, Port Richmond, Philadelphia, 
_ Pa., where he had already worked for several years. 
We left England, our native home, in March, 1849, 
landing in Philadelphia after a pleasant voyage of 
twenty-seven days, on the fine sailing vessel Wyoming, 
of the Cope line. . 
My husband’s first employment was erect machi- 
nery in the Gloucester nr aempaaenen: Company’s Mills, 
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four miles from Philadelphia, on the Delaware River. 
This work employed about thirteen months, after 
which he went into partnership with a Mr. Higgin- 


~ bottom in the machine business in Philadelphia. This 


partnership proved unfortunate to my husband. In 
one year he lost all he had. And now, after many 
difficulties, we were pleasantly situated again. He was 
well paid, but his health was bad and this gave us 
much uneasiness. He often said that he thought a 
change to a more genial climate would be beneficial; 
but we could see no way to accomplish this. Fate, 
however, took the matter in hand without our agency. 

My husband chanced to meet one day at the Bald- 
win shops a gentleman from Woodville, Miss. This 
gentleman, Judge Edward McGehee, being on the look- 
out for a master machinist to be employed on the 
West Feliciana Railroad, between Woodville and Bayou 
Sara, spoke to my husband on the subject and pro- 
posed to take him. We had no idea whatever of 
seeking a home so far south, but the Judge gave us 
a most favorable description of Woodville and its 
location, representing it as healthy and more pleasant 
during summer than our present home. We talked, 
reflected and debated. At last, I told my husband he 
might, perhaps, do well to venture so far as to make 
a temporary contract with the Judge. He could try 
Woodville, and if all was not agreeable, he might 
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easily return to Pennsylvania and there would be no 
loss in the undertaking, as the Judge agreed to pay 
all expenses. ) 

Of course, I had no thought of accompanying him 
at that time. My husband, being allowed to take an 
assistant with him, selected a young man whom he 
had long known as a good worker, and started for 
Woodville on May 38rd. My husband’s father, brother 
and three sisters all came to see him start. They 
by no means favored the journey he was about to 
make. They said he had good employment at home 
and would do best to remain. He might go South 
and fare much worse both as to health and pecuniary 


interest; but he had confidence in the Judge, who had 


assured him that the Winters were far milder in 
Woodville while the heat of Summer was mitigated 
and made pleasant by breezes from the Gulf. 

All our friends and relatives were opposed to the 


move, but before we had time to listen to all their 


various objections my husband was on his way, 
speeding south in the employ and relying on the 
promises of Judge Edward McGehee. 

When he was gone, I felt greatly dispirited listen- 
ing to “Job’s comforters,” by all of whom I was as- — 
sured that Mr. Beaumont would be “only too glad to 
come back.” I maintained courage, however, and 
“hoped for the best.” My brother-in-law and three 
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sisters returned to their home in Chester, leaving father- 
in-law with me. I had requested him to stay as my 


home seemed now so lonely. I. was comfortably 


situated in a fine large house, surrounded by a garden, 
and located a little way from the Pottsville and Read- 
ing Railroad; also near the New York Railroad, one 
road running in front of the house and the other pass- 
ing by the garden on the side. A pretty flower gar- 
den lay between the house and the New York track ; 
on the other side stretched a large field, and away in 
the distance could be seen the Frankford road for some 
extent, and across the road we could see the Franklin 
cemetery, where two of my dear children were buried. 
Across the New York road was the Reading track 
with the round-house and machine-shop. There was 
no dwelling near mine, but my father-in-law agreeing 
to stay with me most of the time, I felt pretty well 
satisfied. My .four children being boys, the eldest 
twelve years old, they were much comfort and service 


to me. They were named William H. V., Edward 


H., and Robert R. The baby was Alfred. 
The first letter received from my husband after 
his arrival in Woodville was very cheering indeed. 


Port RicHMoNnD, Painapa., June 17th, 1854. 


My Drar Huspanp:—I duly received your two — 
letters and am happy to hear of your safe arrival, also | 


-that you and Joseph Walker are well. Myself and 
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children are very well. Your relations are enjoying 
good health except your father; he has the chills 
again. He has been here for some time. I am doing 
very well in the shop at present, but, since we have 
a new Mayor, we have all the stores closed on Sunday 
and that is my best day. I had my shop fixed and 
as I have no help I find it is too much work for me. 
Mr. Lewis, our landlord, has been here lately and 
. arranged for repairs to be done to the house and the 
fence to the amount of twenty-four dollars. George 
Woodleton has the repairing to do. Mr. Boyd sends 
his respects to you and Joseph and would lke a letter 
from Joseph. Your shop-mates and men on the road 
are anxiously inquiring about you. 

George Roushe is running your engine, ‘“Com- 
manche,” and Glory have been discharged for putting 
her in the Reading shop for repairs; but since that 
George Roushe has had her in the same shop for 
repairs, for they are building a new turn-table down 
at the depot which has caused some inconvenience to 
the road hands. 

Henry Taylor has been killed. He left the depot 
about seven weeks ago, and went to one of the 
Southern States. His body is on its way home now. 

Dear husband, I hope you are comfortably fixed 
and like the place. If you do not want to stay I 
won't urge you to. My little business and my chil- 
dren occupy the greatest part of my attention, or I 
should pass the time very unhappily. I hope it is the 
same with you—that your business will keep you from 
being lonesome. 
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You ask if I would like to come where you are? 
I scarcely know that it would be prudent for the 
children to come, as you cannot have had experience 
enough in Woodville to tell whether you would like 
it or not yourself. I think we could do well here 
if we had a little more capital; but I shall see how 
you find the climate as you can tell me more in your 
next letter. I am anxious to hear again from you, 
and as often as you can conveniently write. 
I was sorry to hear Joseph had some difficulty in 
finding work. I would like to hear that both will 
like the place, and that it will be profitable. By this 


time you will be able to tell me a little about the — 


people and their customs. 

I was glad you had seen Mr. Holes and I would 
like to have his address. J] cannot say more at pre- 
sent. I shall anxiously wait for an answer, and remain, 

Ever Your Affectionate Wife, 
B. BEAUMONT. 

-P. 8.—Edward, direct to the depot, as they will 
send it up to me as they sent your first Jetter. 


He liked the place; it was like a country village, and 
much smaller than he expected to find it. As for the 
railroad shop, it completely surprised him. It did not 
seem like a machine shop at all. No tools fit for use 
and nothing in order, so before he could fit up the 
new locomotive, to be named “Laurel Hill,” he had 
to go to work and make the necessary tools, He and 
his assistant commenced the job, but were much 
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opposed by the man who had charge before they came. 
He was only a common blacksmith, but claimed that 
he had been boss in the shop for a long time and 
proposed still to remain in that position. His obsti- - 
nacy and ignorance were vexatious. | 

The distance from Woodville to Bayou Sara is 
twenty-eight miles and the train made the trip and 
returned once every twenty-four hours. The track was 
flat iron, which sometimes flew up and ran through 
the floor of the passenger car. There was an assist- 
ant machinist in the shop, a black man, very bright 
and ready to work according to Mr. Beaumont’s 
directions. This also displeased the would-be “bogs,” 


and he made himself as obnoxious as possible. He 


had also a black assistant at the blacksmith forge. 
Matters were so badly managed that Mr. Beaumont 

had even to prepare patterns for moulding, and as 

this had never been done before in the shop, this 


“boss” complained that my husband was making in- 


novations merely to “show off.” 

All this time he plotted and planned, hoping to 
drive Mr. Beaumont back home, as soon as he had 
completed his engagement to put up the “Laurel Hill.” 

Judge McGehee having, in the first place, employed 
my husband specially for this job, Mr. Messenger (the 
would-be boss) hoped that Mr. Beaumont would fail 
to make any further engagment with the Judge and 
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thus be compelled to return to Pennsylvania. All this 
time my husband, being very busy with his work, 
could pay no attention to the plans and plottings of 
his adversary, not suspecting that they would amouut — 
to anything more than a little temporary annoyance. 
He wrote, telling me about them, but without attach- — 
ing any importance to them. 7 


PHILADELPHIA, June, 1854. 
My Dear Huspanp:—As I cannot wait for an — 
answer to my last letter, I will write again to tell 
you that your fears are realized. It is just as you — 
said: the Tennessee has blown up. How thankful I 
am. that you were spared! I know the superintendent 
owed you a grudge because you condemned his 
improvement, but now he is ordering the engines into 
the shop as they come down, taking the improve- 
ment off before another accident occurs. 
This morning I was coming from market, and to 
make a short cut, I walked along the New York 
track from Frankford road; seeing your old engine, the 
Tennessee, coming down the Reading track, I hurried 
to make the crossing before it reached there, as I 
would have to wait so long while it was moving 
slowly down; but I found it was impossible to do so. 
before the Tennessee passed, so I stood looking at 
her, with her long train loaded with coal, thinking of 
you, now so far South. 
All at once, as she came nearly opposite the round- 
house, she blew up, and in a moment she was envel-— 
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oped in smoke and dust. I stood for awhile, look- 
ing and thinking what I should do to get to my home, 
not knowing whether one of my boys was on the engine 
or not; for they often do ride on “their father’s engine,” 
as they called it. At the Frankford road crossing — 
there was no other way than to go up the track and 
cross to my home, where I found all my children 
_very much frightened, but uninjured, looking at the 
-wreck. I soon found that the fireman was badly 
burned. He lived only two hours, and was to be 
married to-morrow. I expect, if you had still been 
running the Tennessee, you would have. shared the 
same fate as the fireman, for you always left your 
engine at the round- bee. The engineer got off at 
the Frankford road crossing; therefore he is saved, 
but his brother, the fireman, was killed. 

I feel too much excited to say more, but I hope 
you will write soon. I know you will be sorry to 
hear this sad news. 

Ever, Your Affectionate Wife, 
B. BEAUMONT. 


Meanwhile, he boarded at Mr. Messenger’s house. 
he found Mrs. Messenger an obliging woman, and a 
} good cook and housekeeper; but her husband was as 
cross at home as he was at the shop, treating his wife 
with much unkindness. In fact, he seemed to have no 
good feeling for anybody. 

_ In the latter part of June Mrs. Messenger proposed 
to visit her husband’s friends and relatives in Mana- 
2 
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yunk and promised Mr. Beaumont that she would call 
to see me. She bade him write to me that she would 
be in Philadelphia about the first of July. 
Meanwhile, finding much idle time on my hands 
during my husband’s absence, I began to think that I 
might find it profitable to set up a place of public 
refreshment in my garden, as it lay close to the New 
York track and I noticed that strangers often paused 
to admire the place and sometimes asked for rest and 
refreshments. And as father-in-law approved of the 
plan, we had a pavilion built in the most convenient 


situation for travellers, and had grottoes in different © 


parts of the garden with benches and tables attrac- 


tively arranged. 


would be so successful. 


My garden soon became noted. People liked tof 
walk up the New York track from the city to a spot 
so inviting; and it soon brought many more customers if 
than I had ever dared to hope for. I kept a fine” 
assortment of cakes and all other sorts of refresh-_ 
ments, including Summer beverages which were in great. 
demand. This business soon monopolized the greater | 
part of my time and attention. I worked very hard 
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By the middle of June I was nicely fixed up; and ~ 
by the first of July I was carrying on a business 
both brisk and profitable. It surprised me as well as | 
my neighbors, as no one thought the nncereae i} 
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and did not allow myself leisure for gloomy forebo- 
dings. I felt sure that my husband would come back 
safely, and I delighted to think how proud I should — 
feel to show him my gains. 

I made extensive preparations for the Fourth of July, 
j having heard that many parties intended to spend the 
holiday in my pleasure garden. It was in the full 
{flush of beauty now. There were flowers and 
fruits in abundance; and I prepared an extra quantity 
of ice cream and delicacies. 

The morning arrived and with it came crowds far 
J exceeding my expectations. The elder guests sat 
among the grottoes, while young men and maidens 
} laughed and talked as they strolled happily together 
j up and down the beautiful walks; children danced and 
‘} sang amid the flowers and were free as birds. I had 
}such a great rush of business that when night came 
| my household were all completely worn out. Grand- 
father, the little boys and myself, assisted by the peo- 
ple hired, could scarcely meet the demands of the 
focecasion. I was delighted! 

Next morning, having finished my work getting 
things well back into ship-shape, I was surprised by the 
arrival of Mrs. Messenger. She asked to see Mrs. 
Beaumont, and when I told her that I was the person 
for whom she was inquiring, she expressed much sur- 
prise at my very youthful appearance, as she expected 
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to find a lady much older. Mr. Beaumont appeared — 
past the prime of life. I was glad to see her, made 
ther welcome and took her up through the garden into 
my dwelling. She was much delighted with the sur- 
roundings, and declared that she felt “quite at home.” 

I soon had a cup of tea prepared, as I supposed 
she would enjoy it, but she refused it, saying that 
she never drank anything but water. She said, how- — 
ever, that she liked good things to eat, and I soon 
put before her a tempting array of my cakes and 
pies, just received fresh from my baker. . This suited 
her and she was soon refreshed. She was very friendly 
and conversed with candor. She said she would 
remain in the neighborhood of Philadelphia until 
September or October, and that she wished me and 
my children to accompany her on her return to Wood- 
ville. This request greatly surprised me as the idea 
of my going to Woodville had never yet, for a moment, 
entered my brain. | 

I had no reason to suppose that my husband would § 
remain permanently in Woodville; but Mrs. Messen- 
ger assured me that he liked the place and had not | 
beén sick a day since his arrival there. Her husband, } 
she admitted, was hard to deal with and was unreason- 
able in wishing to rule the machine-shop with his | 
limited knowledge of its requirements. He was, in 
fact, only a common blacksmith, with an undue opin- 
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| ion of his own skill and judgment. The business had 
| been left in his hands merely until the Judge could — 
come to Philadelphia to purchase a new locomotive 
and employ a skilled machinist. 

She knew that Mr. Messenger wished to get rid of 
1: Mr. Beaumont, but as the latter was a first-class 
~ workman and pleased the Judge, she was sure he 

could remain as long as he wished. Mrs. Messenger 
“had to return to Manayunk that evening, but promised 
to visit me again the next week and spend a few 

days with me. 
I declared that I could not, think of removing to 


Woodville. Since my husband’s departure, I had built 
up a good business which I wished to retain and 


_ I hoped that he would soon return home. He could 
_ come back and take a good position in the Richmond 


shop as they would be glad to receive him at any 
Fi time. : 

c The next letter from my husband stated that he was 
| well pleased with his employment, had full charge of 
| the machine-shop, was making many improvements in 
; the machinery and was giving full satisfaction to his 
, & employer. Besides all this, the climate agreed ‘with 
him and he thought it would be best for me to 
break up and move South. He told me that Mrs. 


Messenger was fully qualified to give me all necessary 
‘| information on the subject. 
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She came back according to promise and together 
we had many long talks relative to the proposed 
move. Gradually, I thought more and more of it. 
This lady gave me a most favorable impression of 
the South and its people, saying that she had lved 
there many years and could not and would not live 
elsewhere. 

My husband said I could come to Woodville with 
her in the fall and so avoid the embarrassment of 
traveling alone with my children. 

Of course, if my husband intended making his home 
in Woodville, it was imperative that I should go there 
too; and so it came about that I concluded to start 
on the first of October. 

At once I found a tenant for my house and a pur- 
chaser for my store and began to busy myself in prep- 
aration for the journey. My children were in ecsta- 
sies and filled with happy projects for the future. As 
for myself, I did not feel altogether rejoiced or even 
satisfied at a prospect of such a thorough change. 

In the first place, I hated to leave my father-in-— 
law, to whom I and my children were so warmly 
attached; then there were his sons and daughters, also 
closely united to us by strong bonds of affection. My boys 
and one adopted child were the only ones in the 
family. I had shared in all my father-in-law’s sorrow 
since he lost his wife, with whom he had lived in 
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happy union for more than thirty-five years. In leav- 
: ing him and his children I could have no hope that 
_ they would ever join us in the South. | 
Picking up what courage I could in the midst of 
so many contending interests, I made my prepara- 
_ tions. ‘The day seemed to come all too soon. I left 
my _ pleasant home, bidding it farewell forever, and 
took the omnibus from Market Street, Philadelphia. 
_ Mrs. Messenger was accompanied by a niece of her 
_ husband, about thirteen years old, whom she intended 
_ to adopt, having had only one son by her first mar- 
riage, and now he had gone away when she married 
_ her second husband, Mr. Messenger. 

Father-in-law accompanied us to the station, where 
we purchased the tickets necessary for the trip. My 
baggage being all packed in boxes and barrels, instead 
_ of trunks, had to go by freight train to the Mississippi 
River, thence down the river to Bayou Sara. I there- 
: fore purchased a small trunk and packed it with such 
q articles as we would need during the trip, expecting, 
however, to meet all my other goods on my arrival 
in Woodville. | 
I was informed by the officer at the station that 
the trip would occupy eight or ten days and that the 
_ baggage sent by the freight train would reach Wood- 
ville as soon as we. Thus being separated from all 
_ my little possessions, and starting off with only a few 
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changes of garments for myself and children, was a 
great disappointment to begin with, but I knew no 
way of avoiding it. I felt much upset. Little Alfred 
was very troublesome, being constantly frightened at 
the new sights and sounds around us. I was so 
bothered that, when I paid the ticket master, I left 
my purse lying at the little opening where he received 
his money. Fortunately, my eldest son saw the purse. 
He picked it up, brought it to me and cautioned me 
to be more careful hereafter. Finally we reached our 
train, and father-in,law, with much pain and many 
blessings, bade us “good-bye” perhaps forever. 

My children now monopolized all my attention. I 
had not time even to take a look out of the car win- 
dow. We reached Cincinnati in safety, where. we 
waited four hours for a steamboat to Louisville. 
There we changed for another boat, the Henry Shouto, 
going to New Orleans. 

Now I had a little rest, the boat being very com- 
fortable, the children feeling quite at home. As there 
were many other children on board, and Mrs. Mes- 
senger’s little niece began to get over her home-sick- 
ness and join in the common merriment of the other 
children, the older people had some time for obsérva- 
tion and enjoyment. 

The officers were polite and attentive, and made 
everything agreeable for the passengers. The boat 
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_ was an extremely slow one; but we did not mind that 
i as the time passed very pleasantly. The weather was 
: most delightful, and the scenery along the Ohio highly 
: attractive. I enjoyed it very much. 

Arriving at the mouth of the Ohio, we were soon 
steaming down the Mississippi. Reaching Cairo, we 
_ stopped awhile, and then on again down the river, 
: enjoying the fine view of cotton and corn fields and 
~ green forests. 

As we came further South, everything looked much 
fresher ‘and greener. This surprised and pleased my 
eyes, as the leaves had nearly all fallen and the fields 
i looked gray and wintry when we left Pennsylvania. 
: The waiters took charge of the children and attended 
© to them with kindness.. I had only my youngest to 
A wait on, as he would allow no one else to do so. 
: We passed Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez and Fort 
Adams. The next place would be our landing—Bayou 
Sara. Now it came into Mrs. Messenger’s head that 
i some evil was awaiting us. 

. “Very likely,” she said, “we shall meet yellow fever 
4 right at our landing!” 

This sent a chill through my veins. We were now 
4 coming in sight of St. Francisville, the point whence 
the train started for Woodville. The train started at 
two o’clock and it was now forty minutes past one. 
T noticed that Mrs. Messenger was very much excited, 
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Her whole attention was riveted on the shore. Sud- 
denly she sprang up, shouting: 

“The train is leaving the depot.” She clambered 
up on the guards of the boat, waved her large hand- 
kerchief and shouted frantically. The captain and 
pilot said it would do us no good to land at that 
point as the cars were already moving on, and we 
could find no place to stay, for we would there be on 
the opposite side of the bayou from Bayou Sara and 
with no means of getting across; but Mrs. Messenger 
kept her post, shouting at the top of her voice and — 
waving her flag in spite of all dissuasion. We passed 
on from St. Francisville point to Bayou Sara Wharf- 
boat. 

Our delight and surprise can be well imagined when 
we at last saw the train start back to the depot. On 
landing, we were informed that the yellow fever was 
on the Wharf-boat. The car conductor seeing us 
come from the direction of the Wharf-boat was afraid 
to take us to Woodville; he said that I and my chil- 
dren would have to be put off at the Quarantine Sta- 
tion six miles from Woodville, but Mrs. Messenger, 
having had yellow fever, could go on into the town. 

Col. Hoard, superintendent of the road, being on 
the train and well acquainted with Mrs. Messenger, 
she soon explained matters so as to convince him that 
we had not even touched at the Wharf-boat, and that 
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we had run no risk whatever of exposure to the 
: dreaded fever. We were ourselves as much afraid of 
: it and careful to avoid it as any one else could possi- 
bly be. Finally, all parties being satisfied, we were 
- allowed to go on to Woodville. 

The train stopped many times during the trip, but, 
~ after a four hours journey, we finally reached our 
destination in safety. As I had passed this time 
seated in an old broken chair in a box-car, with a 
child in my lap, I was very glad when we reached 
our depot. The children wondered much at the 
é roughness of the cars and the slowness of their speed, 
and could not imagine why their papa preferred this 
to his former place of employment! 

_ As we came to the platform, many persons, seeing 
_ strangers in the car, hurriedly walked away, fearing 
contact with yellow fever. When the train stopped, 
my husband instantly appeared at the car door. The 
children flew to him with great eagerness—al! but the 
_ youngest, who had forgotten him. Mrs. Messenger 
- being well-known, soon succeeded in assuring the 
people that they need fear no contagion from us, as 
: we had not been at all exposed to yellow fever, so we 
were allowed to pass on home. : 

_ Mr. Beaumont had prepared for us. On the way, 
he informed me that we would have to board with a 
family for the present, as he could not rent a house 
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until next month. He expressed oreat joy at seeing 
us all, but I could perceive that he was somewhat 
doubtful as to’ the advantages of the move. | 

“There is something strange among the people here,” 
he said, “which I cannot understand; an air of suspi- 
cion in all their dealings with me which I cannot 
fathom.” 

Strange thoughts flitted through my brain while 
he was talking; a foreboding of evil fell upon my 
spirits. 

Arrived at our boarding house, we were kindly 
received. Our hosts had four children lke us; theirs 
being all girls and ours all boys, we had amusing 
chats proposing exchanges; each family at the same 
time being perfectly well satisfied with its own allot- 
ment. 

We had a very pleasant time boarding with these 
people. Simultaneously, I began to prepare for going to 
housekeeping. Finding prices much higher than in 
Philadelphia, I soon found the purchase of even nec- 
essary articles a heavy drain on the purse. Mean- 
while my baggage had not arrived and I was very 
uneasy, fearing that everything would be either lost 
or spoiled. The newspapers informed us that the 
Ohio was now too low for the packets to run, and 
this explained the detention. Under the circumstances 
I was forced to make up new clothing for myself and 
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the children. This occupied much precious time, and 
at was compelled to work late and early. 

| My children must go to school and of course 
needed neat clothing. For myself I cared less; plain, © 
substantial garments were all I needed, as I had no 
wish to shine or attract admiration. I tried to get 
along with as little as possible, knowing that when 
“my baggage arrived I would have a bountiful supply 
of all sorts of garments both plain and fine, for, pre- 
vious to leaving Philadelphia, I had heard that I 
would find southern prices very high, so I had taken 
the precaution to supply myself and family with a 
large store of all articles both useful and ornamental 
in the way of ordinary dress. I had also provided a 
fine amount of glass and china for housekeeping. In 
t starting all this on its way South, I had neglected to 
guard against loss by insurance, so my uneasiness was 
great indeed as I waited for the rise in the Ohio, 
which might bring my freight to me. Meanwhile our 
; expenses were very heavy; my husband being no 
judge of goods, paid exorbitant prices for inferior 
articles. 

The daily marketing was very costly, ‘as Mr. Beau- 
“mont never hesitated about the price of necessary 
articles, and those dealing with him could soon dis- 
; cover how easily he could be imposed upon. 

These matters were serious; our family demands 
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being constantly on the increase, and rainy days 
inevitably ahead, I had many hours of anxiety. Over 
and over again came the thought that I should be 
doing something to increase the daily gains. 

My husband thought that I was unnecessarily 
anxious, as he felt fully competent to provide for his 
family. We had never been accustomed to running 
up long accounts. It had been our regular habit to 
pay cash, or at least at the end of a month. This 
way of putting off settlements until the end of the 
year was something we had never even thought of 
before. Besides, Mr. Beaumont knew nothing of shop- 
ping and marketing. I had always attended to such 
matters, but now my state of health would not per- 
mit this. So our expenses grew and increased wonder- 
fully. The storekeepers giving credit for a year, of 
course charged a heavy percentage, and I soon dis- 
covered that this was the common way of doing 
business here. | 

Many ladies called to see me; two English ladies 
especially, knowing my state of health, did not stand 
on ceremony, but came often and in this way I had 
much satisfaction. 

Mrs. Messenger’s house being convenient, I some- 
times went there. Her husband wished her to make 
me acquainted with'a lady living across the street. As 
she refused to do this, he grew very angry, com- 
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-_menced by quarreling and ended by violently abusing 
her. ‘ 

He beat her so badly that she at last ordered him 
3 to leave her house never to return, and this he was- 
foreed to do, public indignation being thoroughly 
aroused and public vengeance threatened if he did 
not leave at once. Being a gambler, a man of intem- 
perate habits and in every way obnoxious to the com- 
munity, he had no friends. | 

He left his wife in a terrible physical condition, 
her eyes especially being badly injured. She told me 
that he had always accused her of causing the Beau- 
monts, to settle down in Woodville and had many a 
time violently abused her for this reason. He also 
compelled her to send back to Manayunk the niece 
she had brought South with her. He had circulated 
reports concerning Mr. Beaumont which were work- 
ing evil against us. 

It was a time of great political agitation, and Mr. 
_ Messinger took advantage of the fact that Mr. Beau- 
mont was a stranger here by misrepresenting him as 
a dangerous abolitionist employed in scheming against 
Southern interests. Of these reports, at that time, 
we suspected nothing and so were often mystified by 
the demeanor of those with whom we came in daily - 
_ contact. 
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CHAPTER If 


LOOKED ON WITH SUSPICION. 
** All’s well that ends well.” 


MARKED change in my husband’s spirits soon 

became apparent. He exhibited a nervousness 
altogether new. Still, his business went on as usual. 
In fact, his energies seemed to increase and he attended 
to every detail in his shop with strict exactness. 

Old cars were to be repaired and new ones made. 
Tis work was very engrossing. Judge McGehee, being 
highly pleased, visited him often and showed interest 
not only in his labor but also in his family affairs. 
He advised us to write to Philadelphia and also to 
Cincinnati in order to find out, if possible, what had 
become of our baggage. Our inquiries, however, led 
to nothing definite or satisfactory. 

We were informed that all the warehouses in Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville were crowded with freight and 
that ours was probably stowed away somewhere at 
the bottom, 

Notwithstanding all this inconvenience we got along 
nicely enough and were just beginning to feel settled 
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when suddenly and most unexpectedly came a letter 
‘from a Dr. Merwin, saying he had purchased the 
house in which we were residing and that he wished 
to take possession as soon as we could conveniently 
‘move. This, of course, disturbed us considerably, but 
Judge McGehee, being informed of the case, immedi- 
ately offered us a house belonging to the railroad 
‘company to which we were ready to move by Jan- 
cuary Ist, 1855. ) 
: Our new home was situated on Bank Street, near the 
| Railroad Bank, and not far from the Court House square. 
‘There was only one other dwelling house on the 
“street, and that was opposite ours and occupied by a 
-Mr.-Conrad and family. As I have already stated, we 
“were all prepared to move; Dr. Merwin had employed 
workmen to repair and beautify the house. The noise 
‘and bustle around me were very annoying, and I was 
‘making all haste to escape from them when lo! the 
‘unexpected arrival of a baby daughter put a sudden end 
to my proceedings. As the work on the house con- 
tinued with unabated vigor, I had a very unpleasant 
time. 
| A baby daughter had also arrived at Judge Mc- 
Gehee’s, so that he and Mr. Beaumont had the pleasure 
of exchanging congratulations on the happy events. 
Dr. Merwin continued to hurry up the work on 


“ house and was, doubtless, extremely anxious for 
| 3 
\3 
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_ our removal, as, being just married, he was waiting 
to bring his bride to her new home. It seemed as 
if all circumstances had combined to make hurry and 
worry; but as everything has an end so had this. 

At last came the welcome day of removal to the 
new house. The Judge now informed Mr. Beaumont 
that the Company never required house rent from its” 
workmen, so here we were all right; very pleasantly 
situated and rent free, which was a very important 
item. Just at this time, my children all took severe | 
colds which caused us much trouble and uneasiness 
for awhile. | 

We were now nicely situated and convenient to 
Mr. Beaumont’s work. We had a garden with some 
fine trees in it. This greatly pleased my children as 
well as myself. It reminded us of our dear old Phila- 
delphia home, to which the children were ons 
urging our return. oo 

To confess the truth, my inclination led entirely 
that way, but I kept the feeling concealed as I knew 
that the children would urge me still more if they 


“2 


were aware of it. At this time I received a letter, 
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~ anything about it. We had come South to better our 
a fortunes and not with any idea of altering or impro- 
‘ ving the institutions of the people. To give good 
a labor and receive good pay were all we cared about. 

al replied to my father that I had no time or 
| inclination to investigate the subject, but that daily 
observation showed me that the negro slaves of the 
South appeared to fare quite as well if not better than 
| the white servants of England. With this, I dis- 
missed the matter, thinking it no affair of mine. The 
Railroad Company owned and employed its own slaves 
on the line in various capacities. Nelson Finly, Jack 
Hanan and Emanuel Liberty worked in the shop and 
on -the train; I knew these negroes were slaves, but 
| thought nothing about it. My husband liked them as 
| laborers, but gave no further consideration to them or 
their circumstances. In fact, as they were well treated 
and very comfortably situated, their condition by no 
means called for compassion. 

_ Needing a house servant, I hired a negro woman 
from an Englishman named Pascoes. This servant was 
mamed Aunt Charity. The Southerners always called 
their grown slaves “Aunt” and “Uncle.” 

-_ We were getting along finely, and I had not. 
| the least idea that Mr. Beaumont or myself was in 
: any way obnoxious to any one until a little incident 
one day awoke me to the fact. - | 
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My household goods not having yet arrived, Aunt 
Charity, needing some flat irons, went without my 
knowledge to Mrs. Conrad to borrow them. I hap- 
pened to see her as she came in with the irons. I 
noticed that she was talking to herself in an angry 
manner, Calling her, I asked the cause of her vexa- 
tion. She replied that Mrs. Conrad said that she did 
not want to lend to Yankees, and we’d better send for 
our own things if we had any to send for. I imme- 
diately returned the irons with the message that I 
wanted no favor and had solicited none. 

This set me to thinking more and more of the 
uncertainty of getting my goods. Added to the incon- 
veniences of the situation was the mortification of. 
knowing that my neighbors doubted the truth of | my 
statements regarding the missing freight. 

A letter received from Cincinnati at this juncture 
brought some consolation. It stated that my boxes 
being the first to arrive at the warehouse for river 
shipment were all safe, but had been stowed away at 
the bottom of a great mass of freight and would soon 
come to hand. This was the first news of certainty 
that I had received concerning them and I was 
greatly rejoiced, though, of course, still uneasy as to 
the condition of my belongings. I held my feelings 
of worry in check and waited patiently for results, 
Affairs, however, seemed to be taking a turn for the 


g 
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better as the news received made a generally favora- 
ble impression. My children told it at school with 
great glee, describing the fine clothes, toys and many 


things which were on the way for us. My younger 


son came dancing in from school one day. “Mamma!” 


he cried, “when your fine bonnet comes, you will go. 
to church, won’t you? And when Sunday school is 


out, I will go with you.” This was the first intima- 
tion I had that the children were noticing the defi- 
‘ciencies of my wardrobe and were alive to the fact 
‘that I should dress better. 


_ Day after day passed, during which I found myself 
constantly calculating on the probabilities of being soon 


released from the embarrassments of waiting, doubting 
/and hoping. After much tribulation came the 8rd of 
| May, bringing with it the long expected treasures. 


Never was train more welcome than the one which 


that day arrived. I felt inclined to doubt the evi- 
' dence of my senses when the dray drove up with its 


familiar load of boxes and barrels. Of course, I could 
not think that their contents had come through unin- 
jured. From Oct. Ist, 1854, until May 8rd, 1855. Just 


to think of it! All that time had my baggage been 
‘on the way. It seemed impossible that all should 
come to hand at last in perfect order. 


4 With trembling anxiety, ‘I watched my husband as 


he, with eager hands, opened the box containing my 
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best clothes. Our surprise was boundless when we 
found all within just exactly as when packed away so 
many months before. There lay my beautiful white 
satin bonnet with its rare French flowers, looking 
fresh and bright as if just from the milliner’s hands, 
and there were my fine silk dresses without spot or 
flaw. The opening of the barrels containing my glass 


and china disclosed the same condition of things. 


Not a flaw, not a break in anything. 

I felt now more encouraged than I had ever been 
since my arrival South. I expected a heavy freight 
bill, but, to my surprise, it amounted in all to only 
twelve dollars. 


To add to the wonders of the day, we chanced to— 


recollect that this day, May 3rd, happened to be the 


anniversary of that on which my husband had started 


from Philadelphia on his Southern enterprise. , 


Our first visit in our newly arrived finery was on- 


Sunday evening to our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Hickley. 


They declared that they did not at all recognize us 


as we approached their house. They rejoiced very 


much with us and also wondered greatly at the for- 


tunate termination of our mischances. I was now able 


; 


to return the many visits I had long been owing, 


having no further occasion to feel ashamed of my 
wardrobe. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE APPROACH OF YELLOW FEVER. 


“From hour to hour we cannot tell 
The change that in our pathway lies— 
To-day the sunshine and the joy, 
To-morrow fears and smothered sighs!” 

Y garden was splendid. JI was proud of it. 

My Irish potatoes grew so high and made 
such a luxuriant show that I felt assured of the 
finest crop in Woodville. We often employed the 
boy Nelson to do odd jobs for us. One day during 
my absence he was at work in the garden. On my 

return, I went out to weed a little and found, greatly 
- to my surprise, that he had cut all my potato tops 
close down to the ground. He explained that this 
was to make the potatoes grow. 
Neither my husband nor myself hcofomed to be 
' proficient in this branch of industry, but we were sure 
that the difference of soil and climate between Phila- 
delphia and Woodville did not justify such a radical 
change in the modes of gardening. Of course, we lost 
our crop, and I was so disappointed that I resolved 
thereafter to do my own gardening. — 
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I had a small flower-garden which I greatly enjoyed. 
In one corner was a Jarge fig tree, which we all 
watched with great interest. Then there was a beau- 
tiful grape vine clustering over the lattice-work of the 
side-door that led into the flower-garden. We vastly 
appreciated these novelties and my husband often 
expressed the pleasure he felt in partaking of the 
fruit of his own vine and fig tree. 

My garden produced an abundance of everything, 
except the potatoes that had been ruined. When the 
figs were ripe, we took great delight in gathering 
them in the cool of the morning, and while their 
season lasted we almost lived on them. Mrs. Messen- 
ger, being a very good cook, came over to assist me 
in preserving them in various ways. She would not 
use a stove, insisting that the open fireplace was far 
superior. Certainly what she cooked was always 
remarkably palatable, a fact undoubtedly owing to her 
skill, but which she ascribed entirely to the merits of — 
the fireplace. She was proud of the praise her culi- 
nary ability invariably elicited, and her efforts to . 
please constantly increasing, she assuredly did approach 
perfection as a cook. 

Tne spring following our ‘first winter in Woodville 
was delightful. The geniality of the climate charmed 
me exceedingly. I became more and more pleased 
with the natural scenery of this happy spot. The 
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_ people, however, impressed me less favorably. - I was 
‘visited and treated with friendship by many, but 
between me and my new acquaintances generally there 
seemed a gulf, for which I could in no way account. 
It was a time of great political agitation, and every 
stranger, especially from the North, was looked upon 
with distrust. I knew that there was some sort of 
- current against me, but what that current was I could 
not understand. I did not think I could be in any 
way mixed up with anything at all connected with 
politics, for I had never given any thought to such 
matters. Neither was Mr. Beaumont a politician in 
any sense of the word; and yet, as we long after- 
wards discovered, we were at this time constantly 
under the eye of suspicion. Every word and every 
movement of ours was warped and changed beyond 
our own recognition, All this went on without our 
: being in the slightest degree aware of it. 
We enjoyed fine health, but as the summer advanced 
the dread of yellow fever fell upon us. Woodville, 
_ being beyond doubt one of the healthiest towns South 
and not often visited by this terrible plague, I had 
great hopes of immunity. Each succeeding day, how- 
ever, brought something new and more alarming con- 
cerning the fever. It rapidly drew nearer and nearer 
until all persons who could possibly get away from 
town were preparing to leave. My husband had little 
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personal fear of it, but, being advised to remove his 
family from town, he thought it best to do so. As 
the scourge very rarely visits Woodville, I was not 
eager to leave, 

It was there in 1844 and again in 1853. In 1854 
it came to Bayou Sara, but did not reach Woodville. 
I was, therefore, not much alarmed, but public opinion 
insisted that it would be there in 1855 and all unac- 
climated people were urged to depart. 

We had very few acquaintances in the county and 
did not know which way. to go. At this juncture, 
Mr. T. J. Brown, a friend of my husband and the 
owner of a large plantation several miles from town 

_ offered us a house on his place as a temporary refuge 
during the plague. He was a wealthy planter, who 
had just built for himself a fine mansion, surrounded 
by comfortable quarters for his house servants. One 
of these new cabins was promised us, provided we 
would take possession before we were exposed to con- : 
tagion, but if we delayed going until the fever reached 
Woodville, Mr. Brown could not allow us to occupy 
it. Mr. Beaumont rejoiced at this offer, as he was — 
afraid of all of us being down with the plague at 
once, so we made haste to leave town, for every day © 
added to the probability that yellow fever would — 
come. Nothing else was talked of. , | 
I wondered how and why the people there were so | 
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sure of its coming, but they were so. accustomed to 
watch its progress that they knew pretty well its 


probable route and the usual indications of its arrival. 
Now began the bustle of preparation for leaving 
town. Many other families were going as well as 


- ourselves.. Trade was brisk, as we bought everything 
likely to be needed for several months. If yellow 


fever came, it would not be safe to return to Wood- 
ville before December; and during its prevalence we 
would not be allowed to visit the town on any pre- 
text whatever. I had a very busy time with my 


preparations, laying in such supplies of provisions and 


- clothing as might be needed. 


Mrs. Messenger advised me to take an oven, a tea 
kettle and some pots for cooking on a fireplace, as 
the moving of a stove would be too inconvenient. 

Mr. Beaumont meanwhile worked hard to put his 


shop in order that he too might go, for we wanted to 


be together. As there were seven of us in the family, 
it was quite a task to think of all things necessary. 
We packed up beds, bedding and every article likely 


_ to be needed, filling two wagons. In making our, 

preparations we were wholly guided by the advice of 
a others, as we had little idea of the needs and ways of 
: plantation life. All being in readiness, we left Wood- 
_ ville September 6th, going to Oakwood plantation, nine 
a ‘miles distant. | 
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It struck me at the time as being somewhat 
ridiculous—so much bustle and commotion without 


visible reason; but experience had taught the old citi- 
zens of Woodville that the danger was impending 
and I was willing to yield to their opinion. The trip 
to Oakwood was great fun to the children, but not 
much enjoyment to myself. 

Four of the town families found refuge there. 
Other families scattered in various directions, going 
wherever they could find shelter. When we arrived at 
Oakwood and halted in front of the little two-roomed 
cabin, one room of which we were to occupy, I was 
struck with the dreariness of the scene. Being com- 
pelled to attend to the wants of my family, I had no 
time for gloomy reflections, but, as other families 
began to come in, the scenes were novel and interest- 


ing. My children were delighted with the charms of 


woods and fields; they rejoiced at the prospect of a 


long holiday with birds and flowers in the free realms 


of Nature. We entered the room assigned us, a little 
frame apartment with no window, only a hole in the 
wall with a shutter; the weather-boarding was not 
close and the floor had large openings between the 
planks so you could see the ground beneath. At the 
side was an open fireplace. : 

I stood on the threshold, taking a silent survey and 
wondering how I could pass the months in this abode 
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and in these woods. I chilled at the thought, but 
‘there was no receding. My husband was in better 
spirits than I was, but it puzzled him to imagine 
how I was going to keep the family properly fed with 
such poor facilities for cooking. No stove, wood 
uncut and at a distance, the water to be brought from 
a distant spring, everything seeming so inconvenient. 
The men now met together to decide what their 
part of the work should be. They were to bring the 
wood and the water, were to make the fires and ren- 
der themselves generally useful. Game being abund- 
ant in the woods, they promised themselves much 
pleasure in furnishing the tables with fresh meat. 
We all got to planning, joking and laughing until it 
became quite a scene of merriment. We lost sight 
of trouble for the time; each family had enough to do 
providing for present needs. 
With the assistance of my husband and children, I 
- sueceeded in preparing the evening meal. We made a 
fire outside and went to work gypsy style, squatting 
around the log fire, very awkward, to be sure, but 
quite merry notwithstanding. Somehow we succeeded 
in preparing food enough to keep us from going to bed 
hungry. The whole scene and surroundings seemed 
excessively strange. They made me think of all I 
had ever heard or read of Indian life, but I cannot 
say that I enjoyed such a rude style of experience. 
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Compared with my past, it stood out strikingly 
peculiar and unnatural. ,Mingled with all was a sense 
of danger. In the woods, surrounded by people of 
all kinds, colors and antecedents, I had, indeed, 
the sensations of a stranger in a strange land. I 
never knew till then how much we are the creatures 
of circumstances and how much we are affected by | 
surroundings. I found myself capable of feelings 
which previously had lain dormant within me. 

Seeing the other refugees so much more cheerful 
than myself, I took up a new line of thought and 
began to reflect that, perhaps, I was cuilty of ingrati- 
tude in not feeling sufficiently thankful for the refuge 
which would certainly protect me from the approach 
of the dreaded pestilence. Our children were as 
happy as birds, and Mr. Beaumont declared that I, 
too, would feel much better as soon as I had time to 
put our little room in order. The whole company 
united in chatting and singing, but the conversation | 
always tended to the same point—yellow fever. Each 
person had some experience to relate to us concerning 
the epidemics of the past. I listened with a troubled 
spirit, wondering if, in the future, there were to be 
many recurrences of scenes like this. _ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


I TAKE THE FEVER. 


“We may bar the windows and close the doors, 
And make secure from the outside din; 
We may watch and worry, yet comes the hour 
The thief breaks in!” 

ARLY one morning, a messenger arrived from 
town, bringing a letter to Mr. Beaumont from 
the Railroad Company. They wished him to come 
immediately to make some slight repairs on the loco- 
‘motive which it was his business to keep in running 
order. The letter stated that there was as. yet no 
fever in town, that the work would detain him only 
a little while and that he could return to Oakwood 
before night. A horse waited at the door for him. 


He was always ready to respond to any call of duty, 


-and he did not now hesitate. 


I was oppressed with gloomy forebodings. In this 
wild, dreary place, I seemed to lose my accustomed 
elasticity of spirit. I did not want him to go, and 
yet felt that I could not rationally desire him to stay. 
_ As I watched him mount his horse and disappear 
_ through the woods which led to the main road, a 
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sickening dread came over me. A long while I sat 
in the doorway, my baby in my arms and my other 
children clustered around me. I wept bitterly; the 
children also were full of grief. It seemed so desolate 


for papa to leave us in such a place! It was well for 


me, perhaps, that I had not much leisure. The wants 
of my little household were, of course, imperative. I 
could not see how I could bring comfort out of such 
chaos. 

The peculiar inconveniences of my situation appeared 
insurmountable and I went to work, feeling keenly 
my Incapacity to cope successfully with my difficulties. 
Scenes and circumstances of the past, so different from 
these, crowded upon me. My father seemed to come 
before me, and full well I knew his distress if he 
could only imagine my present plight. 

The news of Mr. Beaumont’s trip to Woodville 
was immediately carried to Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
owners of the plantation. Mrs. Brown at once came 


to see me and found me and the children still weeping - 


and not to be comforted, for a nameless dread was 
upon me and I imagined casualties without number 
which might possibly befall my husband. The weary 
day dragged through to be followed by a night still 
more dreary. | 

How long and eagerly I peered through the gather- 
ing darkness, hoping each moment to see Mr. Beau- 
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mont emerge from the little forest path! The night’s 
suspense was terrible. All through the lonely hours I 


watched and waited, listening nervously to every 
sound, imagining it might be his footstep, but the dawn 


came and still he had not come. My feelings had now 


reached a high pitch of alarm. I wanted to awaken 


some one in the other cabins, but hesitated, fearing to 
raise an alarm which might, after all, be unnecessary. 


_ Before long, however, one of the gentlemen passing 
my door discovered my distress and was greatly sur- 


prised as he had not heard of my husband’s absence. 


I told him all the circumstances and expressed my 
fears. Soon the other refugees were collected in my 
room, all eager and anxious. Some of the gentlemen 
walked out to the road and there met several people 
who were hastening away from town. They stated 
that there was a case of yellow fever in the house of 
Mr. B.S. Brown, where Mr. Beaumont had slept the 
previous night. He had not succeeded in finishing 
his job at the shop and so had remained in town, 
expecting to get through on the following day. Now 
I felt quite sure that, having been exposed to the 
Chances of the fever, he would not be allowed to 
return to Oakwood, and, in that case, I could not see 
how we were to get along at all. We had nowhere 


else to go. He must remain in Woodville and would 


probably take the fever. What could be done? I 
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was wild with apprehension. I would only add greatly 
to the difficulties by following Mr. Beaumont to ] 
Woodville, and yet I could not bear the idea of his | 
being there alone in such danger. Duty to my chil- 
dren, however, was plain. I must take care of them. — 
Mrs. Brown came to see me. She was very kind and 
sympathetic, expressing her willingness to assist me 
in any way possible, but informing me that Mr. 
Beaumont could not be allowed to return to Oakwood — 
on: any terms, as it was clear that he had been exposed | 
to the dreaded infection. 
All the people around me showed great kindness of | 
disposition, offering many little attentions and evincing 
a wish to lessen the difficulties of my situation. My | 
little sons were a great help to me, bringing wood : 
and water, kindling fires, heating skillets for baking | 
and making themselves useful and handy far beyond © | 
my expectations. It was such a novelty and appeared | 
like play to them, but it by no means struck me in | 
the same favorable light. All day long I tugged and ~ 
toiled, accomplishing only the imperfect cooking of 
necessary meals and not knowing how to keep order | 
in so contracted a space with so many inconveniences. | 
A few days now followed during which we had no 
further news from Woodville. i 
Two children of Dr. Broom of that town being ref. 
ugees at Oakwood, he was allowed to visit them, as 
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he had had the yellow fever and was not likely to 


bring contagion. His visits were the great events of our 
life, at this time. We watched for his arrival eagerly, 
crowded ‘around him when he came and listened to 
his every word with anxious interest. At his approach, 


-my heart would throb violently, struggling between 


hope and fear, but I could never find courage to ask 


him a single question. I know that bad news was 


likely to come fast enough without urging; but Dr. 
Broom at each retura still brought the same tidings 
—tever raging, some deaths, Mr. Beaumont well, and 


busy nursing the sick. Now it came to me that I 


must begin to cultivate a braver spirit. A merciful 


Providence was over me; my duties lay plain before 


me. I must work and wait let come what might! 


The working and the waiting could not be evaded, 


4 and I knew well that despondency would only add to 


the weariness and weight. 


So time sped on. My children out. at play would 


often run in, breathless with the excitement of some 


: fresh item of news. How frequently did I shudder at- 


r their hasty approach, expecting each time to receive 


some shock, some fatal story, which, however, never 


came. 


Dr. Broom’s visits soon grew very unwelcome to 


“me. He was often under the influence of stimulants. 


The free use of whisky was recommended ‘and prac- 
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tised during the epidemic. It was regarded as a sort 


of safeguard against the fever. I found that the 


Doctor’s merry moods only made my trouble keener. 
He would laugh and say that he knew nothing posi- 
tive concerning my husband. He might or he might 
not be one of the dead or dying; people were dying 
every day and he kept no list. JI soon began to avoid 
him when he came, for I wanted to hear no such talk. 

We were allowed to receive no letters from town, 
as it was supposed that contagion could be conveyed 
in that way. Every precaution against the fever was 
observed. Dr. Broom was permitted to come, but he 


was required to change his clothes and put on a fresh — 


linen suit a mile from the plantation on his way from 
town. Weeks followed weeks, during which the 
steady increase of the pestilence continued. People 
died in great numbers. Each day I fully expected to 
hear that Mr. Beaumont was one of the victims. I 


even took it into my head that he was dead and that 


people avoided telling me, as they knew, no matter 
what occurred, I could make no change for the 


present. 


The nights now began to be very cool. Both myself — 


and my children took violent colds, sleeping in so open a 


room, and, to crown all, in the midst of this, without — 


being in any way exposed to contagion, all my five 


children fell ill with whooping cough. 
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_ Now it happened that the people around me were 


about as much afraid of whooping cough as of yellow 


fever. My children were carefully avoided and it was 


even proposed to put a fence around my cabin so as 


to make complete isolation. I much wondered at this, 
as all the children had hitherto been associating and 
playing together. How my children chanced to take. 


the disease neither I nor any one else knew. It was 


‘certain that all the other children were just as likely 


to take the cough as unaccountably as mine had, and 


so this strict fear and avoidance of me and mine 
seemed unreasonable. . 

My children now being sick and so lonely became 
extremely dissatisfied and begged to go back home. 

I sent frequent letters to my husband, keeping him 
thus fully acquainted with all the details. His 
uneasiness at this time was very great. Hight weary 
weeks had passed since last he had seen his family. 
All this period he had been exposed to the yellow 
fever, nursing many cases, and still he had not taken 
it; his health continued in every way unimpaired. 
Reflecting on the condition of his children, all sick, 
and myself without help, he could not stand it, and 


‘80 resolved that, let consequences be as they might, 


he would come to see us. Not expecting him, I was 


taken greatly by surprise when one bright Sunday 
‘morning I recognized him. approaching my cabin. 


: 
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However, he had scarcely taken his seat when the 
door was thrown open and Mrs. Brown appeared. 
She spoke briefly, telling him that as he could not stay 
away from his family, he must remove us from Oak- 
wood. He knew that she was perfectly right; the 
risk was very great. He had used much precaution 
and had changed his woolen clothing for a light linen 
suit before he reached the plantation, but still, of 


course, he was liable to take the fever at any moment. 


He now left immediately, scarcely taking time to say 


‘ 


“good-bye.” | 
Next morning early he came with carriage and 
wagon to take us away. And now, indeed, affairs did 
seem to be taking an evil turn. All my little ones 
sick with whooping cough, my husband liable to fall 
ill without a moment’s warning, and all of us rushing 
right into the midst of aepestilence! — 
| My husband being cheerful, my spirits revived and 


the children danced for joy. The other refugees” 


crowded about me, saying that I might as. well have 
remained in town at first as to go back while the 
fever was still unabated. As there was no alternative, 
I braced myself to meet the inevitable. I stepped 
into the carriage with a feeling of satisfaction which 
surprised me. | 

The morning was very cloudy and gloomy; the 
roads seemed all deserted; we met no one. As we 
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: approached town, it appeared to me that the atmos- 
: phere became thick and oppressive. Passing the 
graveyard, I could not help shuddering violently; so 

many new graves were there that it had the appear- 

3 ance of a freshly plowed field. | 

I looked in terror at the loved ones now surround- 

ing me. Which of them must I lose? Would all be 
’ taken? Would I be the first to go? How dreadful 
was this questioning! 

Soon we passed through deserted streets, overhung 
with inky clouds and all gloomy as if draped in 
deepest mourning. When we drove up to our own 

door, I was nervous beyond expression. Entering, 

however, TY met a most cheerful reception; everything 
was as neat and bright as possible; cheerful fires 
_ blazed in the rooms; nothing was lacking in the way 
of comfort and attractiveness. I felt the reaction 
and yielded to the grateful emotions of the occasion.. 

The children were wild with delight and I at last 
- felt happy. Thus it is that the hour we dread often 
- comes fraught with the keenest pleasure. : 

a My house being in perfect order, I now had noth- 
ing to do but make all necessary preparations for the 
4 sickness we were likely to have. It was my resolu- 
tion from the first to take no medicine in case I had 
the yellow fever. I accordingly laid in abundant sup- 
EF plies of teas, herbs, mustard. and stimulants of all 
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kinds. I believed that, with good nursing, these were. 


the things needed in this disease. 

Friends came to visit me, welcoming me kindly to 
their midst once more, but expressing apprehension at 
the risk I had taken, especially as the children, already 
debilitated by the whooping cough, were hardly pre- 
pared to cope with any further illness. 

Nine days went by, during which the children steadily 
improved. Our fears of the yellow fever gradually 
subsided, and by the ninth day I had almost ceased 
to think of it. During the night of the ninth I was 
taken sick, but had still no thought of the pest. All 
the previous evening I had felt chilly and uncom- 
fortable, but, wearing a muslin dress, I thought that 
was the cause. Having company, I neglected to change 
my attire, and retired for the night still cold, All 
night long I continued to suffer, constantly growing 
worse. As my husband had to rise early to go to his 
work, I let him sleep on, not wishing to break his 


rest. When he awoke in the morning, I told him all — 


about it, and when I described my symptoms he 
turned deadly pale. 

“You have the yellow fever!” he said. 

As this idea had not for a moment occurred to me, 
I was greatly shocked and at once grew much worse. 
My first thought was of death and I immediately 
became insensible. : 
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My husband now set about finding a good nurse 
for me. The children also needed one on account of 
their whooping cough, which had become worse. My 
little ‘girl especially was in danger, choking so fre- 
‘quently and so violently as to excite the greatest — 
‘alarm. Nurses were very hard to find, most of them 
being exhausted and many of them sick. 

Mr. Beaumont sent for his friend, Captain Rowley, 
and requested him to use every exertion to procure a 
good nurse, which the Captain soon did, bringing 

_ Mrs. Gaypart. She was an excellent woman, who had 

been busy during the whole epidemic, and was nearly 
exhausted now, but still willing to undertake my case 

‘for five dollars per day. 

.. A physician came, examined me and left a prescrip- 
tion to be filled. All agreed that I must take the medi- 
cine, but I was determined not to swallow one dose. 
I drank plenty of hot teas, and took hot foot-baths, 

but not a drop of medicine. My nurse told me I 
would surely die. This was my own opinion, but I 
did not think medicine would save me and so I con- 
tinued obstinate. I had no hope whatever of recovery. 
During four days I cared for nothing, not even giving 

‘a thought to my children. On the fifth day I asked 

about them. A wet nurse had been employed for my. 
little girl, and all were still in a bad condition; but 

“not one had taken the yellow fever. 
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My nurse was efficient and faithful, never leaving | 


me for five minutes. Sometimes she would lay her © 


head beside mine on the pillow and rest for a little 
space while I did not need her services. ' 
She said I was the most easily managed patient 
who had fallen within her experience during the epi- 
demic and she had nursed through it all. She under- 
stood her business thoroughly, and did not lose a 
single patient that season, unless in cases where her 
management was interfered with. She would not 
allow ice to be used by her patients in any way. 
Both she and my physician pronounced my attack 
very mild. 


The fever had spent its force, the cold season had — 


come and mine was the last case in town. The doctor 
did not charge me yellow fever rates, as he thought 
my attack was so mild I would be liable to take it 


at some future season again. 


During my convalescence, my frend Mrs. Blacker — 


came to see me, and then, for the first time, I learned 
that while no one suspected it and even on the. very 
day we had moved out to Oakwood there was a case 
of yellow fever in town. 

John Blacker, a nephew of her husband, arrived 
unexpectedly, coming from the North on a visit to his 
uncle.. He was taken sick. They did not suppose he 
had the fever; but as any case of fever in town at 
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‘that time was likely to cause alarm, they removed 
him to a friend’s house outside the corporation limits 
where he died. His brother Henry, not knowing any- 
‘thing whatever of John’s whereabouts, by an odd 
coincidence very shortly afterwards came in from a 
different direction, also on a visit to his uncle. This 
young man, too, was taken ill as his brother had been 
previously, and was also removed to a house outside 
the town; then Mrs. Blacker and her daughter took 
“the fever. Mrs. Brown contracted it by visiting them 
‘and her case was the first in the place to be recog- 
nized as yellow fever. 

_ At the time of young John’s arrival the Blacker’s 
were packed up for removal to the country; his com- 
‘ing and subsequent death prevented their escaping, 
and it happened that they were the first to be 
touched by the scourge. And thus, while people 
were looking here and there, guarding carefully against 
‘the yellow fever, it came in quietly like a thief in the 
‘night, taking possession when least suspected | 
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CHAPTER V. 
TROUBLE IN A NEW FORM, 


“The current flows on; we steer our bark 
With loving care; 
Hoping for anchorage by and by, 
Not knowing where.” 
OW came trouble in a new form. I could see 
that there was a change in Mr. Beaumont. 
During the epidemic, the free use of ardent spirits 
grew injuriously common. Many a man in this way 
became addicted to intemperance. I was aware that 
Mr. Beaumont drank to some extent and feared that 
he was going beyond even what I knew. I imagined 
that his fitful humors arose from intoxication, but 


soon discovered that I was not altogether correct. 


His employers were exacting, requiring his services - 


night or day whenever their convenience demanded. 
His movements were closely watched and his leniency 


to the slaves who worked under him was miscon- . 


strued as “abolitionism.” He became discontented 
and sometimes morose. 

His family being so large and his position so inse- 
cure, he often felt at a loss what course to pursue. 
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i Suspicious eyes were on him, causing him to wear an 
| appearance of restraint and dissatisfaction which only 
served to increase the prejudice against him. Still, 
he never neglected his work, being always careful to 
_ keep the new locomotive, the Laurel Hill, ready for | 
the road, the old one, the Feliciana, being unfit for 
use. The Board admitted his superiority as a machi- 
nist, but, at the same time, threw many stumbling 
blocks in the way of his usefulness. | 
_ Christmas was now at hand. Living in full view 
of the public square, I had a good opportunity for 
_ seeing day after day during the holidays immense 
crowds of slaves throng in from the plantations to 
spend their Christmas money and enjoy all the luxu- — 
ries of freedom which at this season were allowed 


© them. 


They were mostly well-dressed in strong, comforta- 
ble clothing, usually bright-colored. I never saw 
people more intent on merriment and show. Watch- 
_ ing their movements was a novelty which I much 
enjoyed, so free, so light-hearted, so full of fun they 
seemed. They made a great deal of good-humored 
clamor, appearing on excellent terms with each other 
and with all the world beside. A stranger coming 
_ suddenly on the streets at such a time would supposé 
that Woodville was densely populated with negroes, © 
and negroes only. They were certainly the merriest 
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and most picturesque people I had ever met. Among 
the crowds I noticed every possible variety of 
, costume, but no shabbiness. Glaring hues were 
predominant, Most of the women wore bright- 
colored handkerchiefs wound about the head, turban 
fashion, but many had silk hats and _ bonnets. 
There were some with fine silk dresses; and all dis- 
played more or less jewelry, some in great profusion. 
They, by no means, seemed to consider their enslaved 
condition as an evil, but were fond of boasting of their 
value and the high prices paid for them. They 
walked and talked with the air of people proud and 
self-satisfied, commanding the services of the store 


people in a very patronizing and condescending man-— 


ner. I noticed that the town negroes held fence 
as superior to those from the plantations; and, in 
fact, among them seemed all the varieties of kind an 
grade to be found in white assemblies, 

Observing these people gave me much entertain- 


ment and I could not help wondering at the ereat. 


difference between their real condition and their state — 


as pictured in the writings of foreigners. In all our 
dealings with the negroes, my husband and myself 
had been well-pleased, finding them cheerful, good- 


natured, and willing to reward kindness by faithful 


services. : 
The Railroad Board having drawn up new rules and 
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; regulations which Mr. Beaumont did not like, he 
” expressed dissent and dissatisfaction, and was in con- 
sequence discharged. He immediately set out for New 
Orleans in quest of employment, leaving his family 
for the time. No sooner was he gone, than people 
began to come in, making many inquiries concerning 
his whereabouts, his condition and his intentions. 
This widespread interest in his affairs struck me 
as peculiar and strange, but all was soon made clear. 
Unpaid bills began to pour in so fast that I was 
astonished and dismayed beyond measure. During 
_ prevalence of the yellow fever, he had devoted his 
time chiefly to nursing the sick. Whenever anything 
was needed for their benefit, he ordered it, never | 
counting the cost. In this way and without giving 
: the matter any consideration, he had heaped up large 
- debts of which I knew nothing whatever. : 
: Debt was something new to me, and appeared an 
- overwhelming calamity. In fact, IT saw no way of 
" satisfying these numerous claims. My perplexity at 
. first was so great that I had no idea what was best 
‘ for me to do. Finally, I concluded to go to Judge 
~ McGehee for advice. 

_ Accordingly, one morning early, I set out on foot 
i for his Bowling Green Plantation, three miles from 
: town. The weather was clear, cold and bracing. My 
_ way lay past ticlds and woods now touched with the 
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brown of winter, but still wearing the attractions 
which Nature never withdraws altogether in this 
delightful climate. In a different mood, I would have 
observed and enjoyed every attraction as I passed; but 
this morning all seemed gloom within me and around. 
My husband gone and without employment, my chil- 
dren so young and dependent and myself so power- 
less, trudging along with a great roll of unpaid bills 
in my hand! 

I can smile a little now as I remember how I must 
have appeared hurrying by, struggling still with my 
seemingly overwhelming calamity! 

The Judge received me with much kindness, and 
listened with patience and interest to my statement. 
After some conversation and reflection, he told me to 
telegraph to Mr. Beaumont, calling him back to his 
employment on the railroad. 4 

I returned to town, greatly relieved and very grate- 
ful to the benevolent Judge. The telegram was sent, 
my husband came back. He was much shocked when 
he looked at the large bills accumulated against him. 
Some of the charges were altogether false and others 
were exorbitant. It was an experience we were not 
likely to forget. 3 

The Judge visited Mr. Beaumont at the machine- 
shop and was glad to find him again at his post. They — 
talked a long time. The Judge gave good advice and 
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_ showed interest and kindness gratifying, indeed, to my — 
husband, and which he highly appreciated. His con- 
dition on the road was not pleasant. Everybody, 
except the Judge, seemed against him, and he was 
A consequently unhappy. The Judge’s sympathy and 
_ kindness, however, smoothed over many places other- 
wise rough, and for his sake and to gratify him Mr. 
Beaumont did his best. | 
Now again came another move. The Railroad Com- 
pany having sold the house we were occupying, we 
4 had to look out for another. This difficulty was soon 
“ended by the Judge, who offered us a neat cottage 
‘between the depot and the shop. This was much 
“more convenient and desirable than the one we were 
leaving, being more retired and nearer to my husband's 
work. It had a nice garden, with some fine fruit 
‘trees. This change, though forced and unpleasant in 
“anticipation, turned out for the best. Being so near 
the machine-shop, our present home was by far the 
“most desirable one to be found. My husband could — 
now come to his meals without the trouble of chang- 
‘ing his clothes, and this was no trivial item to a 
Weary man. | 
_ My children had fine, ample play-ground; their trip 
‘to school was a little long, but the walk was not far 
enough to be fatiguing. I was soon nicely settled, 
but here came the dampening reflection that there 
| ) 
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was no telling how soon we might be compelled to 


move again. Somebody might buy this house also. 


How I longed for a home of my own; but there 


was little prospect of my ever owning one. Debts 
hanging over us, a large family to support, health and 
employment uncertain, how were we to pull through? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Spring soon arrived, bringing me plenty to do in| 


my garden. Vegetation being here much earlier than 
at the North and the modes of cultivation somewhat 
different, I found that I had much to learn. The cul- 
tivation of a garden has always been an especial 
delight to me. The early morning exercise it require, 
the songs of birds and the balmy air, soothing and 
refreshing, seem to clear the brain and invigorate the 
nerves for the more complicated claims of the advan- 
cing day. 

at procured a great variety of seeds, planting in 


boxes, setting out and making all necessary prepara- 


tions for a complete vegetable garden. My Irish 


potatoes, English peas, beans, radishes and lettuce soon > 


rewarded me by prompt and luxuriant growth; and 
my cabbages were very fine. | 
With the assistance of my little sons, I speedily had 


everything in full bloom around me. Then, I had a 
cow on which I bestowed great care, feeding and milk- 


ing her myself. At first I complained that she gave. 


only a gallon of milk at each milking, twice a day, as 


/ 
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; in Pennsylvania I was accustomed to a much larger 
yield. J soon learned, however, that my cow gave 
more milk than any other in the neighborhood. I 
was surprised to find that very little attention was 
given to cows in this locality, they being usually 
abandoned to their own resources and compelled to 
depend on such scanty food as could be picked up on 
the open lands of forests and old fields. It was no 
wonder, ‘therefore, that two gallons of milk per day 
were considered an extraordinary yield for a common ~ 
_ cow. 

With great care, I selected a.fine stock of chickens, 
.so we had plenty of eggs. 1 had fine range for my 
fowls; hence they did not interfere with my garden. 
Mr. Beaumont obtained some prolific corn, also some 
China sugar cane, which we took pleasure in planting. 
‘The growth of the corn seemed magical. I actually 
fancied that it increased an inch or two every night. 
I was delighted. The early summer found me well 
‘supplied with all the vegetables belonging to the 
season, and I felt perfectly satisfied with my success 
as a gardener. 

In the latter part of June, we had, one night, a 
terrible storm, the violence of which kept us awake. 
. The event in itself did not seriously shake my nerves, 
but I was full of fear for my garden, which I was 


sure would be damaged more or less, so I watched 
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anxiously for morning and arose at dawn, hastening to 
my garden. 

On arriving there, I was struck dumb with con- 
sternation. A great portion of the fence lay fiat on 
the ground and lo! a herd of mules was in full pos- 
session of my now utterly demolished garden! What 
was not eaten was tramped down and destroyed. Mr. 
Beaumont gazed with speechless sorrow on the scene. 
The children and I shed many tears. 

We now set to work to put up the fence, which 
the united force of wind and mules had thrown over. 
Then we examined the beds and tried to remedy 
some of the devastation. J] was, indeed, disappointed, 
‘but not utterly cast down. I could still have a full 
garden and for this I resolved to prepare; but it was 
long before I recovered from the pain of my loss. 
Just think of my beautiful corn, with its average of — 
ten ears to the stalk, so rudely destroyed and with- 
out the slightest warning! Although knowing them 
to be unavailing, I shed many tears. 

Notwithstanding all drawbacks, I had become much 
‘attached to Woodville and hoped it would be our 
permanent home. I had always been averse to moving 
from place to place, and time constantly strengthened 
this feeling within me. 

There was a fine peach tree in front of our gallery, 


loaded with delicious fruit, We had never before. 
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seen anything of the kind so beautiful. It was a 


source of great pleasure to us all. Mrs. Messenger 


came over to assist in preserving some of the fruit. I 


had no figs, but she brought me as many as I wanted 


We now spent many pleasant, busy hours together 


putting up numerous jars of various fruits. My friend 


had helped plant the peach tree and she told me it 


was twenty-two years old! 
We did not find the summer heat as oppressive as 
we had expected. School dismissed at two or three 


o'clock in the afternoon. This is the hottest portion 


of the day, and my children had an unshaded walk 


home, but they never complained of it; in fact, they 


never gave it a thought or knew that there was any 


discomfort in it. They came in hungry and full of 


glee, rejoicing to return to the attractions of home, 


which they keenly relished. In August and September 


they had vacation, and great was its enjoyment. Their 


young schoolmaster often came to spend merry hours 


with them. We had ample room and the children’s 


F play-ground was so situated that their noisy glee dis- 
turbed no one. I allowed them full freedom, and 


never checked any innocent amusement, as I wished 


them to find more attraction at home than elsewhere. 


I now began to talk to my husband of putting our 


eldest boy to learn a trade, but Mr. Beaumont: objected. 
The boy loved to be with his father in the machine- 
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shop, assisting him in many ways. He would leave | 
books or play at any time to follow him. I felt © 
worried because he did not seem fond of study. Tle — 
complained that his teacher was cross, but I told him ~ 


that had. nothing to do with the matter, that he 
should apply himself with diligence to his studies, and 
I urged him by all’ means to make use of the precious 


opportunities which were daily hurrying away. That 


he should soon be put to learn a trade was a thing I 
never doubted. William, the child, listened, as chil- 
dren usually do, without giving very much attention. 
- He did not like school, but he did like the shop, and 
so he continued to follow his inclinations whenever 


opportunity offered. 


My third son, Edward, I had lost my second son, 


Alfred, in 1852, was, on the contrary, very fond of 
books. He was in every way a great comfort and 
assistance to me, helping me cheerfully in my domestic 
labors. It was well for me that he was of this dis- 


position, as I had no girl old enough to aid me. I | 


could also trust him to do my shopping, as he showed 
‘good judgment in prices and in the quality of goods. 
My fifth child, a girl, died at the age of ten 


months. Robert Ratcliff, my next boy, liked school, 


but was not particularly fond of books. Alfred, 
named after the boy I had lost, was my youngest son. 
Mary Rosaline, my seventh child, was at this time 
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nineteen months old; the pet of the household and the 
special delight of her father. 

Robert, being the most delicate of my children and 
‘requiring the most care, I had the greatest anxiety 
about him. I found it quite a heavy expense to keep 
three children constantly at school, paying from two 
and a half to four dollars per month for the tuition 
of each. It troubled me to wonder how I should 
manage to give trades to the boys.. There was no 
chance of my being able to do so in Woodville, and 
I did not like the prospect of sending them away. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A LETTER FROM MY FATHER. 


‘Still on we press with eager steps— 
The same old story ever new, 
With hope alert, small cause for fear 
While heart is true.” 


| LETTER from my father, received at this 


period, reads as follows: 


13 PaTERNosTER Row, Lonpon, Aug. 18, '56. 
My Dear Cuitpren:—<As I do not hear from you 
I write in the hope that you are all in good health, 
and doing excellently. I suppose your mother has 
written to you, but I have little information from her 
beyond that she is well. My health is remarkable. 
J am very happy, having just finished my “Life 


Assurance Tables,” the fourth time, and I am now 


preparing an edition of “Education As it Is, Ought to 
Be and Should Be.” | 

The tables are now compiled from Parlamentary 
records which I have gotten the House of Commons 
to order, since I compiled my own between the years 
1836 and 1842. , 

During the session just closed, the House of Com- 
mons has passed four different motions to aid me by 
information in carrying out the object of my life. I 
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have, therefore, every cause for thankfulness and few 
' are happier than I. 
As your unhealthy season approaches I feel anxious 
_ to hear how you have been and are likely to get 
_ through with it; whether you have remained out of 
town and how all the members of the family are 
improving. 

Are none of your young gentlemen yet able to write 
a letter on their own hook? I should be very glad 
» to see their thoughts on paper in the old country and 
_ hope soon to have several correspondénts from the 
banks of the Father of Waters, where I am told the 
family of man is made of two different kinds of blood. 
_ As an inducement for them to write, I shall engage 
- in return to send them ten times as much in print, 
_ of my life, as all they may write; and when they get 
old enough to understand politics, I will send them 
portions of my ‘Politics Made Easy for the People,” 
_ and anything else that I find interests them, and is 
- useful in showing them what kind of a world it is 
that God has sent them into ‘and the conditions on 
which He offers all His blessings to His obedient and 
_ dutiful children. I hope they will all be grateful, and 
_ that you will have a happy family around you and 
live to see them all become ornaments of society. That 
they may know how wonderfully God blesses those 
who perseverinely do their duty, I will give them an 
example from the paper I enclose. They will see in 
_ Table 1858 the office accounts for which our Govern- 
- ment has paid £13,000, the expenses of compiling them. 
_ In Table 111 they will find 134 Life Office Accounts 
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entirely compiled by myself, as, indeed, is the last 


column, showing the sum assured, in, Table 18, with- 


out which the other columns are of no use. This 
table I presented to Parliament a few days before it 
adjourned and my report will be printed by order of 
the House of Commons. | 

I have printed it myself and sold ten thousand 
copies. Now, if the accounts of fifty-eight offices cost 
£18,000, one hundred and thirty-four would, at the 
same rate, cost about £30,000, and these are what I 
gave the Parliament for nothing! This is, no doubt, 
an important item, but it is not the fact I want to 
tell my grandsons. That fact is, that while I was doing 
all this work, which I gave for nothing, I was earning 
from thirty to forty shillnmgs a day and creating a 
good property at the same time! Does not God bless 
those who love, fear and obey Him? I am ever 

Your Affectionate Father, 
JOSEPH BENTLEY. 


This letter was handed to me open, with an apology 


from the person who opened it by mistake; on dis- 


covering that it was not his, he did not read it. 
Knowing so well my father’s views on slavery, and 
his fearlessness in expressing them, I shuddered to think 
what evil might follow the reading of his letters by 
any Southerner, as at that time there were very bitter 
feelings here against abolition, and both life and prop- 
erty were in Ganger where suspicion was incurred. I 
thought I would answer my father’s letter, requesting 
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him to be careful to touch no subject except our own 
little family: matters in future. There was no telling 
into whose hands the correspondence might fall, and 
anything at all said concerning the negroes was likely 
to be:as fuel added to fire. 

I wanted to tell him that Mr. Beaumont and I 


were here to earn our bread and not to interfere with 


the institutions of the land. My husband did not wish 
‘me in any way to wound my father’s feelings, and so 
we consulted as to the best plan of getting him to 
understand our position. His letters, always coming 
in very conspicuous envelopes, would never fail to 
attract attention and were likely to excite suspicion, 
and, as he was opposed to slavery, there was uo telling 
what obnoxious remarks he might make on the subject. 

After much consultation and reflection, I wrote to 
father as guardedly as I could, giving him to under- 
stand that political topics were entirely out of our 
range and that we were living peaceably, prosperously 
and happily in a land with whose ‘climate we were 
pleased and with whose institutions we had no will to — 
meddle and which we felt we had no right to touch. 

I expressed much thankfulness for the fact that my 
husband had remunerative employment and a happy 
home. I wrote honestly as I felt, for we were cer- 

tainly doing well and I appreciated the advantages of 


our situation. 
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Concerning yellow fever we had no apprehension 
this season. No one thought of its coming and, even 
if it did come, I was resolved not to run away from 
it. I had had it and felt sure I could nurse my 
family if they took it. The physician doubted my 
having it, as I recovered without medicine, but I 
believed then, and I know now, that yellow fever 
needs only good nursing to assist nature in fighting 
it. At least, this has been my invariable experience. 

As fall approached, my husband was very busy in 
the machine-shop, putting all things in readiness for 
the transportation of the cotton crop, which this line 
conveyed to Bayou Sara and which was thence taken 
down the river to New Orleans. The railroad and all 
its machinery began to wear a more important, busi- 
ness-like appearance. Another new locomotive and 
several more eight-wheeled cars added to its efficiency. 
Wagons were continually coming in from the’ planta- 
tions, heavily laden with cotton bales. I was greatly 


surprised at the wonderful amount of business — which a 


I now saw belonged to a road I had hitherto con- 
sidered so insignificant. 

Bales of cotton continued to come in ate 
could be counted by hundreds. All the space between 
the shop and my house was so crowded with them 
that passers-by had either to clamber over the piles 
or go down the track in order to reach® the depot. 
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These shifting scenes varied the monotony of life and 
were very pleasing, especially to the children. 

Christmas was now approaching again. Santa Claus 
was the principal theme of interest in my little house- 
hold. Great expectations were entertained. The boys 
had been very good and studious, particularly at Sun- 
day school, working for tickets which served as war- 
rants for Christmas prizes. It was a pleasant diver- 
sion for me to listen to their artless prattle concerning 
their mutual hopes and fears, the hopes largely pre- 
dominating, of course. 

The stores were now filled with every variety of 
tempting toys and trinkets. Bakers and confectioners | 
had plenty of employment. The negro slaves, made 
happy by presents of money, clothing and jewelry, 
bestowed as rewards by their owners, traversed the 
streets in crowds, looking gay and important. Every- 
thing seemed festive and joyous, and none looked on 
with more zest than I did. 

The appearance of the negroes was especially enter- 
taining; their black, glossy faces, very white teeth, 
gay apparel, loud laughter and general look of jollity, 
all combined to strike the imagination and please the 
fancy. With hands thrust in their pockets, jingling 
their money and walking with the airs of people 
fully able to meet any demands upon the purse, they 
were the perfect personification of independence. | 
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The cars ran every day except Sunday, so that Mr. 
Beaumont had little rest. The negro, Emanuel, had 
no holiday, but received extra pay and many gifts 
from the railroad company. Of all the Christmas 
scenes and rejoicings, I have never seen anything 
surpassing in heartiness that of the negro slaves of 
Woodville. 


On the day appointed, my little sons, full of gleeful : 


anticipations, hurried off to their Sunday school cele- 
bration, each one quite sure of a prize. In this, how- 
ever, they were all disappointed, but they enjoyed 
themselves vastly with their young classmates, eating 
fruits, cakes and candies and having a jolly time gen- 


erally. They came home, saying they had received 


no prizes, but expressing no disappojntment on that 
account. 
For one reason I was glad when the holidays were 


over. My husband was on double duty while business — ; 


was so brisk, and most of the negroes were free from 
work on the road. He had to keep up night and day, 
and I was afraid he would become exhausted. He 


did not complain, however; his work was his pleasure, - 


if he could only satisfy his employers; but the Board 
was exacting, and if he had not received encourage- 
ment ‘and favor from Judge McGehee, his condition 
would have been hard indeed. be | 
Now arrived the first of January, finding us in 
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better condition than the same date the previous 
year. We had struggled through, paid our debts and 
still had a little surplus cash. The creditors, who 
had been at one time so pressing against us, now 
expressed much friendship and solicited our patronage, 
offering their wares at the lowest figures, and on 
eredit; but we had had a bitter lesson and had 
gained some dearly bought wisdom. We resolved to 
confine ourselves strictly to cash dealings and: practise 
economy. Mr. Beaumont continued to exert himself 
in every way to improve and beautify his work. 
The Judge, understanding such matters, often assisted 
him with advice. Je was the sort of man most 
liked by Mr. Beaumont: genial, honest and unpretend- 
ing; a large Jand-owner, the proprietor of a cotton 
factory, chief stockholder in the railroad, and master 
of hundreds of slaves. His manners were «always 
modest and his sympathies ever ready in _ behalf 
of the right. Black and white, slave and free were 
pleased when he came. He had a quick eye and 
keen judgment, pointing out an error or omission 
in a way so kind that it was a pleasure to remedy 
or change according to his wish.. None could speak 
an evil word of him, and I am sure no one had any 
disposition todo so. What might have been the case 
had he acted differently I cannot say, but one thing is 
sure—we would have sought a home away from here. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


I AGAIN TRY STORE-KEEPING. 


“ Another step; how far the goal 
We do not know; we only dare 
To tread in doubt, to work and wait; 
Thestars of hope shiue every where.” 
PRING approaching, I began to make preparations 
for gardening. With the help of a hired man 
and such assistance as my boys could give me, I soon 
had the fences up and the ground in. good order 
Profiting by last year’s experience, I resolved to plant 
no corn or anything else so tempting to outsiders. 
Soon a fine variety of vegetables were growing in 
abundance. My boys delighted to work in the garden 
on their return from school every evening, and it was 
a pleasure to them, each morning, to bring in the q 
nice fresh vegetables which I wanted for dinner. 

I was very happy at this time—my husband’s busi- | 
ness prospering, my children growing so fast and being 
so healthy, and a prospect of some permanency in 
our present home. Late in the Spring, another son 
was added to our family. He was born on the 26th 
of May. As we fancied that he bore a strong resem- 
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: blance to my father, we gave him his name—Joseph 


Bentley: 

I wrote of this event in rejoicing terms to my 
father, but his reply was not altogether congratulatory. 
He regarded it as a misfortune for a poor man to 


have many children and I had heard my mother say 


he wished for only one himself, and being blessed with 
five he did not greatly rejoice in the number. I was 
the oldest and the only one that survived early youth, 


so that as it turned out, he was gratified in his wish 
not to be surrounded by a large family. 


The Summer holidays were now approaching and I 


spent a pleasant time preparing my sons for their 
school examination and exhibition. All this passed 
_ off with much satisfaction. We had a gay time, see- 


ing the children so happy. My husband now pur- 


chased a horse and buggy which greatly added to our 


means of enjoyment. We took long drives out into 


the country, refreshing mind and body, gazing on new 


scenes and drinking in the fresh, pure air. 


It is true that Woodville is itself a pleasant country 


_ town, surrounded by ample fields and gardens, but to 
spend an hour or two occasionally entirely away from 


the busy haunts of toil and traffic was a change I 
always enjoyed. I had no desire to make my home 


beyond the boundaries of town. Life in the country 


seems always so dull and monotonous, but, as a novelty, 
4 
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nothing is more delightful than to wander at will in © 


the realms of Nature, beholding only her works and 


enjoying that rest which we so often crave in the | 


hurried hours of business. 
We attended many picnics and fishing-parties. My 
husband and the elder -boys sometimes went bird 


shooting. They liked the novel sport and brought — 


home large supplies of game which I cooked. For a 
long time we thought this fare delicious, but at last 


began to grow tired of it. The birds were so numer- — 


ous that they actually seemed to darken the town, 
sometimes, in flying over. When we became weary 


of eating their meat, I used to cut off the fat and — 


cook out the grease which was as yellow and rich as 
butter and which answered the same purpose. I saved 


several large jars of it for future use. 


_ This part of the country was at that time extremely © 


rich in all kinds of game—birds,. squirrels, rabbits, 


opossums, deer, turkeys and wild hogs, which were to 


be had without more trouble than the mere killing. 


No fear of hunger here. Abundant means of com- — 


fortable life within reach of all. A little industry 
brought a plentiful store of everything. 

Very few white people had need to work at all. 
Nearly every labor was performed by slaves; the whites 
seemed generally indolent, passing lives of repose and 


plenty. My friend, Mrs. Brown, not being in good 
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health, her husband bought a yellow woman to cook 
and do housework; Mrs. Blacker also bought a slave 
woman; but I still continued to do my own work and 
remained healthier and happier than they with their > 
servants. Sometimes, I would hire a woman by the 
day to help me through some ‘special labor, but the 
rate of wages was very high and I avoided this 
expense as much as possible. : 

I employed a man to assist me in the garden, the 
ground being so wet and cold, and my boys having 
little leisure, for they were ay, busy with their ae 
les most of the time. 

As cold weather came on, I honened to. my hus- 
band to purchase some fresh pork, as I believed I 
‘could salt it down and keep it without spoiling. 
‘This I thought would be an economical plan, although 
there was risk in trying to save meat’ in this climate. 

He liked the idea and purchased two large, fat hogs, 
already slaughtered and ready for cutting up. I had 
never before seen such ‘fine meat in this eountry. I 
now proceeded to cut it up and salt it in the old 
English style, which I well understood. I soon had 
prepared a nice lot of hog’s head-cheese,. sausage and 
scrapple; the spare ribs and cheese were delicious, fur- 
mishing us with many a feast. The hamsI cut myself 
and the shoulders also like hams. The sides I left in : 
full size. All this I dry-salted, turning and rubbing 
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it every day for a week; then I let it lay undisturbed 
in the salt for another week, at the end of which time 
I hung it up in a cool, dry place. I lost none of it. 
Even to the last piece, in the late summer, it remained. 


cool, firm and sweet. 


Mrs. Cass, a very pleasant lady and a dress-maker, 
stayed with me a great deal,, As she always had 
much sewing, she often gave me employment in this 
line. She was proficient in her business and had a 
very extensive patronage. She was a great help, cut- 
ting and fitting garments for myself and children, and ' 
was also an agreeable companion. She, too, liked 
Woodville, but, being a Roman Catholic and devoted 
to her religion, was constantly troubled because there 
was no church of her denomination in the place. She 
sometimes went with me to the Episcopal Church and 
listened with interest to its services. It pleased her 
also to assist my children in preparing their Sunday 
school lessons. | | 

She was small, much below the medium height, but, 
full of sociability and brimming over with eood-natured 
liveliness. My sons were very glad of her assistance 
in the preparation for their Christmas entertainment, 
for, although she was not the mother of children, her 
genial temper placed her always in sympathy with 
the little folks, She was also prime mover in all our 
little social entertainments. In combination, especially 
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with the Browns and Blackers, we had many pleasant 
assemblies which served greatly to lessen the mono- 
tony of life in this quiet place. 

My husband enjoyed sociability and managed admi- 
rably in assisting and carrying out our various plans. 
He arranged the programmes, issued the invitations 
and exerted himself as master of ceremonies, generally. 

In the fall we decided to have a picnic, the guests 

all to be married people. A committee of three gen- 
tlemen was appointed to select a suitable place in the 
woods, not to exceed in distance three miles from town. 
This being found on the Stamps’ plantation, applica- 
tion for permission to use the grounds was made to 
the owners and readily granted. Mr. and Mrs. Stamps 
also invited the party to their house, in case the out- 
door pleasures were interrupted by bad weather. This 
kindness was altogether unexpected and highly tile 
ciated, 
- On the morning ‘of the day appointed, the whole 
party, laden with baskets of provisions and delicacies, 
met at our house, it being retired and less likely to 
attract attention than most other localities. U 

With much agreeable, bustle we started off, all 
laughing and talking at once, and as merry as little 
children just let loose from school.. Arrived at our 
destination, we were astonished at the beauty of the 
spot. It had been well- selected. 
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The richness of the Autumn woods in this latitude 
is beyond my powers of description. The beauty of 
a sunset glow seems to rest on everything. The fresh- 
ness of Spring departed, the bloom of Summer passed 
away, there is now a glow of maturity replacing and 
surpassing the beauty of earlier seasons. A picture 
of life when, the exuberance of childhood and the 
high expectations of youth being gone by, we enter 
upon the realization of deeper feelings and richer 
experiences. A pause of incomparable beauty between 
bloom and decay. 

- Much to our surprise and far be pou any expecta- 
tion, Mr. Stamps had prepared the grounds for our 
reception. The undergrowth had been cleared away 
and rustic seats arranged for our accommodation. And’ 
there, in the shade of those erand old woods, we sat 
on rude benches placed in a circle around the space 
for dancing. At one corner, on an elevated seat, sat 
the black fiddler, his face all glossy, his woolly locks 
tightly curled, his large eyes dancing with delight, his 
wonderfully thick lips parted in a broad smile, dis- 
closing the dazzling whiteness of his perfect teeth. 
His appearance was by no means the most unattrac- 
tive feature of the scene. 3 
At first, however, he had been in tribulation, not 
being able to find his fiddle in the wagon where he 
supposed he had put it.. He suspected that some one. 
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wishing to joke at the expense of “the married folks’ 
party” had hidden it. The important instrument was 
soon brought to, light, and its owner proceeded to 
tuning up with the air of a person on whose perfor- 
mance hung the fortunes of the day. And, in fact, 
we would have had a dull time without his services. 
- All things being at last in readiness, a quadrille 
was formed; the music began in earnest and “all went 
merry as a marriage bell.” The leaves of the trees 
shook, the branches seemed to be in sympathy, the 
birds fluttered and twittered and then paused, evidently 
wondering at our invasion of their domain! Nothing 
occurred to mar our enjoyment. Both old and young 
_ joined in the dance. 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Stamps came down, bringing contri-. 
‘butions of cakes and fruit to the dinner. Mrs. Stamps 
assisted in setting the table, which was crowded with 
: sumptuous fare. We were all so busy and so happy 
in the dancing circle that no one seemed to care for 
eating, but at length we proceeded to the feast and 
found that our pleasure had notin the least oe 
our appetites. 
Our host and hostess being quite old—the oldest 
couple on the grounds—they had not the least idea 
of joining in the dance, but, after dinner, some of us 
proposing that they should join in a set, they laughed 
heartily, but finally yielded to our persuasions, -which 
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much delighted us. It was a day of unalloyed pleas- 
ure, and far beyond what we had hoped. The hours 
flew by as if on wings and the returning hour came 
all too soon ! | 

We were so full of life that on our arrival at 
home some of us kept up the dance until after mid- 
night, my husband, Mrs. Cass and myself being of the 
number who assisted in prolonging the revelry. It 

was a day to be remembered, and even at this dis- 
tant time, seen, as it were, through mists of tears and 
shaded from view by many mourning boughs, I look 
back and gaze lingeringly before I pass on to other 
pages. 

Christmas drawing on, I had a very able assistant 
in Mrs. Cass, who was always ready to add to the 
comfort and pleasure of others. She delighted in — 
making pies, cakes and everything suitable for the 
approaching feasts. Above all, she said, we must 
have a royal plum pudding! No plum pudding seemed 
ike no Christmas to her! So we united in all sorts — 
of merry preparations. 

Mrs. Brown gave a large party. Mr. Brown kept 
a number of tailors employed and he found it best 
to exert himself to break the monotony of life when- 
ever he could in order to keep good workmen, the 
place not being very attractive to those who were 
without permanent interest here. As Mrs. Cass was 
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a favorite with the Browns, she was called on to assist 

: in their preparations for festivity, so she was kept’ 
constantly as busy as a bee. 

_ Finding her dress-making business on the increase, 

she rented rooms on Boston Row, over Noble’s store, | 
and sent to New Orleans for her younger sister, 

whose help she now needed. ‘This sister was a great 

pleasure, and they got along finely. The Browns 

lived close to them and prevented them from feeling 

lonely and unprotected. My husband and I, living at 

a greater distance, did not see them so often; but we 

called whenever we could and always found them 

cosy and cheerful. It was very agreeable to spend an 

hour or two with them after supper, when the day’s | 
work was done and the day’s cares laid aside. A. 

person of Mrs. Cass’s disposition could not fail to find 
friends in any place. Charity was her predominating 
trait. To help the poor and to nurse the destitute 
sick constituted her pleasure, and she never turned a 
deaf ear to any tale of sorrow. 

Politics were now agitating the whole country. The 
slavery question was the absorbing theme in this sec- 
Ption. A person not in favor of slaveholding was 
held in great public aversion. My husband really 
eared nothing about the matter one way or the other; 
he did not consider that he had anything to do with 
it. His indifference on the subject was misconstrued, 
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and it was hinted that he was secretly an abolitionist. 
This impression worked against. him and made us 
many enemies long before we had any suspicion of it. 

Public barbecues for political purposes were the 
order of the day. The finest speakers of all parties 
addressed the people and created much agitation. 
Fine dinners were given on the grounds with no 
regard to expense. Barbecued meats in great abund- 
ance and of the best quality were spread for all. 
Pies, cakes, jellies and all other kinds of luxurious 
food seemed to be without limit. I could not help 
wondering at the lavishness and waste of these gigan- 
tic feasts. After dinner came the music and dancing. 
Often four or five fiddles were employed; also tam- 
bourines and other instruments. - 

Turning away from the rough plank tables, spread 
so bounteously, there, at a little distance, was the 
dancing ground, roughly floored and canopied with 


planks, boughs of trees and moss to exclude the sun’s 
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rays. Now, the music began, the dancers took their — 


places and the politicians went quietly about, chatting 


with the ladies, making such good impressions as they 


were capable of, knowing, of course, that the women’s 
influence would have great weight with their husbands 
and feeling sure of success wherever a woman was 
enlisted in their favor. | 


To a stranger, coming unexpectedly on one of these 
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scenes, everything would seem like a tale of énchant- 
ment. First, he would probably be attracted by the 
inviting smell of the meats to the long pits dug for 
barbecuing purposes. These pits were filled with fire- 
wood, which, being burned down to coals, was now 
ready to “barbecue” the meat, which was stretched 
on poles above. This was watched and turned and 
seasoned until prepared for consumption, and I can 
truly say that I never tasted anything more palatable. 
Whole hogs and sheep were served up in this way. 

Mr. Beaumont took me to these barbecues when- 
ever he could spare time to do so. His employers, 
for some unknown reason, objected to this; they said 
he had no business at such places, but this expression 
of their opinion did not deter him in the least. He 
thought that after work hours his employers had no 
right to dictate as to his ways of spending time. He 
liked social gatherings, had always enjoyed | him- 
self in this way and intended to keep it up. 

Now the Company began to be more and more 
exacting, requiring Mr. Beaumont’s services night and 
day, not allowing him time even for needful rest. He 
grew restless and dissatisfied, and thought he could do 
better by leaving Woodville. I liked the people, the 
place and the climate, but, my husband being so 
harassed in his business, I thought we had better 
_ return to- Philadelphia. | 
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I wrote to my father about this time, but, well- 
knowing his abolition sentiments, I was very careful 
to refrain from saying anything which might elicit 
remarks from him on this subject, as there was no 
knowing who might see his answer before it reached 
me. I felt as if between fires; subject to suspicion 
here, afraid of giving offense there, and continually 
bothered concerning matters with which I had nothing 
to do. 


The Railroad Board at this juncture drew up a new 


set of rules and regulations which my husband would 
be required to follow. This he refused to do and 
resigned his place. I suppose we would have left 
Woodville immediately had there not been reports of 
yellow fever in every direction and many places 
quarantined. : 

We had little money and a large family. We talked 
and consulted much together and concluded to leave 
Woodville as soon as practicable. Meanwhile we 
must do the best we could. About this period we 
received a letter from Philadelphia, bringing news of 
the death of Mr. Beaumont’s sister, Mary, who with 
her baby was to be buried beside my two children in 
Franklin Cemetery, in compliance with her last request. 

Now came the Summer holidays and I, as usual, 
-took delight in making them as pleasant as possible 
to my boys, the two oldest of whom: had begun to 
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wish for employment by which they could make a 
little money. ; 

William H., the oldest, had been for some time 
staying as much as possible in the shop with his 
father, learning all he could about the business. : 

Fruit and vegetables of all kinds were abundant. 
I busied myself, with the aid of the children, pick- 
ling, preserving and drying fruit. The details of house- 
keeping are so different here from what they are at 
the North that I had a great deal to learn. 

In Philadelphia I could buy coffee already roasted, 
vegetables picked, bread and rolls baked, and was, 
besides, surrounded by many other helps and con- 
veniences. | 

Here everything was entirely different; still, with 
all its drawbacks, I liked life in the South. My hus- 
band’s loss of employment came in July, and on 


account of the yellow fever and because of other 


impediments we could not hope to make any present 
change for the better. As soon as it was known that 
he was idle, Mr. Beaumont had many jobs offered 
him on plantations where repairs were needed on 
mills and cotton gins, 

Ile first went out to Oakwood, where we had found 
refuge in 1855 from the yellow fever, to repair Mr. 
Brown’s cotton gin. Our eldest son went with him to 
assist in the work. 
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Edward, anxious to help in some way, asked if I 
could not take a store and start business as I had in 
Philadelphia. The idea struck me favorably, but I 
scarcely knew how to apply myself where I was not 
yet quite acquainted with the ways and requirements 
of the people. I had noticed, too, that it appeared to 
be considered rather disgraceful for a woman to be 
engaged in any business at all public. 

I talked to my English friends concerning the 
matter. They thought there was money to be made 
in business, but that I would probably be broken up 
by the yellow fever in the fall. The more I thought 
of the venture, the more I was inclined to undertake 
it. Edward urged me on, saying he would assist me 
all he could. Mrs. Cass joined her influence to his 
and said she was sure I would succeed. She being a 
woman of fine business capacity and well experienced, 
IT was influenced by her views. She. promised to assist 
me all in her power. As a dress-maker she knew the 
wants and tastes of the wealthiest ladies of the vicin- 
ity and could aid me in selecting goods likely to be 
in demand. She made my house her home - during 
her unemployed seasons and I was always glad to 
have her with me. Besides being agreeable she was 
useful, teaching me much about her trade so that I 
soon gained a proficiency which was profitable to me. 

Friends brought dresses for me to make, and 
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expressed themselves well pleased with my work, but 
I could not make much in that line as I was so 
frequently interrupted by the claims of my family. I 
was sure I could do better with a store, so I talked 
to Mr. Beaumont about it, but the plan did not please’ 
him. He said he could surely earn enough to support 
his family, but I begged to be allowed to make a 
small investment. Reluctantly he consented. 

I now rented a store from Mr. Pascoe. At once the 
question arose how was I to obtain goods? We were 
quarantined against New Orleans, and I did not hope 
to purchase in Woodville so as to be able to sell 
again with profit. As soon as my wants were known, 
I was offered a good bargain by a merchant who 
_ desired to close out. As far as groceries were con- 
cerned I had no trouble, they being allowed to come 
from the city without hinderance, and now, my little 
boat being launched, I set about studying the best way 
- to steer its course. I soon saw that it would be 
- unwise to keep much stock on hand at the present 
juncture. Many people thought I would fail, as, if 
the yellow fever came, my trade would be greatly 
interrupted. Somehow, it seemed to me that I would 
surely succeed. The store I had rented was about a 
quarter of a mile from my dwelling. This was an 
inconvenience which I hoped to remedy as soon as 
I could find a vacant house nearer my business. 


é 
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fever of 1855, lived close to my new store and was — 


a 
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Mrs. Gaypart, my good nurse during the yellow | 


of marked assistance to me in many ways. From her — 


I soon learned the use of a brick oven and she ~ 


assisted me in the making of bread, cakes and other 
good things. 7 
I saw that refreshing drink was a great want of 


the season, so I began the manufacture of beer, soda — 


water and other cooling beverages. The sale of these 


was astonishing. I had not hoped for the profit which ~ 


flowed in from this channel. People came in crowds. 
to drink. Slave and free alike patronized me; my 
bread, cakes and pies disappeared as if by magic. My 
only trouble was that I could not keep up with the 
demand for these home-made refreshments. Mrs. 


Gaypart and my son assisted me constantly, but even — 


with their help I had more than I could do. Mr. 


Beaumont’s surprise was very great, the profits of my — 


little business being so considerable. No one could 


be more astofiished than was I. Everything moved — 


on with steady prosperity. My refreshments were 
the chief means by which custom came, but I made 
good sales in dry-goods, groceries and such little 
articles in the millinery line as I could spare time 
to make. 

And so commenced a business which was destined 
to continue and increase and cling to me for the 
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remainder of my life, for I suppose I shall remain to 
the end, as I now am, mistress of a store in the same 
town where I first made the venture— W oodville—so 
many years ago! Times have entirely changed since 
then and so have my circumstances, but of that I will | 
say more later. 


is 
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CHAPTER Viti. 


IN A FELON’S CELL. 


‘*A prison cell, a felon’s bed! 
God! can it be that this is so? 
T lift my hands and heart to Him 
Who now alone can soothe my woe!” 
UST as was predicted the yellow fever came nearer 
and nearer until it appeared quite certain to 
reach Woodville. Now began a great bustle and 
excitement, people rushing about in haste, making 
arrangements to get away. Many merchants closed 
their stores and hurried into the country with their 
families. This gave me an opportunity of securing 


good bargains. I continued to purchase whenever I 


thought there was a prospect of profit and the results ; 


justified my opinions in this matter. Mr. Beaumont 


thought we had better leave town, but I told him I 


had had sufficient experience in that line and did not 
crave a repetition of it. As I had had the yellow 
fever I felt that, in case it appeared in my family, I 
could nurse them through. My husband had many 
misgivings, but I had none. He at leneth yielded to 
my persuasions and concluded to remain. 
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_ Well, the yellow fever did come and my two eldest, 
: sons took it the first week. One evening on their 
_ return from the funeral of a young man—who was not 
_ known to have had the yellow fever—they both came 
in complaining of violent headache. Presently I had 
them in bed and administered hot foot-baths, also 
giving them plenty of warm teas. The violence of 
their symptoms rapidly increasing, I was greatly 
alarmed, and worked vigorously to keep them in a pro- 
per state. My husband was at the store, not knowing 
of the trouble at home. Since the yellow fever panic 
had appeared he was, of course, cut off from all em- 
_ ployment in the country, so he remained with me, 
_ being a great help in my new business. On this 
; occasion, I had left the store, intending to return almost 
immediately. He waited and waited, wondering much. 
; Finally, he feit sure that something must be wrong at 
home, so he closed the store and came to see about 
‘ me. I was glad enough when he made his appear- 
ance, for I needed his assistance. My servants left 
: quickly as soon as they found fever in the house. 
_ My sons were soon raving and unconscious of all 
around them. I braced myself for the worst and to 
_ prepare to do all in my power to conquer the disease. 

_ As soon as I could possibly spare him, I urged 
my husband to return to the store and assured him 


_ that I would meet the demands of home. My younger 
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children were busy keeping up fires, making teas and 
preparing foot-baths. 

The great violence of the boys’ fever was very 
alarming. I had never seen anything like it before 
and my heart was sick with apprehension; still, I 
must not faint or falter! I called in neither nurse nor 
physician. The nursing I could do myself, and I had 
no faith in medicine for yellow fever. My views on 
this subject came from various sources of information, 
especially from the reading of Dr. Beach’s “ Practice 
of Medicine,” in which I had confidence and which 
had guided me for many years. 

Keeping my patients covered was a heavy task. 
They were in the same bed, rolling, tossing and 
entirely unconscious. I wrapped each one separately in 
a blanket, so that he could not throw it. off. They 
knew nothing for three or four days. I watched and 
attended them closely until they were out of danger, 
taking care all the time to conceal from them the 
fact that they had the yellow fever. 

No sooner were they up and about than my hus- 
band was stricken down. His attack was milder, and, 
as my elder sons were able to assist in nursing him 
through, I had no other help. He soon recovered or. 
appeared to do so, but, two weeks after getting up, 
had a relapse which was worse than the first attack. 

One evening, the President of the Railroad, not 
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_having seen my husband for a long time, called to 
_ inquire about him. He came in, and, after I had told 
_him the state of the case, he entered Mr. Beaumont’s 
room, and found him in such a low condition that he 
insisted on bringing a physician immediately. He left 
the house, and soon returned, accompanied by Dr. 
_ Alfred Holt, the same physician who had attended 
me during my attack of yellow fever. The Doctor 
inquired very closely into the case and also requested 
a full account of my sons’ sickness. He said that Mr. 
Beaumont was very low, indeed, but approved of my 
course of treatment and recommended no change. He 
said he was convinced that I did have genuine yellow 
: fever and I replied that I had never for a moment 
doubted the fact. 

: Mr. Beaumont was long in recovering. Strange to 
say, the younger children did not take the fever. I 
wag in hopes they would do so, but was disappointed. 
I wanted all to have it while I could be with them, 
and so in future years they need have no dread of it: 
P As quickly as possible, I returned to my work at 
the store, and found ample occupation, in fact, more 
: than I could accomplish without help. Yellow fever 
; was now raging all over town; the groans of the sick 
were heard on every side; people mourning for the 
dead met from all quarters. Again the graveyard 
wore the same plowed up appearance which I so well 
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remembered. Business houses were closed; the air 
was thick with pestilence; the odor was sickening; a — 
struggle everywhere between life and death, and it 
seemed that death would be victor! The town was 
simply an extensive hospital. Nothing was thought 
of but the wants of the sick. 

This emergency brought into view the grandeur 
and nobility of those who walked day after day, unfear- 
ing, in the path of benevolence, waiting on the sick — 
with untiring assiduity and doing good constantly, — 
never hesitating or pausing to consider their own — 
risk. Some of these fell victims to the plague, died — 
at their posts, never doubting that they were right 
in exposing themselves and never regretting that they 
were called to suffer the consequences of their expo- 
sure! How much is due to this class no one can 
estimate! Day by day, in all places and at all times, — 
the same spirit inspires them, making smooth many a 
rough path and shedding light upon many a scene of 
darkness! In the midst of selfishness, they move 
unspotted, carrying within them a balm of comfort for 
every ill! That such exist, let us rejoice and thank 
God! | : 1 

Hach day during that fearful season seems even now 
to stand out distinctly in memory. Each for a long 
time seemed only a sad repetition of the one preceding. 
A murky sky, a thick atmosphere, an ve 
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: odor, deserted houses, silent streets, with here and 
there a pale, despairing face flitting by—these were 
the only sights except the passing hearse with its 
few mourning followers. 

November at length brought a favorable change. 
The scourge was past. Houses were opened and 
aired, stores were also opened; the pall gradually lifted, 
the air became cold and bracing. ‘The skies wore 
_ their old look of brightness; the day of desolation 
was at an end. People began to return and business 
put on an appearance of briskness. Many old familiar 
faces .were missing and many a sad heart throbbed in 
the community, but, all the same, business went on. 

A letter from my father, after a long delay, reached 


me about this time. It ran as follows: 


COVENTRY, Sept. 30th, 1858. 

My DEAR CuHILpREN:—I duly received your kind 
favor of the 24th at Northampton, where I have been 
delivering four lectures; but the pleasure I had in 
hearing from you was greatly diminished by the state- 
ment you make of a case of fever having occurred in 
your district. I have watched with anxiety the pro- 
oress of the fever in New Orleans this season, but 
hope as the cool time is now coming on it will abate, 
and, at any rate, its ravages will not extend North to 
you. * 

I did not send the books as I intended, because a 
difficulty arose in the consignment; but I will send 
the case as soon as practicable. 
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I have not heard lately from your mother, but 
believe she is as well as usual; I shall send your let- 
ter down to her. I have not been home for a long 
time. 

You have often heard us talk of my grand-uncle, 
the Rev. Joseph Whitehead. I have been intending 
these thirty years to visit the scenes of his twenty- 
three years ministry sometime when in Northampton. 
I went there a fortnight ago and was much oratified 
to find that, though he has been dead forty years, he is 
remembered by all the old people with the most lively 
and deepest veneration, every one telling with such 
tender emotions of some personal favor or kindness 
they had received from him. They all seemed delight- 
ed to meet even a distant relative of his and, when 
they found I was trying to lead a useful life, they 
seemed still better pleased. After being in the Sab- 
bath school for some time and hearing a sermon from 
the venerable pulpit he had occupied so long, I went 
to the house where he had lived. The rooms he 
used are still called “Mr. Whitehead’s rooms” and his 
portrait still hangs over his study door. 


I enclose you one of our papers and will send you ~ 


plenty more with the books, so that our grandehil- 
dren may see a little of the good I am endeavoring 
to accomplish in what you call the “old country.” 
Hoping you are still very well, and that I shall 
hear from you in due course, I remain 
Your Affectionate Father, 
JOSEPH BENTLEY. 
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_ My husband and sons having quite recovered their 
health were now able to work and found plenty to do 
assisting me in my business, which was constantly 
5 increasing. Even during the epidemic I had a steady 
run of custom, as so many other stores were closed 
and I had a good stock of great variety. As cold 
| weather came on, I needed a new supply and resolved 
to go to New Orleans to make a selection as soon as 
fresh goods could be brought from there with safety. 
At this juncture we received notice to vacate our 
‘dwelling, as a new master machinist had been employed 
| by the Railroad Company and he needed the house at 
once. There being no vacant dwelling, I rented the 
little store next door to the one used for my business. 
This was very much cramped and terribly incon- 
venient, but I could do no better. Here again was a 
_ troublesome move, but all of us being well we went 
to work cheerfully and soon had things in order, 
4 though not arranged exactly as we wished. 

’ I now made up my mind to take a trip to New 
Orleans without further delay. It being December 
ist and all danger from the yellow fever at an end, 
there was no longer any risk in bringing up goods. 
Although I had been purchasing from New Orleans 
merchants, I had never before visited their town. 
Carrying recommendations with me, I started and 


arrived next morning in the Crescent City. 
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The first news I heard on reaching there was by 
telegram. It was the announcement that a large por- 
tion of Woodville had been destroyed by fire. 


At first, I could by no means believe it, but it was 


nevertheless true. 

My friend Mrs. Cass suffered severely.. She had just 
become well-established in business and was handsomely 
fitted up to meet the increasing requirements, which 
were very extensive. Some of her clothes and a few 
articles of furniture were all she had left. The news 
of the -fire prompted me to purchase more largely 
than I would otherwise have done, as it was natural 


to suppose there would be an unusual demand. I 


expended what cash I had and also purchased on credit 

which was freely offered and, in fact, urged upon me. 
Everything was satisfactory and, indeed, flattering, 

for I found that my credit was good beyond my will 


to take advantage of it. 


I hurried through business with all possible dispatch, , 


being very anxious concerning the progress of affairs — 


at home during my absence. Arriving there I found 


everything all right. Mr. Beaumont and the boys had 


made good sales at the store, and Mrs. Gaypart had — 


kept the house in perfect order. She had found the 
children obedient, attentive and helpful, and was much 
pleased with them. 

The shelves in my store being now almost empty, 
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: we were made glad each evening by the arrival of 
‘the train bringing in new cases, boxes and barrels. 
Some of the merchants seemed a little dissatisfied at 
seeing the custom I attracted, and the remarks made 
on my increasing business were not always good- — 
natured. 

Some of the railroad directors, who had from the 
first viewed us with distrust, now increased their vigi- 


Jance and watched all our movements as if we had 


been criminals. At last, a friend came to us with the 


news that we were in danger. Court, of which I knew 
nothing, being so absorbed in my own business, was 
in session. Mr. Beaumont and myself had _ been 
reported to the grand jury and we were liable to be 
arrested at any moment. What for? What had we > 
- done? What law had we transgressed? I felt dis- 
mayed and all the more so as I was ignorant of the 
nature of the charge against us. Our friend Mr. 
Brown insisted on taking Mr. Beaumont and my son 
William out to Oakwood. He had work for them 
and, besides, wished them to leave town until the 
danger “blew over.” So they went, as I urged them 
to do. 

Soon the blow came. The grand jury found two 
pills against us. I was arrested. To describe my 
consternation when the sheriff's deputy came to take 
me would be impossible! It was simply overwhelm- 
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ing! Of what was I accused? Ignorant of the laws, — 


having no adviser, I knew not what to do. I never 


thought of employing a lawyer, the energies of my 
mind seemed benumbed. Perhaps, in our ignorance 
we had committed some heinous crime! What was 
it? Anyhow it was a sort of relief to be nearing 
the worst, whatever that might be! My son Edward, 
then only twelve years old, trembled with apprehen- 
sion; even the little children caught the spirit of the 
occasion and gathered around me, mute and pitiful. 


I locked up my store, handed the key to my next 


door neighbor Mr. Freshon, a very reliable man, and — 


started off under charge of the deputy, leaving my 

little household in care of Mrs. Gaypart. | 
Not a single friend came forward. The Court House 

being only a couple of hundred yards distant, we soon 

reached it, the sheriff placed me in the prisoner’s box 

and the trial began. What it all amounted to I didn’t 

know. then and I don’t know now. 

_ These thoughts came to me: 


“Here I am in a prisoner’s box, arrainged for trial 


before a Judge sitting in an old chair in the rostrum, 


lawyers and counsellors seated about promiscuously 
before him!” 

This was the first time I had ever seen the inside 
of a Court House in the United States of America. 
I looked at everything, finding it dilapidated and 
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neglected. I stole a glance around, under heavy pres- 

4 sure of suspense. 

4 My thoughts wandered to the time when my father 
and myself visited the High Courts of England, where 

the Judge sat on his bench as a king would sit on 
‘ his throne, with impressive authority and importance | 
: which attracted every eye, with counsellors subject to 

his word, his beautiful white wig so massive and his 
gown so grand! Every counsellor with white wig and 

gown of lower degree in order and style properly 
4 arranged; the Court room with its magnificent archi- 

tecture. All this arose in my memory when I rea- 

lized my present condition. 

_ “What if my father could see me now,” I thousht! 

“and what if he only knew that these lawless people 
: were taking vengeance on me because of his political | 
| opinions! No. I would not for worlds have him 
know! I will suffer on, I will bear their impositions 
_ and persecutions patiently! I will try to fortify myself 
against these powerful leaders! Just at this time, I 
_ expect my father is in the House of Lords or .the 
: House of Commons. Where am 1? Surrounded by a 
set of ruffians ready to swallow me, and not a friend 
to protect me, no matter what this Court may bring 
against me! What have I done? I examine myself, 
but can find nothing. The civil or criminal laws 


could not bring me into this prisoner’s box! No, it 
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is an anti-abolition scheme! I can see it plainly in 
the eyes and in the actions of those in authority over — 
this Court of Wilkinson County, which none dare 
oppose! Hven my English friends stand back, fearing 
to injure their own business interests in the future!” 

The Judge of the Court was the President of the 
Railroad Company. We were suspected of abolition 
sentiments and must be “put down” somehow! The 
idea that I could be looked upon as dangerous in 
any way seemed too absurd! 

My little ones gathered about me. They knew that 
their mother was sad and their faces displayed the 
sympathy which no words could express. I had no 
playful words, no merry songs for them that night! 

I was relieved, when, wearied out with their day’s | 
plays and sorrow, they laid their little heads on their 
pillows, overcome by the happy sleep of innocence; 
and now, being left to unobserved reflection, I grew — 
miserable, indeed. There was no sleep for me. | 

The morrow and its possible troubles filled my 
brain and banished all inclination for repose. There 
I lay, accused of crimes and under guard! What 
would be the consequence? What the final result? If 
I could only think of a friend on whom I might call 
for advice! A lawyer did not come into my head. Iq 
don’t believe I would have employed one even if I — 
had thought of it. 3 
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There lay my little ones, sleeping so peacefully! I 
_ went from one to the other, kissing the happy little faces 
and showering tears upon them. Thank God, they 
were not miserable! I thought bitterly of their deso- 
lation in case anything serious happened to me. But, 
_ perhaps, after all, I might be released without much 
trouble. All night long the struggle continued, the 
_ gray dawn finding me haggard and broken. 

Soon the children awoke, springing from their beds 
and calling for their mother. For their sakes I made 
an effort to throw off my gloom, as it seemed cruel 
_ to oppress their young spirits by wearing such trou- 
bled looks. The morning was very bright, the sun 
shining as brilliantly as in summer. The town was 
crowded and as I passed with the deputy from my 
house to the court-room, meeting many acquaintances, 
‘ but no friend with a word of comfort for me, I can- 
not express the intensity of my desolation. 

Arrived at the Court room, I was again placed in 
the box and the trial went on. 

I had no counsel, no witnesses. The witnesses for 
the State were examined. I heard things stated and 
sworn to which I knew to be utterly false. 

A man had bought a gallon of whisky from me 
and had taken it away in quart bottles. It was un- 
lawful for me to sell by the quart. I was asked 
: questions the sense of which did not seem to reach 
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my brain. Neither of what they were nor how I : 
replied have I any recollection. All was confusion. — 

The Judge glanced sternly at me; the District 
Attorney talked a long time, sometimes looking at 
me, but not so severely. 

The Judge said something to the jurors, who 
retired, but almost immediately returned with the ver- ' 
dict of “Guilty!” 

Two charges were proved against me. At one time 
it was a bottle of whisky; on the other occasion it 
was a loaf of bread and a glass of sweet beer. 

The Judge showed that he was pleased with the 
verdict. He asked me if I was guilty of the first 
charge. I replied: | 

MNo Tam notl” 

Then he asked was I guilty of the second. I said: 

“Yes; and I will be guilty again if ever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself!” 

Then I was overcome and burst into tears. 

The Judge passed sentence. I was to be put in 
jail for a week and pay a fine; I did not know how 
much then and I do not know yet. _ 

I asked for a carriage and requested leave to call — 
at my home before going to jail. Arrived at my 
house, I packed a little trunk, gave Mrs. Gaypart 
every necessary direction, instructed my son Edward 
as to all I wished him to do during my absence and — 
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‘saw Mr. Froshon, who promised to keep my store 
keys and take care of everything. He also assured 
“me that he would be glad to serve me in any way 
and that I might call on him for any service in his 
_ power. 


_ Then came the sorrowful parting from my children. 
a stepped into the carriage, scarcely noticing the 
sheriff, who had waited patiently for me. He had my 
little trunk in the vehicle. | | 
| In a few minutes we were at the jail door. The 
‘sheriff said I would be well treated and I would 
“occupy a room on the floor with the jailer’s family. 
Mr. Crist, the jailer, met me at the door in a rough 
and surly manner, and immediately placed me in a 
gloomy iron-barred apartment, dirty, dingy and with- 
out furniture, not even a chair or bedstead. <A soiled 
"mattress was spread in one corner—a mattress on 
which had reposed the form of many a thief and many 
amurderer! I could not repress a shudder, but, before 
‘I could utter a word, the jailer had disappeared, leav- 
“ing me locked within this wretched apartment. 

_ My senses seemed to forsake me. The desolation 
of my position overcame me. I knew that I had 
‘committed no crime. I had always been careful to 
conform to law and order, yet here I was a convicted 
criminal, locked up in a loathsome cell—no friend to 
comfort me, no sympathizer near! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


PROSPERITY AND ENJOYMENT, 


‘Sweet Sabbath days, whose ling’ring light 
Still o'er my pathway seems to rest— 

Sweet home, sweet hope securely ours— 
Ah, we were blest!” 


UDDENLY the door was unlocked; the jailer, 

S accompanied by a forlorn-looking woman, stood 
before me. | 

“Here,” he said, “is some one to keep you com- — 
pany! The Court is making examples of such women 
as you!” 

Then he turned away, locked the door and left me 
alone with the stranger. 

She was pale and trembling, and so agitated that 
she could not at first utter a word. When partially 
recovered, she told her story with many tears and 
sobs. 

Her name was Way. Her husband, a hard-work- 
ing carpenter, had been bed-ridden for more than 
two years. She had two daughters, one married 
and living in Alabama, but too poor and too far off 
to be of any assistance. Her other daughter lived 
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with her and took in sewing, which was furnished 
chiefly by negro slaves, who brought butter and vege- 
tables in payment. These slaves sometimes assisted 
in lifting her husband, cutting wood and doing such 
little jobs as were too heavy for the poor women. 
Some friend had given her husband a gallon of 
whisky, and one day she gave a small quantity of it 
to a negro, who was working for her. She was tried 
for it and found guilty of selling whisky which she 
_ had, neither bought nor sold. 

In relating this she broke down and wept bitterly. 
She had a little home within the -corporation limits 
of Woodville—a few acres with a log house on it— 
but she said she would now try to sell it and get away 
from a place where so-much evil had befallen her. 
In listening to her I lost sight of my own sorrows. 
It seemed as if Providence had in merey sent me 
_ this companion to save me from utter desolation and 
j despair. 

Now I had no thought of leaving Woodville. It 
was my resolution to stay and prosper. I knew I 
had done no wrong and I felt that I would never be 
utterly forsaken. Enemies thickened around me, 
envious of the prosperity I enjoyed, never seeming to 
reflect that my profits were the result of hard labor 
and strict economy, which, it seemed to me, were 
worthy of approval. 
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The first night in jail was one of sobs and tears. 
No sleep visited our eyes. We talked and cried until 
the morning light broke through the bars upon the 
dirty bed on which we lay. Seven days must I spend 
in this place. 

I did not intend the jailer should know that I suf. 
fered or cared for this imprisonment. His _ brutal 
ways aroused my resentment and I designed to. show 
him that neither he nor any other foe could curb my 
spirit, so, when our scanty breakfast was brought, it 
found me apparently very much interested in the sewing 
with which I had provided myself. I remarked care- 
lessly that I would take advantage of the week’s rest 
and quiet to make up a good lot of clothing for my 
children. I had plenty of cloth with me, and Mrs. 


Way was glad to assist me in sewing, as it diverted 


her mind in some measure from the evils of her situ- 


ation. 
Thus passed days, during which we sewed and talked 


sometimes even indulging in a moment’s merriment. 


When darkness came we were allowed no light after 


eight o’clock. The nights were passed chiefly in sing- 
ing, praying and talking. We slept but little. Our 
misfortune, however, impressed each of us differently. 


My companion’s craving was to get away from 


Woodville—to. escape from a place where she had 


encountered such terrible persecution. She could not 
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bear to think of remaining where everything would 
"serve to remind her of these days and nights of 
horror. She must sell out and depart. 
| I, on the contrary, was resolved to stay. JI knew 
that I was innocent of all wrong, or intention of wrong. 
I would show my enemies that I could not only 
remain, despite their efforts to drive me away, but 
remain and prosper until they should be compelled to 
see that I could not be put down. 
_ Mrs. Way said she knew she could get but little 
for her property, as Col. Hoard held a mortgage against. 
it and she must sell subject to that encumbrance. 

While she was talking it struck me that I might 
buy her property and thus secure a permanent home. 
The more I thought of the plan, the stronger grew 
my resolution, so I got a full description of the prop- 
erty. There were eight acres of land, with a log house 
consisting of five rooms. 

‘We had been so often compelled to move from 
house to house on short notice and at inconvenient 
seasons that I rejoiced in the prospect of having a 

home from which there would be no chance of eject- 
ment. Mrs. Way said she would leave as soon as she 
could sell and would take her husband to Alabama, 
where they would be with his friends and relations, 
as he was a native of that State. 


_ This poor woman, who was very simple and _ igno- 
4 
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rant, excited my compassion greatly. I made up my 
mind, therefore, to buy her place and also to assist 
her in any way I could. 

My son Edward H. came to see how I was and 
what I needed. He brought good reports from home, 
saying that all were well, but that the little ones were 
constantly calling for me. Mrs. Gaypart soothed them 
by telling them that I was coming soon. 

Several ladies wished to call on me, but I declined 
all visits, not being willing to receive company in such 
a place. 

Sometimes I went to the barred window to catch 
a breath of fresh air, but I soon retreated, as it faced 
the main street and I could be seen by the many 
passers-by. As my store was only about two hun- 


dred yards distant, I could have had a view of it if : 


the iron bars and thick walls had not prevented. 
. Having finished the sewing on hand, I sent for 
more cloth to work up, as I did not.desire to be idle. 


As the term of my imprisonment neared its close, — 


Mr. Freshon proposed to open and air my store, my 
son wishing to clean, dust and put things in order 
before my return. J] was very thankful to my neigh- 
bor for his kind interest and accepted his proffered 
services, so he and my son went to work to make 
everything look bright and clean. 

On the morning of the day befere Christmas my 
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jailer presented himself, saying that my time was up. 
‘He presented to me a large official paper, which, he 
‘said, contained the account of the fines and expenses 
I had to settle. This I refused to touch, telling him 
that I would not pay one cent, he might return ~ 
with his orders to those who sent him and that I 
‘was in no hurry to leave his jail, as if was a nice, 
quiet place, and I had plenty of sewing to occupy me, 
‘so he might go away and lock the door as usual! 
He was not very civil, but I laughed and seemed 
‘not in the least affected by his roughness, although it 
‘did, in fact, offend and wound me. Finally, he departed, 
locking the door and leaving us for awhile alone. 
Soon, however, he returned, throwing open the door 
with a bang and announcing that I was at liberty. 
In a very leisurely manner I began to pack my 
things, neither hurried nor flurried in the least by his 
rude impatience. It was not yet time for Mrs. Way’s 
liberation, and I hated leaving her alone in that mis- 
erable place. 
FAs I stepped into the street, I found it crowded 
with people, many of whom joined me in my walk 
‘to the store. I was compelled to get behind the 
‘counter and commence selling immediately. I wanted 
to go home, next door, to see my children, but the 
rush of business prevented me from doing so and I 
; remained busy at the store all day. Mr. Freshon 
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with two hired men assisted me and none of us were 
allowed rest until late in the night. 

The next day, my husband and eldest son returned. 
Mr. Beaumont had heard nothing of what had occurred 
during his absence and was shocked beyond measure 
when he learned the news. He grew violently excited 
and was angry that he had been absent. I told him 
all was for the best, as, if he had been here, he would 
probably have added to the trouble by being himself 
imprisoned. I told him that things might be worse and 
reminded him of the case of Mr. Charles Oury, who in 
53 was imprisoned for two weeks and heavily fined 
because he had purchased a load of wood from a slave 
without an order. The owner of the slave had pur- 
posely sent him to town without the order, hoping 
thus to entrap some unwary foreigner, and Mr. Oury 
fell into the snare. There seemed to be a strong 
predjudice among the planters against those who did 
not own slaves, a constant suspicion that they were 
_abolitionists, and a disposition to persecute and pros- 
ecute them on every occasion. We were very far from 
being the only persons who suffered in this way. 
Positive proof against a foreigner was not at all nec- 
essary. He was always supposed to be in some way 
leagued with abolitionists and had to suffer in con- 
sequence. 

Mr. Oury was thrown into jail and his wife, fright- 
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~ ened beyond reason, fell sick and died. He was not 
allowed to see her, but was suffered under guard to 
| join her funeral procession as it passed the jail. From 
the graveyard he was in the same way escorted back 
to jail, not being permitted to visit his home to see 
his three little children, now doubly desolate. 

My children, having hung up their stockings on 
Christmas Eve, were greatly disappointed at finding 
that Santa Claus had neglected them. I soon satisfied 
them by telling them that their father would speedily be 
home, laden with the presents which Santa Claus had 
commissioned him to bring, knowing that, coming in 
this way, they would be most acceptable; so they waited 
patiently until he came, when they were rewarded by 
the full realization of all their expectations. 

Now was a happy space. With my husband and 
children, I was satisfied and at peace. Mr. Freshon 
came in with congratulations. I told Mr. Beaumont of 
all that he had done for me, and he was truly grateful. 
_As my store was well-stocked and easy of access, I 
might have lost everything if some one had not watched 
it night and day. Mr. Freshon said that, as he was 
so near and had plenty of time, he had done no more 
than he should in attending to my interests—that any 
other friend would have done the same if similarly 
situated and that no thanks were due him for the 
performance of so plain a duty. 
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Mr. Beaumont, overwhelmed by the misfortunes 
that had fallen upon me, cared very little for the 
profits which were accompanied by such risks. Mr. 
Freshon described to him my coming from jail, fol- 
lowed by a crowd of customers, both white and 
black. He had come forward to assist me, knowing 
that if all customers were not treated with atten- 
tion, they would go to the stores of others who 
watched me with envy and longed for my downfall. 
Mr. Beaumont said that money was little comfort 
where we were at any moment hable to be arrested 
and imprisoned without knowing why or wherefore. 
He was in favor of eetting away as quickly as pos- 
sible. To this I objected; the news of my having 
been in jail would follow us and work more injury 
where the full truth was not known. We had a large 
family; in my store was a large stock of goods and 
my business had been suspended long enough to make 
me fear that I should be unable to meet my bills at 
maturity. My credit must be maintained, and to do 
this we must keep steady. 

My sales on Christmas Eve had been very profit- 
able. Without special preparation and, in fact, with- 
out any expectation, I had on that occasion taken m 
a sum of money sufficient to make up largely for the 
time I had lost, for Christmas Eve is the busiest 
period in the year for a business like mine. Of this 
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I was then ignorant and so fell into my good fortune 
accidentally, or, [ may say, providentially. Some one 
says that “Within our own hearts are the stars of 
our destiny.” This I do not altogether contradict, but 
im many instances it is plain that agencies and influ- — 
‘ences surround us over which we have no control 
and which yet carry us on into currents for which 
we have made no calculation. It has many times 
been thus with me. Turning to look in one direc- 
tion, I have been attracted to some other course and 
followed a current which was not to be avoided. 

| At the present juncture Mr. Beaumont thought of 
‘nothing but getting away. I was equally bent on 
Temaining, and, as every day showed many impedi- 
‘ments in the way of his plans and everything tended 
‘to favor mine, he was in a measure forced to vield. 

_ Mrs. Way being at length released from jail, I 
visited her place and saw her husband—a most piti- 
ful sight; not able to feed himself, not even able to 
‘turn in his bed without help. His wife’s sufferings 
distressed him terribly. He, too, wanted to get away 
and be carried to his people in Alabama, so he fully 
‘approved of his wife's plan to sell the place. 

I next saw Colonel Hoard and made all satisfactory. 
He expressed his willingness to await my convenience 
in lifting the mortgage. I liked the location of the 
‘property; the house needed repairing, but, the price 
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asked by the Ways being reasonable, I made the | 


purchase, thinking that I was doing something splen- 
did, which would be a pleasant surprise to my husband 
on his return from the country, where he happened 
to be at that time; therefore I awaited his coming 
with great glee. Much to my astonishment, he received 
the news with a dissatisfied air, saying that he feared 
I had made a bad investment and that we were get- 


ting nailed to Woodville, which might not be an 


advantage. . 
He now went with me to view the place, which 


was about a quarter of a mile from my store. Going — 


along a good road all the way, we came to the house, 
which stood in a fine large yard, shaded by beautiful 
oaks, beeches and cedar trees. There were also fig, 
peach and apple trees, besides pomegranates and other 
fruits. At the bottom of a lttle hill, we found a cold 
and copious spring. Mr. Beaumont was delighted and 
expressed the opinion that a prettier place could not 


be easily found. He said it was the finest location in - 


the vicinty of Woodville. 


On our return home we met Colonel Hoard, who con- 


gratulated. us on our purchase, saying that we were’ 


particularly fortunate in securing so desirable a home, 
near business, but still far from noise and disturbance. 
It was February before Mr. Way could be moved, 


so I did not have a chance to make much improve- 
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ment before taking possession. I had all the spaces 
between the logs of the house filled up with lime and 
mud. This is called daubing. When finished and 
whitewashed over, it looked very clean and _ nice. 
We all were glad to have. such a home. It was a 
great relief to know that we were in our own house 
and could not be ordered out. I hada splendid house- 
keeper, Miss Eliza Turner. She had full charge of 
everything and cared for my children with faithfulness. 
I also had a good gardener, an old Frenchman, who 
felt great interest in his work and pleased me very 
much. He took much pains in fencing, laying off, 
cultivating and improving the land with taste and 
judgment. Every morning, I spent an hour viewing 
and enjoying the progress around me, the sweet odor 
of the china and locust trees delighting me exceed- 
ingly. These odors were pleasantest just after sunset, 
but I could seldom be at home at that hour, except 
on Sundays. Ah, those beautiful Sabbaths! How well 
do I remember their fragrance and beauty! <A seren- 


ity, a security, beyond description, rested on the 


spirit! Listening to the birds, gazing on the flowers, — 


strolling about in the shade of the magnificent trees, 
feeling no want, forgetting all care, we were happy, 
and grateful to Him who had led us here! The toils, 
exposures and anxieties of the week were well repaid 
by the enjoyments of the Sabbath, and Monday morn- 
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ings found us fresh, buoyant and ready for the claims 


of work-day life. 


My husband’s favorite resort was the spring. He 


had it carefully cleaned out and fitted with a box, in | 


which the ice-cold water sparkled like crystal. There, 
overhung with grand magnolias, it lay like a bright 
gem in a rich setting of unsurpassed beauty. Mr. 


Beaumont placed rustic seats and tables in the refresh- | 


ing shade and suspended swings for the children. My 
boys brought their playmates. here to share their 
pleasures; many young people found it an agreeable 


resort and the old visited the spot with delight. It 


had charms for all and often attracted crowds. Some- 
times we invited parties to a little entertainment in 


our “spring arbor,’ where we refreshed them with ice 


cream and cakes, and had a gay time generally. 
During the summer particularly many came to enjoy 
the beauty of the place and partake of our fruits, 


which were delicious and abundant. Mr. ‘Beaumont 


took much delight in preparing for our little enter- 


tainments. The spring arbor was on such occasions 
decked with flowers and hung with flags, the young 
people, dancing in the shade, finishing a picture seem- 
ing like fairyland. My husband’g enjoyment in these 
scenes added much to my happiness. We were at 
home at last! 

Although my business continued to prosper, it brought 
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many stings, many anxieties. We were always in 
danger of we knew not what! Envious persons had 
| their eyes upon us, and, failing to perceive that we 
_ were successful because we were energetic, continually 
watched for flaws and short-comings, hoping to destroy 
us! Notwithstanding all, I met my obligations fairly 
and squarely and still had surplus money which I 
spent in improving nty home. 

I now planned the building of a new dwelling 
directly in front of my log house, which had a fine 
view. Standing in my front door, I could see the 
town clock plainly enough to distinguish the hour; 
the depot was clearly visible and also the railroad 
track for a considerable distance. Then came a new 
_ subject of interest. We all were full of the idea of 
the building prospect. Mr. Beaumont seconded my 
opinions with heartiness. He always seemed to think 
I was right. We employed a carpenter, ordered 
_ materials for the work and began preparations at once. 
_ The children were pleased to find employment in help- 

ing to clear a space for the workmen to commence. | 
Mr. Beaumont thought it best to have a wagon. 
The horse we already owned would work with it as 
well as with the buggy; the gardener could drive and 
go to the store in the mornings for our needful sup- 

plies. ‘This, too, would give the children a chance to 
enjoy a ride to school. 
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Now came some things of which we had _hereto- 
fore had no experience. All at once the whole family, 


except myself and my little daughter, were taken ill 


with chills and fever. This we were aware was a 


common evil of the climate, but, never having before 
come in personal contact with it, we knew little about 
its treatment. The house soon wore the appearance 
of a hospital; every bed was occupied. I remained 
at home to nurse. The doctot broke the fever for a 
little while, but it returned. He did not seem to 


understand the disease. Every time it was checked — 


it would break out with greater violence than before. 
My husband and eldest sons were the worst cases. 
Kdward H. became very ill, indeed, but, profiting 
from experience, I closely watched his symptoms and 
was fortunate enough to see him soon able to return 
to business at the store. My husband had a rougher 
time. The malaria seemed to take full possession of 


his system, and, notwithstanding every effort to the 


contrary, he remained sick a long time. This pre- 


vented the commencement of our building. 

At this period the distance between our home and 
our place of business was seriously felt. In health and 
when all went well, we did not mind it. My house- 
keeper in the midst of it all also became sick and 


went to her brother. This was a severe loss to me. 


She was very valuable and could not be replaced. 
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1 then hired a female slave from her owner and 
‘vhus obtained a very good house woman. ‘This 
| servant I greatly liked, but was soon informed that I 
was in danger of losing her, as her mistress thought 
I treated her with too much leniency. 

On the first of September another son was added to 
our family. The night of that date I shall never 
forget, as it was signalized by a most wonderful and 
awful appearance in the heavens. There was no storm, 
‘no commotion,.but the sky was blood-red, shedding a 
peculiarly glaring and unpleasant light over everything. 
The phenomenon caused widespread consternation, 
‘many believing that the end of the world had come. 
Our Frenchman, in his fright, ran away, and from that 
‘time we never more heard of him, although we 
owed him some money. Few eyes were closed that 
night. I was greatly excited, and, in consequeuce, 
‘took fever, which reduced me to the brink of the 
-erave. I had two doctors, but grew worse, lost the 
use of my arms and had to be fed like a baby. For 
“several weeks my condition was very bad. On my 
“recovery, I did not see how I could go so far every 
day to business, with a baby in my arms. 

i At this time I received a visit from my old neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Conrad. - Her first husband had died, leaving 
her with a little son six years old. She was now 
“married again, and, as her husband did not wish to 
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live in Woodville, she wanted to sell her property 
there. It was conveniently situated for me, being 
only a few minutes’ walk from my store. It would 
suit me as a residence and, until I wanted to occupy 
it, I could very easily rent it. At present I could 
buy only Mrs. Conrad’s interest in the property, as 
the child’s claim could not be purchased until the fol- 
lowing year. Mr. Beaumont being out in the country 
for the benefit of his health, I could hold no consul-. 
tation with him; there was no time for delay, so I 
concluded the bargain, paid for Mrs. Conrad’s interest 
and took possession. I immediately rented the house 
to a family on condition that I was to have it when-~ 
ever I wanted it. 

I was verv delicate at this period; my store needed 
close attention, but how could I leave my children ali 
day in the hands of hired slaves, who might be taken 
away at any moment by their owners? I was unable 
to go to New Orleans to select Christmas goods and 
so wrote to my merchant, requesting him to do his 
best for me. ? : 


The work of building my new house was postponed, 


first, because the material had not arrived, and then 


on account of sickness. I did not push the work, for 
I was beginning to keenly feel the risk and incon- 
venience of living so far from my business. I was never 
at ease, and would go home two or three times a day 


— 
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to see about my children, and, having my baby to 
carry, these trips were very fatiguing. : 
Christmas approaching, I began all needful prepara- 
tions. I hired a first-class baker and confectioner, and 
very soon had a tempting array of cakes and candies. 

This removed a great weight from my mind. : 

My husband returned from Oakwood plantation, 
where he had remained until much improved in health, 
but, while there, he had been mingling with men 
addicted to the use of spirituous liquors, and I had 
reason to fear that he, too; had learned to love strong 
drink. We decided to postpone our building opera- 
tions for the present, our store requiring such con- 

_ stant attention that we had no time to direct the put- 

ting up of the house at this season. 

* My husband was astonished when I informed him 
of my new investment. He thought I had involved 
myself in an embarrassment: which would for some 

time prevent our building. [ now talked to him about 

the difficulties under which I labored on account of 

my home and my store being so far apart. It was 
evident that I must either live nearer my business or 
give it up in order to attend to my household. 

Christmas came, bringing booming sales which 

: excited much jealousy among the other store-keepers. 

- Mrs. Sterling also kept a store which attracted crowds 

of customers. She and her husband suffered pretty 
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much as we did from the ill-will and jealousy of those 
who were less successful. They, therefore,, resolved 
to quit Woodville and go North. Accordingly Mr. 
Sterling left home for the purpose of finding a suit- 
able place and his wife reduced her stock as quickly 
as possible, selling at low prices so as also to be ready 
to depart. Week after week passed, during which 
she heard nothing of her husband. At length, after 
much investigation, it was ascertained that he had 
started up the Mississippi, but had disappeared from 
the boat without any one knowing where he went. 
His valise and trunk remained on the boat. The 
captain wrote to Mrs. Sterling that he had searched 
and inquired diligently, but in vain; there was no 
trace of her missing husband. Mrs. Sterling was 
greatly distressed, believing that he had been murdered. 
On examining his baggage, she found no money, 
although he had taken away about six hundred dol- 
lars, sewed up in his valise. 
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CHAPTER X. 


POLITICAL EXCITEMENT. 


‘Suspicion and strife and constant fear; 
A daily struggle, a nightly dread. 
How could we find, in times like these, 
Our daily bread?” 


REACHED home on Christmas Eve very much 
broken and fatigued. The happy faces of my 
four little children, coming to meet me with loud 
_Tejoicings, brought feelings which fully compensated me 
for all my toil and worry. 

The children seldom saw me, as they were usually 
in bed and asleep when I returned home at night. 
~The wagon was approaching with a full supply of 
good things—toys, cakes, candies, nuts and fruits in 
great abundance. The children were full of frolic, 
even the baby joining in the fun until a late hour. 
My husband and three sons arrived home very late. 
~The wagon was brought in as noiselessly as possible, 
so as to escape the notice of the little ones. When 
they were at length quietly sleeping, Mr. Beaumont 
“unloaded the wagon, bringing in all the nice things 
i with which we were to please the children in the - 
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morning. This was, indeed, a happy night. There 
hung the seven little stockings, which we filled to 
overflowing. Then we arranged in attractive order 
the nice presents of clothing, books and the like, 
which we had prepared for our little family. Our. 
boys were fond of reading and enjoyed books of useful — 
information; I was glad that they showed no taste for — 
novels and trashy productions. 

Having made all necessary arrangements for the 
morning’s pleasure, my husband and I talked long 
and earnestly of the duties which confronted us. The! 
care and education of these little ones lay next our 
hearts and we rejoiced and thanked God that we were ~ 
able to provide for them so bountifully. 

Karly next morning began the uproar of childish 
rejoicings, which gave us great pleasure. We allowed 
the children a whole day in town; they rode about in 
the wagon, witnessing the diversions of the black slave 
with whom the place was thronged. 

The time for the Presidential election now approach- : 
ing, it was a season of special political excitement. 

Being foreigners and non-slaveholders, we were 
watched unceasingly; spies were placed on our most 
trivial movements. This put us in a painful position, 
as it made our most innocent words and actions sub- 
ject to misconstruction. There were various plots 
and plans to ensnare us, but we carried on our busi- 
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ness, as far as our knowledge went, strictly in accord- 
ance with law. All our care and caution, however, 
did not shield us from trouble. Our enemies insisted 
that our prosperity was too rapid. My purchase of 
_,the Conrad house still further excited the wrath of 
those who wished to puil us down, but the more we 
were persecuted the more we prospered. We continued 
to buy and sell and accumulate. 

One morning, the constable, accompanied by other 
- town officials, entered my store with the order that I 
must not sell to slaves without a written permit from 
their owners. He read me a paper to this effect. I. 
asked if the other store-keepers had been notified and 


restricted in like manner. No reply was vouchsafed. 
Just then a negro woman came in, saying that her 


mistress had sent her for twenty pounds of flour. In 
the presence of the officers, 1 weighed and gave it to 
her. They were indignant and repeated their order, to 
which I told them I would not submit until the other 
merchants were required to do likewise. My audacity 
was not well received. I explained that it was not 
my intention to defy the law, but that I claimed such 
_ privileges as were accorded other merchants and would 
not obey an order directed exclusively against me. 
As long as other merchants continued to sell to slaves 
without permits, I would not regard any instructions 
to the contrary. I would submit to the laws, but 
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would yield to no special enactment aimed against me 
alone. In my excitement I told these gentlemen that 
I hoped I would live to see them compelled to work 
for a living and under the necessity of courting patron- 
age from white and black. 

They left me, and I continued my business as usual 
until a general order, published in the Waelkinson 
Whig, put a stop to all traffic with slaves having no 
permits from their owners. To this I submitted 
without resistance or demur, as I had no wish what- 
ever to do anything that was not legitimate. Still, I 
was strictly watched by those who were bent on my 
ruin because my success in business exceeded theirs. 

T was having troubles at home, too, finding it hard 
to keep reliable servants. I paid high wages for a 
good, well-disposed slave and gave her excellent treat- 
ment, as I wished her to be attached to my children, 
who were left so much in her care. Her mistress 
thought I treated her with too much favor and there- 
fore sent her to another employer. I did not want 
any unreliable servant among my children. One that 
I could treat with confidence and kindness was what 
I specially needed, and such a person was difficult to 
obtain or keep. | 

A sad affair occurred about this time which was a 
severe lesson to me. A gentleman in town, having 
purchased a slave boy of bad character, allowed him 
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to go about with his little son. One day the child 
was missing. Diligent search and inquiry failed to 
reveal his whereabouts. At length, the negro, being 
strongly suspected, was compelled to tell where the 
child was. He accordingly pointed out the spot where 
lay the murdered body. He said the boy had acci- 
dentally fallen and killed himself. 

This affair, which was a great shock to the whole 
community, seriously affected my spirits, making me 
extremely unhappy. | 
Mr. Brown of Oakwood now came to the rescue by 
offering us an old negro woman of good character 
and very fond of children. : 

Of all my family, httle Joseph Bentley gave me 
most uneasiness. Being healthy and active, he was 
full of pranks and fond of playing with the bright 
fire, often thereby alarming me. I was careful to 
keep him, in winter, always dressed in woolen gar- 
ments, principally on this account. My old servant 
liked residing with us, and made herself useful even 
_ beyond our requirements. She would frequently change 
and wash the children’s garments when it was unnec- 
essary to do so. 

F. One day, during my absence, she changed little 
_Joseph’s clothes, putting a cotton apron on him, and 
proceeded to wash. Leaving her fire for a moment 
to step to the spring, she did not notice the child, 
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who was filling his apron with chips to put under 
the wash pot. His screams caused her to hurry back; 
his apron was on fire; she instantly threw the cold 
contents of the bucket over him. The fright and 
water together caused a chill accompanied by spasms. 
One of the children ran for me. I went out and 
wrapped the child in a blanket, but could not warm 
him. Holding him in my arms, I got in my buggy 
and was rapidly driven to the doctor's. Every effort 
to bring about a reaction was in vain. The burn was 
very slight, but the nervous shock killed him. Cir- 
culation was stopped, never to be resumed. He was 
a corpse within twenty-four hours. As we were 
totally unprepared for his death, the blow was over- 
whelming. He had always been so bright and active 
that he was his father’s special pet. 

Mrs. Gaypart and Mr. Freshon, ever ready and ever 
sympathizing, came as usual in our troubles to comfort 
and assist us. Mrs. Gaypart, for the present, took 
charge of my children. Mr. Beaumont seemed paralyzed : 
with grief. I, too, was overwhelmed. We could not 
bear to think of living any longer where such a misfor- 
tune had overtaken us, and decided to move as soon as 
possible to the Conrad house. Our tenants were quite 
willing to give it up, knowing my state of distress, so 
we got into our new abode, which I named Bank Street 
house, finding it in every way desirable. | 
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We soon found tenants for the place we had just 
vacated, as it was in good repair and had a nice new 
room, which we had erected for the use of the work- 
men we expected to employ on our new building, 
which, however, was destined never to be built. 

Our Bank Street house being in a very public 
location, and having only a small yard, the children 
did not enjoy it so well as the place we had left. 

My friend, Mrs. Cass, now came, wishing to make 
my house her home. I was glad of this, and allowed 
her to have a fine front room suitable for her busi- 
ness, which was very flourishing. Her coming was a 
great advantage to me, as she was so kind and looked 
after everything during my absence. 

I hired a negro woman from her owner to nurse 
my baby, which I could now leave at home. Occa- 
sionally, during the day, I ran over to see how mat- 
ters were progressing and always found things satis- 
factory. ; 

_ Mr. Beaumont removed the building materials from 
the other place and at once began to build a shop 
and forge near our new residence. This work being 
completed, he hired a negro blacksmith, who had the 
privilege of working where he pleased, giving his 
owner a stated sum per month. The lot connected 
with our house was amply large and very conveniently 
situated for my husband's business and readily acces- 
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sible for wagons. His negro assistant undertook horse- 
shoeing also. There was a constant run of custom. 
Whenever my husband and eldest son went out to do 
country work, the negro carried on the shop, my son 
Edward H. keeping account of everything. 

My baby at this time was teething, and as the 
‘weather was very warm he soon became much debili- 
tated. I bestowed great care upon him, and our doc- 
tor gave him special attention. Mr. Beaumont assisted 
in the nursing. Nothing was left undone, but despite 
all our efforts the little darling died. This blow was — 
very severe. How we should have borne it had not 
our friend, Mrs. Cass, stood by us with comfort and 
advice I know not. She reminded us that, having 
done all in our power to save the child, it was now 
our duty to resign ourselves to God’s will and show 
our submission by turning to our other duties, which 
could not be neglected without detriment to the chil- 
dren still left to our care; so we bowed our heads 
and, although with trembling lips, learned to’ say, 
“God’s will be done!” 

We were yet grieving for our little Joseph when 
this second loss came. My husband devoted himself 
to his work, saying that it was his only refuge from 
trouble. He built a shed for the lumber he constantly 
needed in making repairs. He and the negro had 
plenty to do, but, as this sort of work was paid for 
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only at the end of the year, he could not well caleu- 
late what his profits might be. At present, it was 
all work and expense, but the prospect was very fair. 
He did not expect to make much clear this first 
twelve months, but hoped to pave the way for future 
profit. 

My little girl and my son Alfred now seemed very 

lonely in their play. Their brother Robert took 
special pains to amuse them when he had leisure. 

In spite of all impediments, my business continued 
to increase and prosper; danger, however, was on every 
hand; the political excitement was nearing its height, ’ 
and foreigners and people from the North were more — 
and more subject to persecution. Many were the 
indignities heaped upon them; even cruelty was not 

wanting. Numerous mechanics left their work on the 

: plantations, going away without their wages and only | 
| anxious to escape from abuse and suspicion. 
q My son Alfred, now in his seventh year, was sud- 
denly taken with fever and spasms. In his babyhood, 
: he had had an attack of the same kind, and the 
attending physician at that time remarked that he 
would not be likely to live beyond his seventh year.* 
This I remembered with keen apprehension. Day 
after day the fever came and went. He had every 
attention. Mrs. Cass helped us nurse and we had a 
_ good doctor. 
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| During his illness, the child’s chief pleasure was in 

his guitar. At the height of his fever, it was thrilling | 
to behold him, his eyes glowing with excitement, | 
his cheeks flushed with strange bloom and his beau- 
tiful soft curls falling carelessly over his shoulders. 
The guitar, lifted in his trembling hands, sometimes 
above his head, yielding to his touch, sent forth — 
strains of music so touching that all present shed 
tears. Mrs. Cass could not remain in the room, so 
great was her emotion. It was utterly impossible to — 
prevail on him to take medicine. He swallowed only 
‘ what was forced down his throat. The fever continued 
to come and go; friends were kind and attentive. I 
could find no rest, my mind being weighed down by 
the most dismal forebodings. Mr. Beaumont begged - 
me to sleep, but how could I? On the twentieth day — 
of his illness my. child passed away. For eighteen © 
days previous I had not been in bed. The day of his 
death found me utterly prostrated. 

Three weeks had elapsed since my last trip to the 
store. One morning it was absolutely imperative for 
us to go there to procure some necessary articles and 
also to look after the condition of things. We went | 
in the buggy, little enjoying the drive. My husband 
was in low spirits, but put on an appearance of cheer- 
fulness in order to sustain me. Arrived at the store, 
I looked without interest on all around me. I seemed 
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to be in a strange place. I could not rouse myself 
to fulfil the purpose for which I had come. I told 
my husband that our measure was not yet full and 
that a new calamity was at hand. , 
. He ridiculed the idea, saying that these feelings 
were only natural in my present state. He hoped that 
the near future had nothing more with which to 
oppress us. I could make no selections, but sat list- 
less and despairing. Mr. Beaumont talked with a 
cheerfulness he did not feel and: his words fell on 
unheeding ears. 

As we sat thus, we were startled by the entrance 
of the town constable, accompanied by five men. They 
were armed with a warrant to search my entire 
premises. I asked what they were looking for. They 
rephed, “Pickled Pork.’ I answered that there was 
no such article on my premises and added: “There 
is neither bolt, bar nor lock to impede your search! 
Just go ahead!” 

My husband and son were simply dumfounded. 
Having found nothing, the party informed us that they 
must search my private residence on Bank Street and 
left us. _ 

Mr. Beaumont was speechless with rage. Presently 
we remembered that Mrs. Cass would be likely to 
feel great alarm at the approach of these men, so we 
closed the store and went home. We found the 
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searching party in our cellar, Mrs. Cass angrily in- 
forming them that there was nothing to eat in the 
house and that we did not buy stolen provisions. 

Observing my presence, she burst into tears. 

“These men have come to kill you!” she said. 
“Three children have been taken from you this year, 
the third has been only three days in his grave, and 
now these wretches come to murder you!” — 

I stood up stoutly and said: 

“God’s will be done!” 

When all places had been searched, I offered my 
wardrobe key to the constable. | 

“Mhis is the only key in the house,” I said« “take 
it and search!” 

He refused the key. 

Then I unlocked and threw open the wardr tt door. 

“Look!” I said. 

Having searched every corner, they were surprised 
to find that my house was destitute of all sorts of 
provisions. Then they said: 

“You have been too smart for us this time!’ 

I felt frantic; suspected of buying from negroes pro- 
visions stolen from their owners and not cleared even 
by the ignominious search, my anger was unbounded. 
My husband was purple with indignation, but I beg- 
ged him to be quiet, as any rashness on his be 
would certainly be our ruin. 
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Not a mouthful was cooked in our house that 
miserable day. Had it been cooked, there was no 
one there with appetite to partake of it. 

For the two days following I was unable to go to 
the store; my son sent up provisions for present use. 
It seemed to me that I could never more attend to 
any business. | : 

A special board was now called together for the 
purpose of deciding on the steps next to be taken 
against me. Mr. Wiley Bryan had lost some pork 
from a barrel in his store-room. Mr. Butterworth, 
one of the spies on my house, had seen a slave 
belonging to Mr. Bryan enter my premises with a bag 


of “something” 


on his back. He had gone away 
with the bag empty. Now all this went to show 
conclusively that the meat must have been in the 
bag and that I must have received it. That other 
proof was lacking was of no consequence, and it was 
resolved that my store must be closed. When this 
announcement reached us our astonishment knew no 
bounds. We asked for a thorough investigation of 
the affair. This was denied. Major H. S. Van Eaton, 
having been selected for that purpose, came to my 
store with the official announcement that it must be 
closed within thirty days. He spoke kindly, telling 
me not to give way to despair, as time would bring 
the truth to light and all might yet be well. 

4 10 ) 
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I was very thankful and fully appreciated his sym- 
pathy. He was District Attorney at the time of my 


trial before the Court and, although it had been his — 
duty to act against me, some of the testimony for the — 


prosecution was so absurd that he openly ridiculed it. 
The Judge who had sentenced me died shortly after- 
wards, but while on his death-bed expressed repentance 
for the part he had taken against me. Hence some 
drops of comfort fell into my bitter cup, despite all 


efforts to the contrary. The cashier of the Railroad — 


Company, occupying rooms over the Bank, he and his 


family could see all that went on in my yard. They — 


‘reported that something must be wrong, as my wagon 
seemed continually employed! There was no doubt 


that plenty of meat and corn could be found on my 


premises! 

Difficulties between the North and South were 
increasing, war seemed inevitable, and salted meats of 
all kinds were becoming scarce. The Railroad slaves 


were suspected of trading their allowances of meat to 


me for other wares. They did come to my store to 
look on and to make many little purchases, but they 
had never offered me meat or provisions in exchange; 


neither had the trading with them been without - 


written permits since the published orders to that q 


effect. I did all in my power to keep clear of sus- 
picion, often making negroes angry by requesting them 
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to leave my store whenever they had no _ special 


business there. : 


Twenty-eight days now remained during which I 
must remove the goods from my store. I offered to 


sell at greatly reduced rates, but money had suddenly 


grown scarce, and I could dispose of my goods only 
by giving half away. This I was not disposed to do, 
as in some emergency they might be available. I at 
last concluded to pack them up-stairs in my dwelling. 
The future now seemed very threatening and I felt 
reckless. 

Just at this point my little daughter was taken 
violently ill. I positively refused to have a physician. 
Three children had I already lost this year. All the 
skill of the doctors had done them no good. Three 
days elapsed without change for the better; my child 
lay insensible.. Worn out, on the third day I threw 
myself. upon the bed and fell into a doze. I was 


aroused by the cook entering the room. 


“Oh, Aunt Lucy!” I cried. “I thought I was just 


handing you twenty-five cents to buy saffron for my 


sick child.” 


“Give me the money then,” answered the cook; 
“the saffron will do her good.” 
I handed her the money, She got the saffron, 


made the tea, which I gave freely to the child and 


in a few hours, to my great surprise, she was all 
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broken out with scarlet fever, the presence of which 
disease, till that moment, I had not suspected. How 
she had contracted it no one knew, and I was greatly 
struck by the mysterious way in which I had been 
directed to use the saffron. Now came fears of con- 
tagion, as no other member of the family had ever 
had scarlet fever; but my daughter recovered without 
there being any other case of the kind in the house. 

I felt elated. It seemed that an unseen hand was 
guiding me aright; a merciful power would care for 
me, and I began again, as it were, with a confidence 
springing from despair. I was now able to go to my 
store and pack up what I could not sell. 

Election day came, with its anticipated excitement. 
My husband kept cool. I cared nothing for polities 
or elections, but I wished I could have been absent 
from the store on that day. People crowded in, knowing 
that I must close and thinking that what I could not 
sell I would give away. When they found this to be 


a mistake I had little civility from them. I owed 


the sheriff twenty dollars and he called to collect it. 
I offered him a chest of fine tea and other articles at 
less than cost, but he turned away scornfully, saying: 
“T want none of your wares! You owe me money, 
and money you must pay!” 
This and many other painful incidents occurred. 
Occasionally a slave-owner would step in to ask 
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whether I had sold this article or that to one of his 
slaves. In each case, I answered truthfully yes or no. 
It seemed to me that everybody had on that day a 
special license to treat me impertinently. Sometimes 
a remark wounded me sorely, but I put on a look 
of composure and did not betray my feelings. | 
Days of misfortune, however they may seem, are no 
longer than other days and, finally, come to an end. 
I got all my goods out of the store in due time 
and put them away in the garret rooms of my 
dwelling. 
Now I was badly bothered. I had to ask my cred- 
-itors for an extension, which they granted. 
_. The child’s interest in my Bank Street house was 
‘soon to be sold, according to law, by the sheriff | 
before the Chancery Court. How to pull through I 
did not know. Many hoped that I would come out 
‘insolvent. I braced myself to meet the emergency, 
‘but it turned out all right. We were notified of the 
sale by the minor’s guardian in due time. My hus- | 
band made all the necessary arrangements, and on the 
day of sale was ready with the money in gold, silver, 
U.S. notes and Confederate money. The latter was 
‘rejected by the sheriff, but my husband succeeded in | 
making the purchase, his note being accepted for the 
balance due. 
Now I had full possession of the Bank Street house, 
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with a perfectly clear title. My husband immediately 
set out to ‘collect the bills due him and myself on 
various plantations, but in this he failed. Money was 
very scarce; the whole country was in a state of politi- 
cal excitement and business generally seemed to be 
paralyzed. 

My health was now in a very bad state. All that 
I had recently passed through began to show its 
effects. It was well that I had an opportunity to 
enjoy the privacy and quiet of domestic life. Constantly | 
engaged in household duties, and removed from the. 
turmoil going on outside, I began to regain my strength. 
My good servant, Aunt Lucy, was called home by 
her owners; there was so much disturbance that the 
slave-owners generally withdrew their slaves from 
town, thinking that they would be safer on the plan- 
tations. My only servant being thus taken from me, 
I was left with plenty of employment, which served 
to withdraw my mind from the exterior strife. 

I wanted to keep my boys secluded, but to this _ 
their young spirits could not submit. Their sympa- 
thies were with the Confederate cause, which they 
embraced with enthusiasm. Day after day they came 
in with exciting accounts of all that was going on in 
the way of preparation for war. ‘ 

The planters at this juncture spared neither time. j 
‘nor expense in arousing a spirit of rebellion among — 
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the young men and boys. Secession was the chief 
topic of interest, and all were’ urged to rise up in 
opposition to the North and in defense of Southern 
‘institutions. My sons eagerly caught the drift of the 
times and warmly espoused the Confederate _ side, - 
giving such aid as lay in their power and ready to 
make any sacrifice for what they deemed right. 
War was the unceasing theme of conversation, but — 
I had been at war for two years and craved only 
peace. I did not understand the causes of this poli- 
tical strife and cared nothing about it, neither did my 
husband. It now wholly devolved on him to support 
the family. He could not make collections for the 
work of the past year. He had to take low rates for 
his present labor, but meanwhile the prices of pro- 
visions steadily advanced until they reached a pitch 
which threatened positive distress. Some few of our 
country debtors sent us corn and sweet potatoes on 
account, and this was better than nothing. My hus- 
band took no part in polities, nor did he interfere with 
anything unconnected with his business; he felt easy 
on all national points, thinking that he had nothing to 
do but obey the laws of the country. I wished him 
to check the eager enthusiasm of his sons in the cause 
they had so warmly espoused, but he would not inter- 
fere, allowing them to follow their own course, which 


I thought was dangerous. I was afraid that the boys 
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in their eagerress might join in the deeds of lawless- 
ness then becoming every day more frequent. 

This section of country being the home of several 
prominent political families, it was a central point of 
interest. Mrs. Stamps, sister of President Davis, lived 
here. The Davis family was one of the most popu- 
lar in the country. Mr. Beaumont held them in great 
esteem and had a disposition to approve of whatever 
course they followed. Wilkinson County was almost 
solidly in favor of President Davis and ready to fol- 
low him. I resolved to hold a tight rein if possible 
over my sons and thus prevent them from being 
involved in difficulties from which there was no 
extrication. Some few people among us were opposed 
to secession, believing that the dissolution of the 
Union would be the ruin of the country. A number 
of these, knowing their danger, hurried away; those 
who remained were closely watched, and even accused of 
thinking much more than they expressed or even felt. 
We were among those suspected, and it was hoped by | 
our enemies that we would become intimidated, sacri- 
fice our property and go away. Of doing this, how- . 
ever, we had no intention. All that we had was fairly 
and honestly earned. We had our family to support, 
and we knew that it would be folly to cast ourselves 
out of house and home. We would attend to our 
business and stand by our property, ready to defend 
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it and to fight for it, if necessary. We felt that we 
would not be persecuted much more than we had 
been. In fact, I was reckless enough not to care 
which way the tide turned. I had suffered and I 
could suffer more. I was ready for any fate. So we 
remained, turning neither to the nmght nor left, but 
keeping straight on in the line of duty. 

My neighbors and friends were nearly all secession- 
ists, eager to do everything possible for the cause, 
willing to sacrifice property and ready to send their 
sons to fight and to die, if necessary, in defense of 
Southern institutions, but I must confess that I had 
no such ambition. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


WAR AND SPECULATION. 


“ The night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares which infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And silently steal away.” 

OW came an event of special interest to us. 
Mr. Buisson, employed as a tailor by Mr. 
Brown, had long been a devoted admirer of Mrs. 
Cass. This I knew, but had no idea that she would 
marry. Great, therefore, was my surprise when she 
imparted her secret to me. They were to be married, 
but wished the affair to be kept concealed. Here 
was a perplexity. We could not have a nuptial cele- 
bration in our house so soon after a funeral, but the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Browns’ union being 
at hand, they were preparing to have a grand silver 
wedding, and Mrs. Brown proposed that Mrs. Cass 
should be married on this occasion at their residence, 
without giving the guests any previous intimation of 

the ceremony. 
When the evening came and all the guests were 
assembled, a priest was observed entering the house, 
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but this attracted no special attention, as Mrs. Cass 
was there, and, being a Catholic, the priest always 
visited her when he came to town. 
Presently a door was thrown open and the bridal — 
party entered—the bride, the groom and the priests— 
‘Mr. Brown and myself acting as groomsman and 
bridesmaid. The whole assembly, with two or three 
exceptions, was taken completely by surprise. Most 
of those present were pleased, but some of Mrs, Cass’ 
particular friends were a little offended because they 
had not been previously notified. There was great 
jollity, however. Many congratulations were offered 
and numerous toasts were drunk in honor of the two 
‘couples who were the cause of all this enjoyment. 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Brown seemed as happy as a bride and 
groom should be, and the newly-married pair added 
much to the evening’s gayety. It was an event I can 
never forget, one of those bright spots which seldom 
appear, but which leave an impression we never wish 
to erase. | | : 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Buisson returned home with us; the 
bride went on with her dress-making and the groom 
continued his labor in Mr. Brown’s store, where he 
remained until Mr. Brown volunteered as a soldier 
and went to Virginia. Mr. Buisson then undertook 
‘business on his own account and carried it on pros- 
perously..- bea | 
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The year 1860 was one of great trouble and constant 
excitement. It was nothing but suspicion and perse- 
cution and war. Christmas came, but ah, how different 
from that of the preceding year! I thought of that 
busy Christmas Eve, followed by its night of pleas- 
ure. How thankfully I had gazed on the seven little 
sleepers—three of whom were now never to wake 
again! With what delight I had filled their seven 
little stockings and prepared the surprises which on 
the morrow were to greet my children’s eyes! Abund- 
ance on every hand; no fear of want! What a change] 
Still I said within myself: “It is for the best! God's 


will be done!” 


However, | was heart-sick; although 
not destitute of faith and hope, I had many hours of 
orief and suspense. JI must not imitate others who ~ 
in despair had scattered their little property and gone 
away, not knowing whither. Any imprudence on our 
part, any rashness at this time would be ruinous, so 
IT resolved to stand up bravely, knowing that “the 
race is not to the swift nor the battle to the strong!” 
It was my belief then and still is that if we do what 
we think our duty and manage to keep up heart 
under adverse circumstances in the end all will be 
well. | 

My children could not. be restored to me, but, pass- 
ing away in their happy innocence, they, perhaps, 
escaped fates which might have been worse than 
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death, and as for the breaking up of my store, it had 
already proved beneficial by returning me to privacy 
and the congenial claims of home. Feeling all this 
at the time, I am more aware of it now. Thank God 
for all! | 
I do not know exactly why or how I have been 
led to pen these pages, but one of my motives is 
to show the power of faith and perseverance, and, 
) although some may doubt, I can safely say and amply 
prove that I am writing simply the truth. 

In January, Mr. Beaumont saw that he could not 
employ a blacksmith for this year. The blacksmith’s 
wages the previous year had been two hundred and 
fifty dollars, besides board and lodging. The cost of 
materials for carrying on the business had been very 
heavy, and when the period of harvest came there 
was no yield. To say nothing of the profit, Mr. 
Beaumont could not replace the outlay, his customers 
being mostly insolvent. 

All business was neglected at this ince, noth- 
ing being talked of but war. Everybody was looking 
forward to the 4th of March, the day of the President’s 
Inauguration. 

At this critical period many of our merchants 
decided to leave Woodville. Some offered the rem- 
nants of their stocks at very low rates. I was tempted 
. to buy. My husband and sons laughed heartily at my 
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wish to increase the stock already piled up in the 

house. They asked what could I do with it? I 

replied that if ever I had an opportunity to sell what 

was on hand I could surely dispose of more. This 

view amused them very much, but, as war was ra- 

ging, it seemed to me that new goods could not come 

in, and that the old stock would eventually go off at 

good prices. The temptation was so strong that I 

did buy, at very low rates, remnants of stock from 

several merchants. Of course, I could not show these 

goods publicly, as lawlessness was rife and I might be- 
robbed at any time. I laid in large quantities of but- 

tons, thread, needles and similar articles, taking the 
risk of exceedingly doubtful results. In all this I 

had no encouragement, my family being surprised at 
such a daring investment of my very small means; 

and, in truth, it did seem somewhat foolish. I don’t 
know what impelled me, as ridicule met me at every 
step. 

The dreaded 4th of March arrived and passed with-- 
out trouble in Washington. Our little town was ablaze 
with excitement. Volunteers hurried together, forming 
companies and preparing to rush off to Virginia. 
Mr. R. 8. Brown, aged 50, and his son, aged 20, both | 
of them exempt from military duty, hastened to enter 


the ranks and were enrolled in the 16th Company | 


for Virginia. One company succeeded another; after 
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the 16th came the “Wilkinson Rifles,” followed by the 
21st, under command of Captain Stamps, a nephew of 
President Davis. The next to go was the “Jeff Davis 
Guards,” under Captain Jones. | 

My oldest son was extremely anxious to join one | 
of these companies, but was twice rejected, as his feet 
were in a bad condition with inverted nails and he 
was pronounced unfit for military duty. This greatly 
distressed him; most of his young companions were 
going away and he did: not want to stay behind; he 
‘thought it looked cowardly, and, besides, he believed 
it his duty to serve his country in this hour of need. 
He was restless and dissatisfied. His father did not. 
encourage him in his wish to go and strove to keep 
him constantly busy, so as to turn his mind as much 
as possible from the mortifying fact that he was 
unserviceable to his State. We also kept the other 
boys at home as much as we could. They were-so. 
excitable, so ardent, so young! Many families sent 
out every promising member to fight for the Confed- 
eracy; every young man and youth able to bear arms 
was urged to go. Every day swelled the number of 
volunteers until but few young men were left in the 
county. 

Now it began to be apparent that the soldiers of 
‘Virginia would need winter clothing. The ladies, 
therefore, united to form a Sewing Society. Sewing 
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machines were brought from all quarters to the Masonic 
Hall, where the ladies congregated. Judge McGehee’s 
factory, about a mile from town, furnished a large 
amount of cotton cloth for under garments. And now 
arose a serious want. Various kinds of cloth were 
required; buttons, thread and needles could not be 
obtained. Some one suggested that I might have a 
small supply of such wares on hand. A gentleman 
was deputized to interview me on the subject. On 
seeing him enter my house, a strange feeling came 
over me, for I recognized him as one of the party 
who had so rudely ordered me out of my store. He 
now accosted me with great politeness, stating the 
object of his visit and expressing the hope that I 
would kindly sell him such goods as I had that were 
likely to be of service to the Soldiers’ Sewing Society. 

I showed him my stock; for a moment he gazed in 
silent amazement; then he exclaimed: 

“Your fortune 1s made, madam; these things will 
sell at fabulous prices!” 

He thereupon selected such articles as he wished 
and asked my price. I replied that he might pay me 
whatever he thought proper. The sum he gave me 
being so very far beyond my expectations, I hesitated 
about receiving it. He declared, however, that it was 
no more than the goods were then worth. After that, 
T had many such calls, taking in much money. 
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Many who had scorned me on former occasions now 
came to me for favors. The sheriff, who had been 
so rude to me in regard to the twenty dollars I had 
once owed him, had a sick daughter suflering very 
much for want of tea and other nourishments required 
by an invalid. Her husband visited me, very sorrow- | 
fully telling of her condition and begging me to let 
him have a little flour, tea, sugar, and nutmegs for 
the present occasion. I told him he was welcome to 
take what he’ needed and I would make no charge as. 
it was for the sick, but he insisted on paying, and 
placed in my hand, in gold, ten times what the things 
had cost me. People generally were entirely unpre- 
pared for the emergencies of a time like this. | Many 
came to me who could not pay for what they needed. 
To these I gave, asking no return, but was richly 
_ repaid in blessings and kind feelings. This turn of 
affairs may seem like fiction, but every detail is 
: ae true. My husband and son continued job 
work in the shop, where they found plenty to do, 
“there being no other workmen of the kind in town. 
The ladies had a busy time of it, working for the 
_ soldiers. All sorts of good, comfortable garments 
“were prepared for the Southern men now exposed to 
ye the severity of a more Northern climate. Overcoats, 
scarfs, caps, needle and thread cases, tobacco sacks— 
everything that could be thought of was made for the 
2 11 
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soldiers and sent to them. All sorts of nice things to 


eat—jellies, preserves, pickles were prepared for them. 


At this time I took up the business of making 
men’s caps. I do not think my little boys ever wore 
a bought hat or cap, as I made all they ever had; 
so here was a new source of income tome. There was 


rapid sale for all I manufactured. Sometimes there | 


were at my house six or seven bareheaded men, wait- 
ing for hats or caps which I was finishing. I hired 


girls to assist me in the work and found it very — 


profitable. After awhile, materials being exhausted, I 


was in great perplexity. Many ladies in the country © 


were now engaged in weaving, so I sueceeded in ~ 


obtaining some home-made cloth which was substantial 


and dyed generally a gray or brown—the dyes also — 
home-made and quite suitable for my purpose. ‘Then — 
there was some trouble in finding leather to make — 


the cap peaks. A saddler, one of my husband’s 


friends, helped us through by letting me have a lot 
of rough home-tanned leather. This I covered with — 


material the same-.as the cap and succeeded in making ! 


it look quite neat, although the job was troublesome. 


‘Ladies in the country made hats of palmetto, which 
was gathered in the swamps and bleached for the 


purpose. I bought all of these hats which were brought — 


to me and found ready sale for them. These, with 
my own manufactured caps, yielded me good profit. — 
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The planters now devoted much attention to the 
care of their sheep, the wool of which was largely in 
demand. Those who had no looms brought their wool 
to Judge McGehee's factory, where they received cloth 
in exchange. 

Tobacco became very scarce about this time and the 
planters here turned their attention to its cultivation. 
I had an opportunity of buying a lot of Virginia fine- 
cut in five-pound bales, and when this supply was 
exhausted there was no more in town. We were soon 
in need of salt, and, as no substitute for it could be 

_ found, the whole country felt the want severely. At 
length the people united in sending wagons to. New 
Iberia, where there was a salt mine. There was great 
difficulty in going and coming, the wagons travelling 
night and day. The salt thus obtained came in large 
lumps, hard as flint, and had to be broken up and 
then ground in a mill or pounded in a mortar. Sugar 

and molasses were plentiful, as these articles were 

_ made for exportation and there was now no market 

for them. Rice bad been heretofore raised on the 


_ plantations in small quantities, but now it was more 
_ extensively cultivated, as nothing of the kind could ' 
come to us from other points. 

i At first, the Confederate arms were successful; each 
: day brought news of some fresh victory. This stimu- 
lated the young men who were still at home. New 
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companies were formed and a rush was made for the 
seat of war in Virginia, Reverses soon came, how- 
ever, and ayain and again news of lost battles and 
the death of many men arrived. This chilled the 
ardor of war in our midst. Men began to prefer 
staying at home, and did not go away so willingly. 
Some of the soldiers returned on furlough, but did 
not want to go back again. : 

A young man living across the street came to say 
good-bye to us. He was going reluctantly and said 
he knew he would never return. His forebodings 
proved true, for he was killed in his first battle. 
Some of the men, having plenty of money, paid high 
prices for substitutes to fight in their stead; others 
kept out of the way, and still others went over into 
the Federal lines. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


SUCCORING A STRANGER. 


“In the midst of war, in the midst of pain— 
The same sad stories over again ; 

Hearts still aching, hearts at rest, 
Cold, unburied, on Nature’s breast.” 


S SPRING advanced there was an urgent call 
for more troops, the response not being so 
prompt as on former occasions. The strife was harder 
and lasted longer than was at first anticipated. Many 
who had joined the ranks were sons of wealthy fami- 
lies, altogether strangers to toil or privation of any 
kind; but they made good soldiers, fighting bravely 
and meeting hardship with stout hearts. The novelty 
of the situation having now worn off, there was less 
enthusiasm, every day bringing in new accounts of 
- disaster and slaughter. Mr. R. 8. Brown came home, 
relating sad tales of life in Virginia. Being pros- 
trated, he did not go back. 
Having need of the room occupied by the Buissons, 
I was compelled to take it from them. The parting 
_ was not desired on either side, but the necessities of 
my business required it. The Buissons found pleasant 
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and conyenient quarters near by, where we could see 
each other every day, which was a great satisfaction 
to us. : } 

As there was much lawlessness at this time, I was 
obliged to keep my house closely shut up to hide 
from public view the stores I had for sale. Nothing | 
was safe, and people lived in constant fear of losing 
their little possessions. My husband and sons contin- 
ued busy at the shop, finding almost constant work, 
but little pay. Iron and other materials were very 
scarce, and so there was constant bother. 

Now came gardening time again, which was always 
a season of pleasure to me. Gardening is such a 
peaceful occupation. I lked to work among the 
young plants, keeping down the weeds, hoeing, dig- 
ging and watching the progress of my vegetables. We 
had some fine fig trees, said to be twenty years old. 
They were very large, and bore fruit of the small — 
purple variety, which is the sweetest. My sons gath- - ; 
ered figs in the cool of the morning, while the fresh- 
ness of the dew was upon them. We enjoyed them 
very much, eating little else while their season lasted 
and never seeming to grow tired of them. 7 

On the 6th of July there was another addition to : 
our family—our tenth child, a son, was born. A poor, . 
delicate, wee creature he was, seemingly little calcu- i 
lated to meet the struggles of life. We were proud 
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of him, nevertheless, and named him Jefferson Davis, 


adding Alexander to this, the latter name being a 


favorite in our family. Despite many difficulties, the 
little one thrived and soon became plump and pretty. 
The news that a Federal fleet was coming down the 
Mississippi River spread universal apprehension. A 
United States gunboat appeared at Bayou Sara early 
one morning. Its troops, seeing a large number of 
Confederates on shore, made haste to desert the boat, 
whereupon the Confederates went aboard, seized the 
stores and sunk the craft. This filled the people of 
the town with consternation, as they dreaded the 
vengeance which was likely to follow. Fearful 
accounts were constantly arriving of violence commit- 
ted by both Federals and Confederates. Wee lived, as it 


were, between two fires, not knowing from. which 


source disaster would reach us. Life was uncertain; 
no one could form any correct idea of what a day 


might bring forth. Such appalling accounts came in, 
truth and falsehood mingled together, that all was 


excitement and suspense. All affairs were: in confu- 
sion, no one being capable of properly attending to 
the common duties of daily life. 7 

- My husband at this time made an engagement to 


take off two sugar crops in Louisiana. His work lay 


4 just across the river, opposite Bayou Sara. Our eldest 


son was to run ore mill, while Mr. Beaumont attended 
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to the other. His departure troubled me very much, 
as I dreaded being left alone with my little children, 
and I also knew that my husband and son would be 
exposed to many dangers; but they packed up and 
went, Mr. Stuart, their employer, sending a wagon for 
their tools and materials necessary for the work. ° 


WoopvILuE, Miss., Sept. 25th, 1862. 

My Dear FatHer:—We have just received your 
letter, without date as usual, leaving us to judge the 
time at which it was written, but, never mind, that 
is a small item, but one that sometimes causes great 
mistakes. It is now Saturday and the wagon has not 
come and I have all the things ready that you send 
for, which are as follows: 14 hooks, 19 clasps, 82 lap 
rings, 9 pieces sheet iron, 8 saw files, 2 plugs of 
tobacco, 2 pipes, William’s knife and 18 pairs of horse 
shoes. The saddle we cannot spare, for, as soon as | 
finish this letter, I am going out in the country to 
try and get something to eat. There has been no ~ 
market save once this week. The market wagons 
don’t bring anything but sweet potatoes to sell. Things 
are scarcer now than they were before you left. The 
factory will sell cloth only for meat or wool, and they 
give but one yard of cloth for a pound of meat, which 
is now selling at fifty cents a pound and lard at the 
same price. We are all well at present. Little Jeff 
weighs fifteen pounds. Excuse my bad writing, as I 
am in a hurry. Your Affectionate Son, 

K. H. BEAUMONT. 
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WoopviLte, Miss., Sept. 27th, 1862. 

My Dear Huspanp:—I am glad to hear from you, 
but you don’t say anything about our son William— 
_ how lee reached you, or how he is. I am happy to 
_ tell you that we are all well at present. Little Jeff 
grows very fast and is very interesting. Mary Rosa- 
line is as well as ever, except a cold. The man who 
lived at our other place has left for Bayou Beth. He 
came to see me before he went. The planter who 
employed him sent his wagon for him. He told me 
engineers were so scarce that he had taken the man- 
agement of three plantations for two hundred dollars 
per month. I think his name is Borgh. He says he 
can ride from one to the other and it will not be so con- 
fining as attending to one sugar mill. I have very 
_ little news to send, only there has been a great battle in 
_ Maryland and the South was defeated. There are no 

sugar speculators in Woodville at present. Mr. Brown 
- tells me that Jacob Schwartz bought a number of bar- | 
rels of sugar from Mr. Irvine at fifteen cents per pound. 
Mr. Morgan told me that it is selling at from six cents 
_ to ten cents per pound on the plantation; if so, there is 
_ a good profit to be made by keeping it on hand. I 
- think it will sell for a high price for a long time 
after the war is over, and when the export trade opens 


- it will be worth more. I heard that the boats were 


_ running on the river; if so, the transportation is much 
q easier and less expensive. | 
| Monday morning. .The wagon has just arrived for 
: your things. JI am very sorry that Edward H. is not 
home with the saddle. I have heard no news yet. 


j 
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everything 1s very dull here. Cannot write any more 

as Jeff is crying; he has a cold, Write whenever 

you can. JI Remain Your Affectionate Wife, } 
B. BEAUMONT. 


During their absence I had an opportunity of buy- 
_ing, at a very cheap rate, a large stock of ribbons, 
laces and millinery goods in general from a merchant 
who was breaking, up to leave town. There was no 
present demand for such things, but I got them so 
low that I took the risk, hoping to sell them at a 
profit in the future. My son Edward H. busied him- 
self fitting up one of my rooms for the care and dis- 
play of these wares; which he arranged to look very: 
attractive. I still continued quite busy with my cap 
making. These fancy articles had now no sale, but 
still attracted much admiration. Coarse cloths and 
the common necessaries of-life were all that people 
cared for at this disastrous time. 

When my husband and son came home, they were 
much pleased with the beauty and brightness which 
my new wares made in the house, but did not 
encourage me to hope for much profit therefrom. I 
thought it a good way, however, to dispose of my — 
little surplus cash—it being Confederate money and 
sinking in value every day. McGehee’s factory was | 
selling cloth; but not for money. - Meat, lard and other | 
provisions were taken in exchange—a yard of cloth — 
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for a pound of meat or lard. Wagons, buggies and 
_ people on horseback crowded constantly to the factory 
to make trades for it. The demand was greater than 
the supply, and many returned to the country, carrying” 
back their produce untouched. The factory presented 
curious scenes of interest; all kinds and classes of 
people met there, elbowing each other in the rush for 
clcth. Ladies of refinement pressed on side by side 
with the rude and ignorant, each anxious to be served 
and for a time unmindful of the distinctions of for- 
tune and education. | 

Lifting my eyes from the page now before me, I 
see passing in her carriage the beautiful wife of one 
_ of our wealthiest merchants. The day comes up before 
me when in widow’s weeds she stood in the factory 
office so many years ago, asking for some cloth in 
exchange for a little meat which she had brought in 
_ her buggy from the country. Such is life! 
q People from the plantations came frequently to me, 
exchanging meat and provisions for my goods. In 
_ this way I kept enough for my family use and also 
had some to sell, and, as food was verv scarce, I 
could easily dispose of all I could get. Coffee could 
not be obtained. The people used many different sub- 
: | stitutes—corn meal, okra, beech nuts and sweet pota- 
_ toes—each being prepared in such a way as to yield 
a palatable drink, which served tolerably well in place 
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of coffee. I had a little genuine tea and coffee which | 
I used very sparingly, as I found substitutes which 
did very well for ordinary consumption. Sugar being 
very plentiful, we had no difficulty in finding sweeten- 
ing for such beverages as we could obtain. 

My husband and son, having finished their work on 
the sugar plantations, received, besides good pay, a 
barrel of sugar and a barrel of molasses, also a large 
can of lacquit, which was delicious, My husband 
after this went out to a plantation to repair a lady’s cot- 
ton gin and put it in running order. This work occu- 
pied a week and was performed in so satisfactory a 
manner that his employer added to his pay a present 
of a sixty-pound jar of excellent lard. This very 
much pleased me, it being so valuable and also a 
proof of the appreciation with which my husband’s — 
labors were regarded. ) 
‘Speculators were at this period travelling through 
the country, buying up all the sugar, molasses and 
cotton they could find. These commodities were 
readily sold at reasonable rates by most of the far- 
mers, who were glad to get rid of property which 
was so unsafe, for lawless raids were being made in 
every direction, involving pillaging, ‘destroying and 
burning. 

A sugar planter came to see if we could stow away 
two hundred barrels of sugar and molasses for him. 


ts, 
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The shop and sheds being now empty, my husband 
having sold his tools to Mr. Stuart, he thought best 
to comply with the sugar planter’s wish. We were to 


receive good pay and take no risk, it being impos-— 


sible for us to assume responsibility for the safety of 
the sugar and molasses committed to our care; so the 
owner agreed to take all the responsibility himself, 
while we only promised to shelter his property and 
take care of it as far as lay in our very limited 
power. 

Soon reliable information came that Federal troops 
_ were on the road, destroying all the sugar and molasses 
they could find. My husband thought it would be a 
good idea to scatter the barrels he had on hand by 
distributing them round in the houses of poor people. 
My oldest son, in pursuance of this plan, hurriedly 
hitched up horse and wagon, hoping to reniove all 
before the troops came in. Although my husband 
had no responsibility in the matter, he did not want 
property in his care to be destroyed. A few barrels 
were carried off, but too late—the troops came rush- 
ing in, and, meeting my son with his wagon load, took 
possession and turned him back towards town. Find- 
ing himself.surrounded by a fierce troop of cavalry, 
_ cursing, swearing and in a great uproar, my son was 
frightened into silence. He followed the troops into 
town, but, as they were riding rapidly and he was on 


/ 
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foot, he could not keep in sight of the wagon. On 
reaching home, he found his father and myself stand- 
ing by, while the soldiers were breaking in the heads 4 
of the barrels. All this, however, amounted to but — 
little loss, as the contents of the barrels remained 
almost as before; the soldiers not taking the trouble 
to overturn them, my husband could easily head them 
up again without much damage. in less thanan hour 
we were again alone, having received much fright and 
small injury. The troops passed on, spreading terror 
and devastation wherever they went. Nearly every — 
bit of sugar and molasses in the town was destroyed. 
While my son was telling us about the loss of our 
horse and wagon, the vehicle and animal appeared, 
coming down the street, driven home by a little boy. 

This was a terrible day for most of our citizens; 
many soldiers, on furloughs at their homes with their 
families, fled in every direction. One of them, walk- 
ing leisurely from his store to his dinner, not know- 
ing anything of the alarming arrival, met the troop 
at a sudden turn of the street. He never knew how 
he got away, but suddenly came to his senses, finding 
himself in the bottom of a ditch, where he supposed 
he had jumped for safety. When he again ventured 
into town, it was to find that his storé was broken open 
and everything either destroyed or entirely gone. 
Money amounting to four hundred dollars had been 
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taken from the drawers, and here he found himself, with 
the use of only one hand, the other being crippled by 
a wound received at Gettysburg, and nothing in the 
world but fifty cents which he chanced to have in his 
pocket. I do not think the Federals on this occasion. 
succeeded in securing a single prisoner. 
After the experiences of that day, the owner of our 
sugar barrels did not wish to risk them again, so he 
sold out as quickly as possible, paying us handsomely 
in sugar and molasses and also thanking us sincerely 
for our successful efforts in behalf of his property. 
The barrels he gave us were valuable if we could 
only keep them, and this we accomplished by carefully 
stowing them under the house where they would be — 
likely to escape observation. I had a hole dug: beneath 
my chicken coop where I placed many valuables— 
china, silver and numerous other articles. It was now 

plain that we must hide as much as possible; any day 
or any night might bring a raid, either Confederate 
or Federal, and one was as destructive as the other. 

Wearing excitement was our daily portion. In the 

j midst of so many dangers nothing surprised us. Bits 
of news passed from lip to lip; conjecture never 

_ rested; the Federals were coming, or the Confederates 

_ were playing the mischief; something was happening 

all the time and imagination readily filled up every 

_ gap left by reality. I believe there was a sort of 
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enjoyment in all this. There was no chance to com- 
plain of monotony, and it was remarked that the 
health of the country was never better. No cloud is 
without a touch of silver lining, and even in the midst 
of all this gloom we sometimes came to seasons of 
absolute merriment, which were as bright touches to 
an otherwise dark picture. 

Early in the year 1868 companies for home protec- 
tion began to be formed; these were composed largely 
of men and boys who were exempt from regular mili- 
tary duty, reinforced by some who were home on fur- 
lough and did not want to go back to Virginia. My 
son, Edward H., joined one of these companies, a 
cavalry organization, although I objected to his doing 
so, he being so very young. The company to which 
he belonged remained in the county, gathering recruits 
and collecting supplies for the army. They were not 
regularly organized, but called themselves “Home 
Guards.” While camped between the Homochitto and 
Buffalo streams, one of their number, a special friend - 
of my son, was taken sick and sent to town. Hdward 
came in to see him, and was detained longer than he 
expected by his horse having a sore foot and his 
saddle needing repairs. Meanwhile his sick friend, 
who was at the hotel, grew so much worse that 
Edward went over to nurse him. Now there was 
only a picket fence between our house and this hotel, 
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so my son pulled off a couple of the pickets that he 
might conveniently pass in and out to his friend. 
One day a cavalryman called to ask-what was detain- 
ing my son. I told him all about it. The next morn- 
ing while my son was absent, having gone over with a 
bowl of gruel to the sick man, and we were still at break- 
fast, I heard a noise in my kitchen. I spoke of it to 
my husband, but he paid no attention. With my baby 
in my arms, I went into the room and heard a loud 
knocking at the door. I opened it hastily. A cavalry- 
man stood before me. He roughly demanded to see 
my son, calling him a coward and a deserter. At this 
‘my blood boiled with indignation. Looking down the 
- street, I saw a line of cavalrymen, all. mounted, their 
faces turned in the direction of my house, their guns 
-and other weapons clashing, clattering and gleaming 
in the sunlight. I stepped forward, with my baby 
still in my arms, and said to the crowd: | 
“Why have you come in this manner? What do 
“you want?” 
 Séveral answered at once: 
“We have come to take your son back to camp.” 
JT replied: 
“He shall not go in this manner!” 
_ They then talked more threateningly than ever, the 
dismounted man still standing at the open door. At 


this moment, my husband and son appeared at a back 
- 12 
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door, entering the apartment. For an instant they 
paused in astonishment. Then my boy came forward, 
addressing the men familiarly and asking what was 
the matter. The man at the door seized him by the 
collar, saying at the same time: | 

“We have come to take you! You are a coward, 
dodging your duty!” | 

My boy struck him in the face with his fist. I 
thrust myself between the two, my husband taking 
the baby out of my arms. It was frightened nearly 
to death. Blows were suspended, but the talk was — 
violent. | a 

“You look like men, indeed,” I said, “to come in 
such style to take a boy sixteen years old! He, with 
his brothers, from the beginning has been doing all 
in his power for the Confederacy, and now you come 
with your cry of ‘coward!’ Thank God, he is no 
traitor and that is more than can be said of some of — 
you!” 

The captain dismounted and came up to me. 

“Your son must go to camp with us,” he said; “let 
him go quietly!” | 
I told the captain that neither he nor his men had 
any authority to touch my son. He would have gone 
without hesitation if they had summoned him in a 
rational way; in fact, he was anxious to go; but to 
be arrested with violence was not to be endured. The 
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captain spoke with a little more civility than his 
men, but still insisted on taking the boy. 

“You have no right,” I said, “but you possess the 

might! JI cannot resist you with any hope of success, 

so take him if you will, but, if he does not return 
unharmed to me within four days, you will have 
cause to regret it! I make no idle threat!” 

“We will do him no injury,” the officer said. 

At that moment all the dangers I had passed, all 
the indignities I had suffered rushed into my mind. 
I was ablaze with indignation. 
 “T have suffered long,” I said, “and in silence; but 
the time has come when I fear nothing! If you «lo 
that boy wrong, you will find that you have more 
than a. woman to deal with!” 

The men then went away, taking my son with them. 

_ On the morning of the fourth day from that time 
4 the captain returned, bringing my son with him. He 
: apologized for the mistake he had made, saying that 
it all arose from a false report. He asked about the 
j sick man, who was now improving. I told him that 
I thought it would be well to move our invalid to 
“some quiet country place, as change of air was what 
he now mostly needed. With the assistance of the 


captain a suitable home was soon found for him; and 


‘in a very short time he had recovered and returned 
to his post. | 
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Many soldiers constantly passed through Woodville 
on their way to defend Port Hudson; many of them 
were on foot, dirty, sick-looking and apparently ill-fed, 
while others struggled along with feet bruised and 
bleeding. It was a pitiful sight and one which I can 
never forget. These men in many cases looked more 
fit for a hospital than for field duty. My heart bled 
for them. The sight was shocking to my boys. After 
that they were not so enthusiastic in their wishes to 
become soldiers. During the siege of Port Iydson, 
thirty-four miles distant, we could hear every night 
the firing of guns. 

All kinds of provisions had now become very scarce. 
We sometimes searched for days in the country with- 
out being able to obtain potatoes, corn or any other 
needful food. The erowing ‘crop promised well and 
there would soon be plenty, if it was not destroyed. 
I could procure dry goods occasionally from blockade 
runners, but nothing to eat, and my own supply was 
getting very low. 

When Port Hudson was evacuated, the soldiers 
returned through the country in a most pitiable con- 
dition, dirty, hungry, sick and exhausted. We took 
in as many as we could accommodate, being glad to 
afford them rest and refreshment. 

One day my husband came across a soldier who 
was very pale and weak, not being able to walk with- 
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out a stick. He asked him to come to our house, 
but the poor man said he was in no fit condition to 
enter a family. Mr. Beaumont insisted, and brought 
him home. The boys led him to the bath-room and 
he was assisted to wash and dress in clean clothes. 
Feeling much better, he was brought into the dining- 
room where I was and introduced to me as Mr. 
Erasmus Graves, of Manchester, England. His man- 
ner showed plainly that he was a man of good family. 

Faint and pale, leaning on his stick, he was helped 
to a chair, into which he sank, overcome by contend- 
ing emotions. For some seconds he could not utter a 
word; then he said: | 
“Ts it possible that I have actually drifted into an 
English family and that I once more have the pleasure 
of hearing the voice of a true English lady?” 

He was deeply moved. It was evident that his 
_ heart was full of very painful feelings; so to divert him 
we introduced him to our children, who liked his 
~ appearance. Ile noticed them with interest, paying 
special attention to little Jefferson Davis, the Presi- 
dent's namesake. Our guest was thus for awhile 
} turned away from his sorrows, and we were very glad 
to see him look brighter, although he could. eat but 
sparingly. After the meal, my husband took him to 
the sitting-room and prevailed upon him to rest on a 
lounge. He seemed very unwilling to give trouble 
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and was truly grateful for every attention. We told 
him to stay and make our house his home, at least 
until he became well and strong. That he had a 
painful history was clear. He said that in a fit of 
despair he had left his native land, not knowing or 
caring where he might drift. He had arrived in New 
Orleans just as companies were forming for the Con- 
federate service. In a reckless mood, he had joined 
one of these, willing to meet death at any moment. 
Of course, we had a curiosity to learn his full history, 
but, seeing his weakness, did all in our power to 
divert his mind from the past, asking no questions 
and talking cheerfully on subjects not connected with 
the war. Some great trouble had driven him from 
home; to speak of it at this time would endanger his 
health and probably his life, so we forebore to make 
any show of our desire to look into his past. He 
was of a most independent spirit, and grieved much 
at being burdensome to others. My boys took a great 
fancy to him and were pleased to wait on him. He 
told them many interesting incidents of his experience 
in the army, and as his health improved and he 
became better able to converse, they hung about him, 
delighted with the intelligence of his conversation. 
He was aid-de-camp to General Brand, and during 
the siege of Port Hudson was engaged in carrying 
dispatches to the various officers. Being often com- 
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pelled to crawl for hours on hands and knees in order 
to escape observation, he had in this way so injured 
himself that, when the siege ended, he could not walk 
without crutches. In this condition, he had struggled 
from Port. Hudson to Woodville, the journey occupy- 
ing four days, during which time he had suffered 
sreatly. The weather was extremely hot; such water 
as he could get along the roadside was not fit to 
drink. His allowance of food being poor and scanty, 
he suffered much from hunger. He knew nothing of the 
country; and the houses on the plantations, being far 
from the road, he was afraid to venture near them, 
and so missed the kindness which would have met 
him in the planters’ homes. In a very bad state of 
health he had at last reached our town, where, seated 
exhausted and hungry on a door-step, he was noticed 
by a. passer-by who gave him a loaf of bread and 
some butter just before my husband found him. 
We soon discovered that he was a gentlemen of 
fine education, speaking four languages with fluency; 
his handwriting and composition were remarkably 
good, and his rare talents every day became more evi- 
dent. He took pleasure in teaching my sons much 
: which they had no other opportunity of learning. 
; The idea of his leaving us was unpleasant to the whole 
4 family, but, as he grew well and strong, he resolved to 


7 return to New Orleans in search of suitable em ployment. 
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As his agitation was so great whenever England was 

mentioned, we carefully avoided the subject; but, in 
the course of time, we learned from him that he had 
been a prosperous, merchant, had lost his warehouse 
by fire, and having been suddenly deprived by death 
of his wife and two children, maddened by despair he 
had fled from home, leaving two other little children, 
a boy and a girl, with his sister and a grandmother 
to care for them. His relatives did not know where 
he was. He had gone to Liverpool and taken passage 
on the first steamer ready to sail. This, happening to. 
be bound for New Orleans, had brought him into the 
midst of our national strife, and he had rushed into 
the ranks, caring only to escape from the‘ tortures of 
his own mind. 
We sympathized very much with him, and took 
pains to make him comfortable and happy, for which 
he was truly grateful. For all we did the pay was- 
ample. Wis usefulness in advancing the education of 
our sons was worth a great deal and more than 
requited us. We had many really happy hours while 
he remained, receiving pleasure from his society and 
being much benefited by the stores of knowledge he 
possessed. 

At length, however, he resolved to go, and proposed 
to take my eldest son with him. The boy was now 
in a constant state of suffering with his feet. Mr. 
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Graves said they had already been neglected too long 
and insisted on taking him to some good physician in 
the city. We thought it impossible to let William 
go at this time, as the trip could not be made with- 
out considerable risk. Federal passes had to be 
obtained, and going through the Federal lines seemed 
not easily to be accomplished by one who had been 
in the Confederate service. Mr. Graves, however, 
apprehended little difficulty. He insisted so stronely 
on taking our son along that we at last consented. 

My husband accompanied them as far as Bayou 
Sara, where at that time lay several United States 
| gunboats. He saw Mr. Graves and our son go on 
board a gunboat, and was soon informed that they 
had obtained passes for New Orleans. He returned 
home quite satisfied. As the gunboats at Bayou 
Sara were the first my husband had evér seen, he 
_ took special notice of them and brought home a full 
description of them. Skiffs constantly pled between 
: them and the shore, and, as many people were obtaining 
passes to different places within the Federal lines, various 
needful commodities were thus brought into the town. 
Mr. Beaumont succeeded in buying a few pounds of 
genuine coffee and also a pair of shoes for me, which 
I was very glad to get. There were no shoes to be 
; had in Woodville, except some home-made ones, which 
_ were hard, clumsy and uncomfortable. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


A DIFFICULT JOURNEY. 


‘Darkness and danger—night at hand— 
No friena to guide and no friend to cheer— 
Trembling, we crouched on the rustling leaves, 
Not daring to whisper a word of fear.” 
HE condition of my son’s feet had long been a 
ereat trouble to me. The physicians here had 
utterly failed to benefit them and, had there seemed 
any other chance, I could not have consented to let 
him go from home at a time like this; but his 
suffering was great and constantly increasing, so, 
despite many misgivings, I had forced myself to sub- 
mit to the separation. 

As there were no regular mails, our correspondence | 
depended on chance, an occasional passer bringing 
some message or some letter. In a few weeks I had 
reliable information that my son was in the hands of 
a first-class surgeon and doing well. He had received 
partial relief, but, there being great danger in the 
operation of removing the inverted nails, the surgeon 
would not undertake to perform it until I. or my 


husband could be present. Mr. Graves visited. William 
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very often, bestowing much care and attention upon 
him. Mr. Graves had not found business as he wished. 
Broken and despairing, he enlisted in the Federal 
army and was attached to a company stationed in 
New Orleans. ‘ 

My son, Edward H., growing very unhappy about 
his brother, now insisted on going to New Orleans in 
order to be of service, if necessary. His friend Mat 
Healey, the young man whom we had nursed during 
his sickness in town and afterwards assisted to obtain 

a home in the country, now came in to see us. His 
health was still delicate and he wished to go to his 
own home in the city of New York. He and my 
gon therefore started off together, he for New York | 
and my son for New Orleans. After many interrup- 
tions in the journey, a distance of forty miles, they 
_ arrived safely in Natchez. Here they met with some 
- difficulty in obtaining permits to proceed, the Provost 
~ Marshal suspecting them to be Confederate soldiers. 
_ My son took’ the oath of neutrality and Mat took the 
~ oath of allegiance to the United States, and they were 
- then allowed to proceed. 
: Arrived at New Orleans, they found William very 
glad to see them. His feet had been benefited so 


__greatly that he could now walk with less pain, but 


f the operation on which depended full cure could not 
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yet be performed, as he would not consent to it until 
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~ his father or I could be present. The three youths 
spent some pleasant days together, visiting places of 
note and seeing many novel sights; then Mat left for 
home, being accompanied to the steamer by my two 
sons. “ | 

My boys were now together in the city, with noth- 
ing special to occupy them. Edward obtained a situ- 
ation as a merchant’s clerk in Brashaw City on Ber- 
wick Bay. Here he received a good salary and had a 
pleasant home in an excellent family. Coming to 
New Orleans, ninety-five miles from his new place, on 
business for his employer, he had many opportunities 
of seeing his brother and could also attend to affairs 
for me. 

Calling one day at the office of the British Consul, 
he found several letters from England, which had long 
lain there, awaiting a chance to be sent into the Con- 
federacy. One of these contained the sad information 
of my mother’s death, which had taken place about a 
year previous. 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, April 15th, 1864. 
My DEAR DavuGHTER:—I was relieved from a long 
and oppressive anxiety about you by your letter of 
March 19th this morning, and am very thankful you 
have been mercifully dealt with during these three — 
long bitter years of war. How grateful we should | 
feel for being so spared while tens of thousapds have — 


So eee 
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~ fallen on the right and on the left. You will be 


deeply grieved to hear that your dear mother died 
July 28th, and was buried August Ist, 1868. She had 
a severe attack of a-complaint to which you know 
she was subject, and in a few days sank under it. 
I only heard of it in time to attend the funeral. 
She was buried in the N. E. corner of Waterhead 
Mill churchyard. Many of her old friends were there. 


e Tam very thankful to say that my own health re- 


mains quite good. 
As to our country, it never was more prosperous. 
This time last year we began to recover, slowly, from 


‘the sad effects caused by yqur ceasing so suddenly to 


send us cotton; and our exports and imports are now 
far greater than they ever were before. Wages and 
property are also very good and ate likely to remain | 
so; cotton clothing is two or three times dearer than 
usual, and the price of other garments is a little more 
than usual; but everything else is cheap, good and 


plentiful. 


I had a letter from your cousin Ben Kenworthy, 
the other day; he has become well off in Victoria, 


- Australia. He has an estate of fourteen hundred acres 


freehold; besides an amount of other share pro- 
perty. He is a large farmer, an ironmonger and a 
Justice of the Peace. He has seven daughters and 


one son, and never intends returning here again. His 


father, brother Joseph, and sister are dead and I feared 
hie was also, as he has been silent so long. 

I have no cause to complain about business, but I 
continue devoting the greater portion of my time to 
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public objects that are of no gain to me. You will 
‘see by the papers I enclose that I am just comple- 
ting the educational works of my life, and in a few 
years they may become profitable; but till now all 
the gains have been invested in producing these. I 
shall be glad to hear from any of you, at all times, 
and remain, Your Affectionate Father, 
JOSEPH BENTLEY. 


In 1848 my mother had a very severe fit of cholera 
which almost proved fatal, and from that time until 
her death she remained subject to these attacks, and 
finally this disease ended *her life. 

While I was pondering over this grievous news, 
thinking sadly of my last parting with my mother, 
how she clung to me with tears in her eyes and kissed 
me, saying that we would never meet again, my friend 
and neighbor Mrs. Marx entered the room. I handed 
the letter to her and she remarked what I had not 
before noticed, namely, that my mother’s death had 
occurred on an anniversary of the day of my emigra- 
tion. Then came like flash the remembrance of the 
fact that, on the day of my mother’s death, I, being 
employed in my cap-making, fell into a reverie, letting 
my work drop and going back in imagination to the 
hour of my departure from home. While thus I sat 
and pondered, a hand seemed to touch mine; I felt 
that it was my mother’s and started up, expecting to 


* * 
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see her at my side, but the dream or whatever it was 
had vanished. I was alone in my little shop, my — 
work scattered around me. But although thas left a 
deep impression upon me, it gradually faded away and 
seemed forgotten until this remark of Mrs. Marx 
recalled it to my mind. : 
The Federals had been here again and had burnt 
down Judge McGehee’s factory. This occasioned great 
want both to people at home and soldiers abroad. 
Calls were made to supply the soldiers’ wants, and as 
cloth was not to be had, carpets were taken up and- 
cut in pieces to be sent to them as blankets; every 
shift possible was made for their comfort and con- 
venience. ‘There was nothing available in the way of 
_ clothing, that was not collected and forwarded to them. 
This made garments very scarce at home. 

We had plenty of Confederate money, but could 
buy nothing with it. United States greenbacks were 
very scarce and had to be kept close, as they were 
seized by Confederate officers, whenever opportunity 
occurred, as contraband. 

There were many blockade runners who brought 
- goods “through the lines” and sold them at exorbitant 
prices in greenbacks. I spent mine, as far as they 
went for these goods, which I sold again for Confed- 
erate money as long as I could do anything with the 
latter currency. . 
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My sons wrote to me often, but I seldom received 
' their letters; some were directed to Baton Rouge and 
others to Natchez, from which points they came by 
chance to me. | 

A couple of my friends—a sister and brother—who 
were in the habit of “running the blockade,” being 
about to make a trip to Natchez, I concluded to go 
with them, hoping to hear from my boys in that way. 
My friends owned a double-seated buggy and a couple 
of fine, gentle ponies. 

Being fully equipped and prepared with a good 
supply of “something to eat,’ we set out in the mid- 
dle of the night, taking by-ways and unfrequented 
Janes in order to escape interruption. When I began 
this journey, it was without any knowledge of the 
fact that we wuld travel in this stealthy manner. I 
knew, of course, that the road was not without dan- 
ger, but I had no idea that we would have to dodge 
about in this style through the lonely forests, fearing 
arrest at every step. 
There were Federal troops to dread as well as Con- 
federates. There were also lawless bands, calling them- 
selves soldiers, prowling around ready to rob and 
even murder. I deeply regretted having started; but 
at last we arrived at the Buffalo River, which we 
found fairly booming. Recent rains and the swelling 
of streams above had raised it to a dangerous height. 
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; Twelve hours would elapse before a fall could reasonably 
be expected. We could not wait, as my friends were 
too much afraid of delay. The risk must be taken, 
the stream must be crossed, so in we plunged! 

The horses swam and the water rose to the buggy 
A seats. We tucked ourselves up, feet and all, on the 
3 seats, and, trembling with trepidation, awaited the 
“result. We reached the opposite shore in safety 
last, but were exhausted with apprehension. Our 
lunch was all wet; but hunger overcame this slight 
disadvantage, and we ate heartily. 

_ The next twelve miles, lying between the Buffalo 
and the Homochitto, formed the most dangerous part 
of the road. To keep from observation we had to 
pass through a dense wilderness where , surely, civilized 
‘beings had never before trod. At a sudden turning, 
‘we encountered the eyes of a white man, peering 
stealthily through the undergrowth. A log cabin, 
from which issued the sound of voices, now came 
ain view. Our protector dismounted from the buggy, 
‘evidently striking terror into the hearts of these 
‘strange people. It seemed that the man was in hiding 
from the conscripts and was every moment fearing 
discovery. My friend entered the cabin, but soon 
returned to the buggy and we continued our journey, 
advancing with slow and uncertain progress, impeded 
by the thick undergrowth of bushes, and fearing every 
a 13 
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~ moment lest we should be dragged out of the buggy 
by overhanging branches of trees. We rejoiced when- 
ever we reached an-open sunshiny place, but our 
gent would drive up and hurry into the gloom of the 
woods again with all possible speed. 

We came to another hut, at which our driver dis- 
mounted and entered, but no one was visible, A feel- 
ing of terror oppressed me. This dreary log cabin in— 
this dismal wilderness could have no good connected 
with it. I glanced eagerly at our friend when he 
came back to the buggy, but his looks did not seem 
to encourage questions, so I did not break the silence. 

Again we pushed onward; near night we reached 
the banks of the Homochitto, first passing through a 
long, dreary swamp, however. 

Our guide said we must cross the stream before 
‘dark and camp for the night on the opposite bank. 
I was trembling with fear, but my companions assured 
me that there was no danger; they knew the cross- 
ing-place well. It was perfectly safe, with a smooth, 
solid bottom. After a little pause, in order to let the 
ponies rest, we went down into the stream. Here again 
the water came up to the buggy seats and we tucked 
ourselves up as before. At first, I gasped with ter- 
ror, but the lady beside me exhibiting no fear, 1 
gained courage as we proceeded; still I drew a deep 
breath of relief when we touched the opposite bank. 
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_ Then our escort, with great care, selected a spot where 
we could rest without attracting observation. This 
“camping out” did not at all suit my fancy, but there’ 
being no alternative, I endeavored to make the best 
of it. I had two large shawls, and my lady com- 
panion had a large blanket, so we made quite a cosy 
bed on the pine straw with which the ground was 
covered. Our faithful companion kept watch all night, 
but there was no sleep for us, although my female 
friend and myself did lie down and make ever effort 
to obtain repose. The ponies seemed quite exhausted. 
We had made only twenty miles of the journey, 
although through by-ways we had travelled fully forty. 
At last, after a long and restless night, we arose in 
the gray dawn of the morning and again proceeded 
on our way. T’he twenty miles now before us lay 
over a broad, beautiful road, along which we encount- 
ered no trouble, reaching Natchez in time for a-late 
breakfast. The hostess of the hotel received us kindly, 
‘ recognizing my companions as old friends. After 
attending to our toilets, we enjoyed a nice breakfast, 
eating with great relish. I was delighted with the 
“appearance of the town, which somehow reminded me 
of my native land. 
I now expressed my intention of walking out to 
See the various sights of the place, but was informed 
that people coming in from the Confederacy had: to 
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keep in the background and be extremely cautious — 
about their conversation, as they were closely watched — 
both by soldiers and citizens. This “nipped my ex- 
pectations in the bud” and I could not help reflect- 
ing on the hardship of a fate which seemed forever 
making me an object of suspicion. I, who had suf- 
fered so much from the suspicion of the Confederate 
powers, was now to be terrified into ‘silence and 
inaction by the watchfulness of Federal authority! 
Truly, life is made up of strange scraps of inconsist-— 
ency! I devoutly hoped that I might some day 
breathe freely once more! Although without any 
other design than that. of attending strictly to my 
own business, this being constantly watched made me 
feel like a criminal, and caused me often to border 
on desperation. 

My first step was to ascertain if there were any 
letters for me. There being none, I was much disap-_ 
pointed. However, I wrote to my sons, immediately 
mailing the letters and hoping ‘for a speedy reply. 
My next step was to seek the Provost Marshal in 
order to obtain a permit to buy a few things for 
home use. 

Ushered into an outer room, I found there many 
persons who like myself were waiting for permits. 
In this place of suspense I had time for many obser- 
vations. On entering the Provost’s office 1 was aware 
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_ that he eyed me keenly. His questions were numer- 
ous and embarrassing, and I regretted that I had 
_ bothered him, thinking I might better have done 
without the articles than face this ordeal in my efforts 
to obtain them. 

The Provost asked if I had taken the oath of 
allegiance. To this I replied in the negative. He 
then inquired what I wanted to purchase. As he 
found that I required only a few things for home 
consumption, such as tea, coffee, children’s clothing 
and similar articles, he gave’ me an order on a speci- 
fied store, with a permit to purchase commodities to 
“an amount not to exceed fifty dollars. I was very 
glad when he handed me the papers and left the 
- office happy. 

f At the supper-table I met many persons ube had 
“not yet succeeded in obtaining their permits. They 
were all surprised at the ease with which I had 
obtained mine, especially as I had not taken the oath 
of allegiance. Being much fatigued, I retired early, 
‘and, after a good night’s rest, aros@ refreshed and 
Bis.dy to make my purchases. Arrived at the desig- 
nated store, I was delighted at the fine array of goods 
there displayed on every hand. It had been long 
since I had seen a well-filled store; the novelty was 
very pleasing. I might have wished to exceed fifty 
dollars in purchases, but, when I remembered the 
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jayhawkers, bushwhackers and other robbers along the 
roads, I doubted my chances for getting home with 
even a small supply of goods. I knew, too, that the 
Confederate soldiers would take everything from me 
if they met me, for it was against the laws of the 
Confederacy to bring goods from within the Federal 
lines; so, after all, it seemed that I was risking quite 
enough in this purchase. My two companions bought 
all they had money to pay for, and we started with a 
heavy load. The lady and I were compelled to travel 
alone this time, her brother having to drive a buggy 
for another party. He had to go by another road; 
but was to meet us at some point after we had crossed 
the Homochitto. This arrangement was highly unsatis-- 
factory to me. The idea of travelling without pro- 
tection along such roads in a time of so much danger — 
was truly appalling, but, there being no help for it, I 
must. submit. 

We left Natchez after breakfast, as we could not 
pass the pickets at any earlier hour. When we came 
to the pickets, ® they examined our papers, also our 
goods, which were found “all right” and we were 
permitted to go on. My companion asked if there 
were any Confederates along the road and received 
the reply that the way as far as the Homochitto was. 
clear, but beyond that they could give no information. 

We reached the river, crossed in safety and were 
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travelling along through the swamp road, when a man 
met us and advised us not to go in certain directions. 
_ as they were dangerous, there being lawless bands on 
various highways ready and waiting for opportunities 
to commit acts of violence. As the man was a 
stranger to us, we rated his advice as of doubtful 
_ value, but took the road he said was safest, it being 
the one we already had instructions to take. We 
rested awhile to give the ponies some corn, and then 
resumed our journey. Our escort did not join us at 
the appointed place, so we were obliged to keep on 
alone, a very terrifying fact to me, but my compan- 
-ion’s composure was unabated and she drove on 
seemingly without any apprehension whatever. 

We crossed the Buffalo River, hoping to reach a 
house belonging to a friend of my companion before 
dark. My anxiety to arrive at some place of human 
habitation was great; but my friend seemed perfectly 
indifferent. Evening came on. It was soon pitch 
5 dark; and there we were, two women alone in these 
dreary woods, the ponies going along as they willed. 
At length, not being able to see an inch before us, we 
stopped, dismounted from the buggy and prepared to 
spend the night we knew not where or how. We were 
| afraid to feed the ponies, as we thought that the noise of 
_their eating might attract attention. The poor crea- 
tures were, however, very still, being greatly fatigued. 
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We now spread our blanket and shawls as best we 
could in the total darkness, and, lying down, huddled 
together like frightened children, covering up closely 
and occupying as little space as possible. 

There we lay, sleepless and watchful, until about 
four o’clock in the morning, when we were disturbed 
by the cracking of bushes, and the approaching tread of 
a horse, coming slowly over the pine straw. At first, 
we hoped it was only the sound of our ponies gra- 
zing near, but on and on came the tread, nearer and 
nearer, until we could distinctly see the forms of 
horse and man. | 

We were speechless and shuddered with terror. A 
closer view, however, quickly showed that it was our 
own guide, who, coming upon us thus unexpectedly, 
was as much surprised as we were. He explained to 
his sister the cause of his failure to meet us at the 
appointed place. I did not at all understand his 
movements, and was extremely sorry I had uuder- 
taken such a trip. I was quite unnerved, but strove 
to conceal my weakness. | 

We took some refreshment, the ponies were fed, 
and, in the early light of a beautiful morning, we 
once more resumed our way. The country through 
which we were now passing was wild but attractive. 
Coming to the Caledonia plantation, owned by the 
Bentriss and Randolph families, I had a great desire 
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to visit the spring for which this place is famous. 
_ It is certainly a very fine one; the people in the 
neighborhood say it is the best in the country, and 
that death never comes to the Caledonia place. The 
locality is, no doubt, in every way, favorable to longevity. 

As we passed through the surrounding forest of 
pine, I eagerly drank in its refreshing fragrance. The 
previous night had unstrung my nerves and left me 
broken and haggard. The coolness and freshness of 
the morning gave me peculiar delight. I leaned from 
the buggy, taking in at every step the details of the 
passing scenes of which I had so often heard, the 
Caledonia place being a favorite resort during times 
of epidemic. It was kept in order by its wealthy 
owners as a retreat in summer when they wished to 
leave their other residences. I was informed that 
everything at the dwelling was fitted up to perfection 
q for health and comfort; the bath-rooms were furnished 
with constant supplies of fresh water from the famous 
spring. Long would I have lingered here, but I was 
hurried on, my companions assuring me that this was 
a place of danger at present, being a well-known ren- 
dezvous for Confederate soldiers, whom we were liable 
to meet at any turn of the road. One danger after 
another, dread succeeding dread, until life seemed strip- 
ped of all its beauty. Would it never end? I was 
so weary of all this anxiety and watchfulness! 
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Hurrying past the Caledonia place, we reached a 
more secluded path, along which we went leisurely. 
It was about midday when we arrived at the home 
of my friends, where we soon learned that it would 
-not be safe to go on to Woodville before ie there 
being Coftffederates upon the highway. 

It was late in the evening when I started for home, 
accompanied by our faithful escort. We had proceeded 
but a little way when we were met by a friend, who 
advised us to turn back and leave our goods for pres- 
ent safety, as Confederates were near. This advice 
was followed, and I left everything, except a package 
of candy for my little children, who would be sorely 
disappointed if I brought them nothing. 

Our journey to town being performed without fur- 
ther interruption or incident of note, I found my hus- 
band and my son Robert in a state of much anxiety 
concerning me, as they feared my delay had been 
occasioned by some calamity. As the hope of hearing 
from my sons had been the only motive which took 
me to Natchez, and as I had been disappointed in 
this, the few goods I had succeeded in buying were a 
poor recompense for all the dangers and difficulties 
through which I had passed. 

Karly next morning, my husband went out for the 
dearly-bought goods and was so fortunate as to reach — 
home with them in safety. | 
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During my absence in Natchez, my husband had 


news from a friend in Jackson, La, who had seen 


- my sons in New Orleans and had brought messages 


: from them. Jackson, being in the Confederacy, I 


thought I might easily go there to hear something 


of them, and, besides, I could buy a few- goods which 
I was told were for sale in that place. Accordingly, 
I hired a Jersey wagon and a young man to drive, 
and set out for Jackson, a distance of twenty-four 
miles. My driver was a young Confederate soldier 


4 home on furlough. We had a pleasant trip and 


reached our destination without mishap. 

I stopped at the house of an old friend who had 
lived in Woodville and inquired about. the person I 
had come to see, but was careful not to tell my busi- 
ness, as he might not wish it known that he had been 


to New Orleans. I found his home, but he was.not 


there; his mother informed me that he had seen my 


sons and had brought messages for me from them. 
What those messages were she did not know, but she 
did know that my sons were well and succeeding, so 
I had no occasion to be uneasy. She said that her 
son would soon be in Woodville on business and 
would then call to see me. 

I was too late in my search for goods; all had 
been sold out, but I was told there were plenty to be 
had in Bayou Sara, twelve miles distant. I proposed 
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to go on to that place, but, as it was within the Federal 
lines, my driver was afraid of being taken prisoner 
if he ventured there. JI told him, however, that it, 
would be night when we reached Bayou Sara and 
that I had a friend there who would secure our safety. 

Accordingly we started, and arrived at our desti- 
nation just after dark. My friend received us kindly, 
attended to our team and did all that was possible 
for our comfort. After a good supper, I advised my 
driver to lie down and take a good rest as we would 
start on our return home at midnight. | 

I was buying a few things when my friend, Mrs. 
Brown of Woodville, came in. She had been to Baton 
Rouge, and was both glad and surprised to meet me. 
When she found that I had a Jersey wagon, she 
asked me to take a box of soap and one of candles 
for her. To this I consented, as I knew I had not 
a full load and she had only a small buggy which 
was not capable of holding all her purchases. I 
promised to take her boxes, but could not eall on 
._ my driver to assist in getting them to the wagon. 
Mrs. Brown and I remained for awhile at the house 
of her friend, Mrs. Trice, where we passed the time 
talking about the day’s excitement and planning for — 
the present emergencies. | 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE POWER OF THE ENGLISH FLAG. 


“Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


LL DAY the Confederates had been about Bayou 
A Sara, firing on the Federal gunboats lying in the 
river opposite the town. The Federals had sent a few 
cannon balls after them in return and these balls had 
struck two dwellings, doing some damage, but inju- 
ring no one personally. All was terror, for no one 
knew at what moment the boats might shell the place. 
We, of course, wanted to leave as quickly as possible. 
Now Mrs. Brown’s goods were in a building on the 
river bank, and the question was how to get them con- 
veyed in safety to the wagon. After much consulta- 
tion, we concluded to go in person for the soap and 
candles which I was to take. Mrs. Brown’s Bayou 
Sara friends being strong Confederates, she dare not 
let them know she had been making purchases within 
the Federal lines. Our movements necessarily were 
_ performed secretly and under cover of darkness. 
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It was about half-past eleven at night when we 
set out together to find our way to the house on the 
river bank where her goods were hidden. Out in the 
middle of the river were the dim lights of the three 
gunboats lying there; with that exception all was 
wrapped in impenetrable darkness. We moved along 
as noiselessly as possible, making our way very cau- 
tiously, but still often stumbling over some unseen 
obstacle. We had to walk on the bank a little dis- 


tance, passing the ruins of some houses which the 


Federals had blown to pieces, and of which nothing 
now remained but the tall brick chimneys. 

At last -we arrived at Mr. Wight’s house, finding it 
locked up for the night, but our light knock was 
instantly responded to, as Mrs. Brown’s coming was 
expected. | 

On leaving, we were particularly cautioned to be on — 
the lookout for Confederates. Mrs. Brown and I 
started off, each bearing a very heavy box. Again 
we were stumbling along, guided only by the gunboat : 
lights and the echo of the guards’ footsteps on board. 

We held our breath, as we crept silently along. 
The chimes of the midnight hour, rung out on the 
gunboats, so startled and shook us with fright that 
we came near dropping our burdens. , 

We had almost reached the brick ruins when the 
noise of many persons approaching struck our ears. 
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The steps were stumbling and uncertain as of people 
who were catching and struggling to keep from falling. 


Presently a gruff voice close beside us cried: 
“Halt!” | 


We paused in silent consternation. Then, the voices 


of men, whom we saw very dimly, asked us many 
rough questions, to all of which we replied truthfully, 
telling whence we came and what was our business. 

Were we in the hands of Confederates or Federals? 
_ I was anxious to know, and in the midst of all, my 
curiosity overcame me and I demanded: 

“Are you Yankees or Confederates?” 

Mrs. Brown gave me a pinch as if I had said 
something improper and, sure enough, I had. Common 
sense showed me that I had gone the wrong way to 
arrive at information, and I made no further effort. _ 
_ After we had been sufficiently interrogated, one man 
was left to guard us, and tramp, tramp, tramp went 
_ the rest of the party along the bank in the direction 
whence we had come. Not a word escaped us. We 
were seated in such a way that the dim light showed 
our shadows on the water, but our guard had placed 
himself so that neither he nor his shadow could be 
seen. The Federals were certainly behind us on the 
gunboats; the Confederates were probably hidden in 
the darkness around us. We were prisoners in the 
j hands of one party or the other—we didn’t know 
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which. Here we sat as targets for either, not daring 
to speak or move, and not knowing at what moment 
we would be blown to atoms! If we made the 
slightest motion, our ouard cried, “Halt!” jai 6 
very low tone, as if fearing to be overheard. We 
knew that the Confederates and Federals were watch- 
ing each other; and here were we, a couple of help- 
less women, between the two contending parties! 

How long we sat in this dreadful condition of sus- 
pense I know not—half an hour, perhaps; then, again,. 
tramp, tramp, tramp came back the party which had 
arrested us. The rippling of the water, the distant 
sound of the guards’ tread on the gunboats, the 
approaching footsteps, the dim figure of our personal 
guard, all conspired to make up a picture horrible, 
indeed, in the midst of this gloom. 7 

One of the advancing party, coming close to us, 
said: 

“Ladies, we have found that you have given a 
truthful account in your afswers to ‘us, and, here- ; 
after, remember that when you fall into the hands 
of ‘Yankees’ you are safe! Take your soap and 
candles, and go in peace; but how far, I cannot 
promise you, as the rebels are in the direction you 
are going |” 

Looking up at the tall speaker, wondering who he 
was, I could distinctly see the shape of his cap-peak, 
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which somehow made an impression on my memory. 
Its wearer was apparently a Federal officer, but of 
what rank I could not guess, as it was too dark to 
catch the details of his dress. Not till long after. 
_wards did I know that I that night stood in the 
i presence of Captain Foster, commander of one of the 
gunboats. : | 

_ We lost no time in getting back to my wagon, 
where we found the driver badly frightened, he havy- 
ing been surprised and closely questioned by the same 
party which had arrested us. As his replies and ours 
had corresponded exactly, they had not molested him. 
‘He hitched up the wagon. I got in, and, bidding 
Mrs. Brown good-bye, we hurried away, glad to have 
escaped with no more injury than fright. 

_ On my arrival home, my husband said he did not 
wonder at my wan, haggard look after having under. 
‘gone such a trial. Mrs. Brown also reached home 
in safety, but pretty well worn out. 

[ About this time I received a visit from my son’s 
friend, from Jackson, La. He said that my boy did 
‘not want to allow Dr. Stone of New Orleans to operate 
on his toe-nails, but would like to go to see his grand- 
father in Philadelphia and have the operation performed 
there. I agreed to this, but wrote him not to start on 
the journey before I could go to N ew Orleans to see 


him and make the necessary arrangements. 
| 14 
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I had sold out nearly my whole stock of goods. 
Blockade runners were constantly bringing in supplies 
for sale, but they sold so exorbitantly that I could 
not buy with any hope of profit. While I was absent, 
my husband kept the house closed, opening the door 
only when a special call was made by some customer 
or other. : 

One morning, after my return, a Federal party on a 
raid suddenly appeared in the town; a body. of negro 
cavalry came clattering down the street and dashed 
into our house, running through every room and pick-. 
ing up whatever they found. Not the least heed was 
paid to my remonstrances. In the midst of the pil- 
lage, my husband exhibited a little English flag and 
claimed its protection. It was one he had made to 
please the children. It chanced to occur to him at 
this moment as a possible means of safety; and truly 
its effect seemed magical, for the negroes recognized 
and respected it. They instantly stopped their plun- 
dering and restored what they had - already taken, 
except a few things which had disappeared in the 
crowd. We wee greatly surprised and delighted at 
the happy effect of my husband’s presence of mind. 
Negro soldiers were usually very destructive, also 
abusive, going far beyond their license. | 

Raids were our constant dread: one day it was the 
Federals and next time the Confederates. Nothing was 
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safe. It was impossible to say to-day what might be 
the fortune of to-morrow! This gave people a feel- 
ing of recklessness, as they well knew that beyond 
the present moment of enjoyment or possession noth- | 
ing was secure. 

Mrs. Buisson, having hired a team to go to Natchez, 
invited me to accompany her. She did not know any- 
thing of my previous trip, so I accepted her invita- 
tion, hoping for better luck this time. She had a_ 

good team—carriage and driver. We went straight 
along the road, travelling its forty miles without 
molestation. | | 

_ The Confederate force had gone out of the county 
for a few days. Mrs. Buisson had reliable information 
of the fact and made use of the opportunity. 

We had a pleasant trip. Arrived at Buffalo River, 

; Mrs. Buisson was at first afraid to attempt the cross- 
ing, but finally grew bolder as I expressed no fear, 
and we went over in safety. The next ten miles were 
quite enjoyable, but on reaching the Homochitto we 
found that stream swollen and turbulent to an alarm- 
ing degree; still, we made the venture and went over 
all right. Then we paused a little to rest and refresh 
“ourselves and horses. 

_ At the end of eleven hours from the time of our 
“starting we reached Natchez in good spirits. Meeting 
‘many friends in this place, Mrs. Buisson introduced 
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me to them and we had a very pleasant time. We 
found no difficulty in obtaining permits from the Pro- 
vost Marshal to buy whatever we could pay for. At 
the Post-office I had the pleasure of receiving two 
letters from my sons and this completed my satisfac- 
tion. : | 

We spent two days here, having ample leisure to 
walk and drive about. Natchez’s handsome public 
buildings, beautiful residences, wide, smooth roads, 
bright, well-kept streets, all had attractions of which 
it seemed I could never weary. | 

Our time being limited, I did not visit the ceme- 
teries, which I was told were very handsome, " 

I turned away from Natchez very reluctantly, but 
hoped soon to visit it again. We came out on the 
beautiful Kingston road, along which are attractions 
most delightful to the traveler; elegant houses, beau- 
tifully-mowed lawns, enclosed by ornate railings, meet 
the eye at every advance. 

As we passed along, we took pleasure in compa- 
ring our impressions of the lovely city we were leav- 
ing. Hidden from view of passing boats by the 
high bluff which looms up im front, no one going 
by on the river could for a moment suspect the 
beauty of this attractive city. It seemed to me like 
a precious gem shielded by the loving hand of 
Nature from the broad glare of the outer world! 
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In this happy mood, chatting gayly, we arrived at 
the picket guard post where our permits and goods 
were to be examined. The guard at this place, 


having looked over our goods and examined our 


papers, said there was something wrong—we had too 


“many goods! He would not let us pass on, and was 
very important and peremptory; so there we were, 
two miles from town, arrested and made to wait 


while this suspicious personage sent our papers back 


é 


to Natchez for examination. 
They were returned endorsed “All right,” and so, 
after three hours’ delay, we were informed that we 
might proceed. 


This stoppage was very serious to us, as it endan- 
gered our safety further on; but the Federal guard 


said that was none of his business, as the people 
came out of the Confederacy with lies and went back 
with goods and could, therefore, look for some trouble! 
After all, we were glad to escape so easily, for we 


‘knew of many who had been forced to pay dearly for | 
he privilege of crossing the lines! 
‘The road being clear, we finished our journey with ~ 
as 
night. This being the last day of safety, we found 


much speed as possible, reaching home late in the 


our families awaiting our return with highly excited 
fears. | 
_ Having had such an easy, successful trip, I felt that 
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I could venture to go to any point where there was 
a chance of hearing from my boys. My husband had 
no wish for such journeys. He said the risk was too 
great. If it gave me pleasure to go, he would not 
violently oppose it; still, he would prefer my staying 
at home. 

During my absence, he was always in torture, 
expecting to hear that some evil had befallen me. 
He did not seem to consider that these trips helped 
largely to “keep the wolf from the door.” 

Hunger and privation were now common things in 
the Confederacy. If my children had grief during 
my absence, they had joy on my return, which always 
brought them new supplies of comforts and sometimes 
even luxuries. They often asked why we had no 
holidays now—no Fourth of July, no Christmas and_ 
Santa Claus? And when I spoke to them of the 
many children at this time reduced to hunger and 
rags by the ravages of war, they grew silent, wonder- 
ing, but not understanding how all this could be. 
Little they knew my feelings, or dreamed of the tears 
of gratitude I shed when often I paused to look at 
the comforts with which I was able to surround them. 
It is true that my seasons of privation and danger 
were fearful, but I was well repaid for all by seeing 
my children blessed with health and plenty. © 

I went on sometimes with such enthusiasm that 
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my husband thought I was going wild. My mind was 
kept in such a strain, passing from one emotion to 
another, that my nerves grew weak and it seemed that 
I would sink. How was all this to end? I needed 
‘rest, just a little rest; but how was I to hope for it? 
Darling children dependent and helpless, ways and 
means of life precarious, a constant struggle for daily 
bread, and what after all? A broken constitution, 
maybe a wrecked mind and a shattered fortune! 
What possession was secure? What success was per- 
manent? | : 

_ When my children asked wonderingly, as they often 
did, why they could not now have the great abund- 
ance of former days, I used to reply: 

_ “For what you now enjoy I pay a dear price, hav- 
ing to beg as well as to buy it, passing through great 
dangers to obtain only common necessities. In these 
war times there is little but privation, vexation, star- 
vation and aggravation, with small prospect of its soon 
ending!” 

_ Feelings of despondency weighed me down. The 
schools, colleges and academies all were closed and 
abandoned. At the first note of war, teachers had 
answered the call, students had rushed forth with all 
the impetuosity of youth; halls of learning were all 
deserted, and now followed years of war, demoralizing 
the young men and destroying their chances of educa- 
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tion. It was fearful to think of! Many a ruined man. 
hood would be the consequence! How many of those 
who had thus gone forth were now bloody corpses on 
fields of battle? How many were now in conditions 
of suffering, from which they would never escape and 
return to their deserted places. Parents at home, 
mourning for sons who have fallen or have been 
thrown into loathsome prisons! Some are wounded 
and helpless; some are dying in crowded hospitals, 
with no friend near, no one to whom they can COnERTE 
their last messages for home! 

In my travels I met many mourning parents; 
mothers, especially, weeping for their sons and refu- 
sing to be comforted. Although meeting only casually, 
we talked consolingly together, these mothers telling 
of their sons’ dangers and I sympathizing with all 
my heart, for I knew the sting. Conversation would 
flow on in a congenial manner until some one would 
ask about my sons. When I told that they were 
not at home, but still were not in the army, a damper 
would fall upon the speakers and they would look at 
me with suspicious glances. 

Where could my sons be if not in the army? Of. 
course I knew “the army” meant the Confederate 
service. To be elsewhere was considered disgraceful, 
and might-in after years be a mortifying reproach to 
my children. Still, I felt it. my duty to keep on in 
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my struggle to preserve the means of life and to 
procure a way of providing for the education of my 
family. The idea of allowing my boys to join the 
ranks of manhood without adequate cultivation and 
preparation for the duties before them was something 
I could not bear to think of. Sometimes, I was ready 
to sink under my weight of care and apprehension. 
But through all I never utterly gave way. An all- 
wise Providence was. over me, and I could trust and 
wait, although often feeble and desponding. 
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\ CHAPTER XV. 


A SHAMEFUL TRICK. 
‘By friends misled, ‘unkindest cut of all.” 


Y little stores of goods bought at such risk 
were of great profit, as I could sell readily at 
prices far beyond the actual cost. Even if I had had 
no cther business, I would have ventured within the 
Federal lines in order to hear from my sons, and 
while doing so, as I found I could arrive at pecu- 
niary gain in this way, I gladly seized the oppor- 
tunity. 


Some weeks having elapsed since I heard from my 


boys, I concluded to go to the gunboats at Bayou 
Sara, in order, if possible, to get a pass to New 


Orleans. In this I was encouraged by hearing that 
Captain Foster was very kind in giving passes when- 
ever the reasons were satisfactory. | 
On reaching St. Francisville, a town adjoining 
Bayou Sara, lying back of it on a commanding 
eminence from which you can see Bayou Sara below 
and far down the river for miles, I was told that the 
Confederates were firing on all Vederals who chanced 
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to come ashore and had for several days issued orders 
for all citizens to keep close and for all travelers to 
avoid entering the town. Hence I stopped at a friend’s’ 
house. We could see the gunboats and could perceive 
that other boats came up and transferred troops to 
them. The citizens were in great fright, as the Yan- 
kees had threatened to storm the place. 

I soon began to see that I would be better off in 
Woodville, as there was no chance for me to get.a 
pass for New Orleans. I therefore ordered my driver, 
a negro slave, to make the carriage ready for me to 
start. I took a hurried lunch; the horses were fed, 
the driver was “hitching them to the carriage;” I was 
picking up my wraps and other little articles, when 

lo! came the cry, “The Yankees are off the boats!” 
and ere many minutes we saw them coming, armed 
and mounted and dashing up the hill. My driver, 
' faithful in this emergency, fearing to lose his master’s 
horses, made all possible speed to get away. On 
came the cavalry and on we flew. I thought the 
horses had taken fright and were running away! My 
_ driver knew his business and held the reins with 
_ steady hand. 
On every side were carriages, horses and other 
vehicles, besides people on foot, all taken by surprise 


and panic-stricken as the Yankees came dashing up 


| the hill. When the troops perceived the crowds 
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flying before them, they came on faster than before, 
firing and shouting as they came. Shot and balls flew 
in every direction; the’ ground seemed to be torn up 
under our feet; the commotion was terrific. I some- 


times fancied that I was struck and about to fall, 


dead; then it would seem that the carriage was shat- 
tered; all was confusion, noise, dust and execration, 
deadly missiles filling the air. My senses seemed 
paralyzed. I had no clear thought about anything. 
On and on we ‘went, still pursued by shout and shot. 
At last the pursuit slackened, the air became clearer, ‘ 
and by the time we had made half the trip to Wood- 
ville we were out of sight of our pursuers. | 
Reaching Laurel Hill, a station on the railroad, we 
took the people by surprise. They ran out, exclaiming: 
“What is the matter?” | 
“Yankees! Yankees!” was the only reply of my 
driver, and on we sped. 
Many people met us on the road, gazing at our 
flight with wondering eyes. My driver, never pausing, 


shouted only, “Yankees coming!” in answer to these | 


looks of inquiry. 

Our return to Woodville so soon and in such haste 
astonished everybody. The news of the enemy’s 
approach spread general consternation, but the night 
passed and the next day followed and still no Yankees. 

The people now began to feel at ease, thinking we 
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had brought a false alarm, when most anexpectedly 
on the morning of the second day in dashed the 
Yankees, coming by the Jackson road. In this way 
they took by surprise many Confederates who were 
home on furlough. 

Soon after this, in the dead of night, I was startled 
by a light, familiar touch at my door. Opening it 
without question, I was struck with astonishment at 
seeing my son, whom I supposed at that moment to 
be in New Orleans. I was greatly excited. Did this 
visit mean good or ill? How had he arrived? Why 
‘had he come? I stood in breathless suspense, but 
still glad to see my boy. I could frame no question 
to put to him. He had ‘walked from Bayou Sara, 
escaping observation along the road. He had under- 
taken a dangerous commission for a friend, who had 
run away from the conscripts and was now in New 
Orleans, his wife remaining in Woodville. My son 
had brought important papers which it was necessary 
for her to sign. I was sorry that he had undertaken 
a task involving so much risk, but we were all 
delighted to see him, and he was equally fejoiced at 
finding himself once more at home. He did not intend 
to remain long, having promised his friend in New 
Orleans to return with the papers as soon as possible. 

I did not see how he could start back with reason- 
able hopes of safety. The roads were infested by 
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dangers of every kind. He wanted to go alone, but 
this I would not allow, so I hired a private carriage 
and went with him, expecting to go as far as Natchez 
and, perhaps, even accompany him to New Orleans. 

We had proceeded but a little way when we were 
stopped at a Confederate camp. An officer coming 
forward demanded our business and our pass. I told 
him we had no pass and asked to see Captain Netter- 
ville, who would make everything right. The cap- 
tain chanced to be absent from camp. The strange 
officer in charge spoke politely and informed me that | 
I might proceed. 

Before Buffalo River was reached, we were halted 
at another Confederate camp by the picket guard, who 
looked very suspiciously at my son. He asked how I 
had succeeded in passing the other camp without a 
permit. I-replied that it was all nght with Captain 
_Netterville, whom I expected to see on my return in~ 
a few days. I asked the name of the captain of this 
camp, but received no reply. I was, however, allowed 
to pass on without further question. We reached the 
Buffalo River and crossed it in safety. We were going 
along at a pretty rapid pace, when suddenly the sound 
of a horse galloping behind us caused us to turn our 
heads. A cavalryman dashed up, and, when he reached 
the carriage, almost fell from his horse in his eager- 
ness to look in at the occupants. He gazed search- 


o 
= 
4 


_ ingly at my son, inquired his business and asked how 
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we had managed to pass the two camps. He was 
very positive and very important in his manner. I 
took a paper from my satchel and held it up as if it 
were an important document which I wished him to 
look at but did not desire him to take in his hand. 
My son recognized this man, having met him before, 
he being easily identified on account of a peculiar 
cut in his upper lip. He looked at the paper, but 
did not attempt to read it. Nodding, with a look of 


satisfied intelligence, he put spurs to his horse, saying, 


: “Good-morning,” and immediately galloped off. My 


son by this time was feeling’ very uneasy as there 
was no guessing what impediments were ahead of us. 
Reaching the Homochitto, we passed over without 


accident and kept on our way unmolested, arriving in 


Natchez before night. We went to the house of a 
friend, where I enjoyed the space till bed-time, con- 


: versing with a lady and her little daughter while my 


son went out in town. We retired late, being much 
fatigued and very thankful at having made the trip 
with no serious interruption. 

Karly next morning, my son got a pass for New 


Orleans. I would have accompanied him, but our 


driver was afraid to undertake the. trip back to Wood- 


ville alone, and I was responsible to the owner for 


_ the carriage and horses. I gave my son all necessary 
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instructions, both for himself and his brother, and 
promised to be in New Orleans as soon as practicable. 
He said that his brother’s feet were better, but still 
far from well and that he was anxious to make the 
trip to Philadelphia. I sent him word not to be 
impatient. I would do my best for him. 

A boat arriving at the landing, my son was soon 
passing from my sight down the Mississippi River. 

Thanking God for my boy’s success and safety so far 
in his perilous undertaking and praying still for the | 
favor of Providence, I ‘turned away from the river, 
falling into deep reverie as I went along. I went 
directly to the office 6f the Provost Marshal in order 
to ask for a permit to buy a few goods, and this I 
obtained without difficulty. I could get a permit for 
only a small amount, but this did not trouble me as 7 
I had not come to Natchez for the purpose of buy- — 
ing goods. I felt it my duty, however, to take home ) 
supplies as far as lay in my power, and this was a. 
good opportunity. After purchasing the goods on my 
permit, I ordered my driver to prepare for home and 
this he did promptly. I arranged matters so that we 
would pass the Confederate camps in the night and 
thus, perhaps, avoid interruption. My plans were suc- 
cessful. I arrived home safely, finding husband and 
children overjoyed at my coming and particularly glad 
that my son had escaped with so little molestation. — 
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The Confederate authorities were now on a sharp 
lookout for conscripts, granting no favor, making no 
- distinction. Officers were stationed in every town and — 
at every convenient point along the roads for the pur- 
pose of arresting all who were fit for military duty. 
A Provost Marshal was stationed at Clinton, La., to 
: keep the surrounding country in subjection and to 
"prevent persons from passing through the lines to 
Port Hudson and Baton Rouge. These military offi- 
cials were very diligent in business, being especially 
eager to collect greenbacks, which they took mostly 
from the poor who were traveling with small sums, 
hoping to reach a place where they could buy a few 
necessaries. I knew of many instances of poor women 
being robbed of their last dollar, being caught on the 
‘road going for medicine and food. Some ladies received 
‘such fright in these encounters that their minds 
“were shattered beyond recovery. Large speculators in 
‘sugar and cotton generally met with better treatment, 
‘as they knew exactly how to satisfy these active 
‘patriots by dividing spoils with them. Many a traveler, 
however, had his pocket emptied of the last dollar 
and was glad to escape with his life. 

My husband, hearing so much of deeds of yialence 
committed along the roads, was very anxious that I 
should make no more ventures. On my return from 
‘each trip, I was, indeed, glad to be home again and 
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for a time it would seem to me that I would never 
more try another journey. Outlaws were along all | 
the highways, hiding in the bushes and watching for 
prey. | 

Soon after breakfast one morning, my house was 
suddenly entered by three Confederate soldiers, asking 
for me. I was in the dining-room at the moment. 
My son, Robert R., called me to the door where the 
soldiers were standing. On my appearance, they 
immediately informed me that I was their prisoner, 
exhibiting, with airs of great importance, the papers 
which showed their authority to arrest me: They 
seemed very proud of their position, arms and equip- 
ments, and looked quite consequential standing there, 
while their fine horses pawed restlessly at the door- 
steps. J was arrested on the charge of having brought 
a wagonload of contraband goods from Natchez to 
Woodville. This report had been vearried to the Pro- 
vost Marshal in Clinton and he had sent these three 
men to bring me and all my goods to that place. 
As I was well acquainted with this Provost Marshal, 
he being engaged in business with one of my near 
neighbors on Boston Row, I thought it strange that 
he could believe such a report of me, even if my 
enemies had made it appear that I was guilty. 
I had been home from Natchez about two weeks, 
had purchased very few goods and had bought 
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nothing Whatever that was contraband. I was very 
indignant and greatly bothered as to how I could pack 
_up my goods, not having suitable cases. My neighbor 
across the street came over with his wife. He tried 
to console me by saying that he was sure his partner 
would not treat me ill. As Provost Marshal, it was 
his duty to attend to all such reports, whether true 
or false, but I would certainly find him just and civil. 
My friend was a German and conversed with my 
guards in his own Janguage, they being Germans also. 
Of course, I did not understand the conversation. 
The soldiers treated me very politely. My friend and 
his wife began to help me pack up. | 
- In the midst of all this my husband arrived. He 
had been in the country, had just come in town and 
knew nothing of the affair until he entered the house. 
My friends assured him that the matter would certainly 
result in no great evil, J must, of course, go to 
|Clinton, taking some of my goods with me. My hus- 
band and the guards conversed together very amicably, 
the latter expressing a disposition to favor me ‘all 
they could. It was three days before they were able 
| to procure a wagon to take my goods to Clinton. My 
neighbors from Boston Row superintended the pack- 
| ing of my goods in three cases, putting in what they 
| thought proper and leaving out the rest. Finally, on 


the fourth day, I set out with my wares, accompanied 
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by the guards and the gentleman to whom the wagon 
belonged, as he was not willing to let his property go 
so far out of sight. My son Robert went with me 
for company. We rode in the wagon and had a long, 
comfortless journey, being constantly afraid of the 
bushwhackers or pretended Confederate soldiers who 
infested all the roads and made everything unsafe. 
There was much underhand work going on in every 
direction, and whom to trust and how to act were 
matters hard to decide. We were very weary by the 
time we reached Clinton. My son grew more and 
more uneasy at every step in advance, fearing that I 
would meet with bad treatment. 3 
The Provost Marshal was at his door when we came 
in sight. He had a roll of greenbacks in his hand, 
and was showing it to a man, while nods and winks 
were exchanged between the two. 
: “See,” said the Marshal, “what I have just captured!” 
He placed the money in his large coat-pocket, and 
both men again laughed in a tricky manner. 7 
Seeing our wagon and recognizing the guards, the 
Provost Marshal came forward and politely assisted 
me in alighting. . 
“Good-morning, Mrs. Beaumont,” he said; “it does 
not seem natural to meet you here.” | 
The blood rushed to my face. I could scarcely be 
civil. | 
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“As I am a prisoner,’ I said, “you will greatly 


1 oblige me by getting through with mv business as 
quickly as possible, let the result be good or bad.” 


He shook my hand cordially, as I descended from 


7 the wagon. 


“That is all right,’ he said, “that is ail right. 


You will have no trouble. Come into the waiting- 


room and make yourself easy.” 


I accordingly entered the apartment, having di- 


“rected my son to remain with the cases and see where 
they were put. They were carried into a back room 
-and he went with them. 


It was some time before the Provost Marshal came 


to the room where I waited and not until I had 
several times sent messages requesting him to come. 
I begged him to ‘attend to my business as soon as 
possible so that I might know exactly what I had 
|to depend upon. He took a seat and presently 
‘began to ask confidentially what I knew of other 
|people’s business. I knew nothing and so informed 


him. My own business was bother enough. In the 


midst of our talk, he was called and left the room. 


I noticed many officers and privates, seemingly on 


‘duty at the office, some bringing in messages and 
|reports, and others carrying them in other directions, 
\two guards seated or standing at every door. 

i I was detained several hours, receiving an occa- 
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sional excuse or apology; finally the Marshal came in, 
saying he regretted very much that he had not time 
to inspect my cases that evening. Seeing me so anx- 
ious to depart, and having messages to send to several 
persons in Woodville, he proposed that I should go 
home that evening and return to Clinton next morn- } 
ing. I was very much fatigued, but preferred going 
to remaining. I desired to leave my son with the 
goods, which the Marshal assured me would be per- 
fectly safe till my return, but of this I felt no certain 
assurance and so left my son to watch their disposal. 
The Provost Marshal had no assurance of his own 
safety, so how could he speak with certainty concern-— 
ing my property! He let me have his own buggy 
and a boy to drive, telling me that Mr. Openhammer 
would come back with me on the morrow. He gave 
me some letters which he wished me to deliver im- 
mediately on my arrival in Woodville. 

The prospect of the trip was not delightful. I had 
not slept the previous night and would certainly not 
sleep that night. A journey of thirty-five miles 
before me, which, if accomplished without disaster, 
would occupy until four o’clock next morning, that is 
if I reached home at all, as the dangers of the road 
rendered my arrival extremely doubtful! 

A great deal of secret, dishonorable work was going 
on. Soldiers were out looking for conscripts and also 
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watching for people who were passing the lines with 
goods. Runaway negroes were in the bushes, trying 
to make their way to the Federals and these runaways, 
being desperate, were dangerous. Robbers without 
conscience, without mercy, were also at large. Of 
all these things I knew, but somehow they did not 
appall me. I was plunged in trouble concerning my 
own private affairs, feeling keenly the injustice which 
at every step met me and seemed destined to reduce 
my children to starvation. 

I left my son with the cases under protection of 
the Marshal. ‘The owner of the wagon which was to 
bring my cases back to Woodville also remained with 
my boy. My driver did not like to undertake this 
night trip, but did not wish to disoblige the Marshal, 
and so we set out. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night. We had a fine 
horse, which the boy said could outrun anything that 
came behind us; swiftly we went along and in silence, 
expecting every moment to be pounced upon by some 
antagonist. Fortune favored me far beyond my expec- 
tations, for we arrived safe and sound at home without 
the least disaster. My husband, hearing the buggy 
wheels, was at the door when we halted. Our oppo- 

site neighbor came immediately over and inquired for 
-lettérs. I had one for him and one for Mr. Openham- 
| mer. He got into the buggy and started at once to 
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Mr. Openhammer’s with his letter. I asked if the 
letters were important. He said, “Yes.” When he 
returned he was in a very fine humor and said that 
Mr. Openhammer would accompany me back in the 
morning as soon as possible. Then he left as he 
said he must prepare packages which were to go to 
Colonel Scott and the Provost Marshal. 

I now gave a detailed account of the day’s proceed- 
ings, which were by no means satisfactory to me. 
Mr. Marx told my husband to be under no apprehen- 
sion and informed us confidentially that everything 
‘was in our favor. I spent a little time arranging my 
affairs and then retired to bed, but not to sleep. The 
exciting scenes through which I was passing had told 
on my nerves and I was alarmed at every sound at 
all unusual. I arose in the morning later than I at 
first intended and so had to make haste. Messrs. 
Marx and Openhammer got the buggy ready, placing 
in the bottom some bundles for the Provost Marshal at 
Clinton. Mr. Openhammer excused himself from going 
with me, giving an explanation which did, not satisfy 
my husband. There was something in the manner of 
these two men which led us to feel that some plot 
was going on and that I was in some way involved. 
The boy who had driven me from Clinton refused to 
go back, but on being offered very heavy pay he at 
last yielded. Messrs. Marx and Openhammer were 
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extremely gracious to me, caring for my comfort and 
seeing that I had every convenience for the trip. 
Their politeness and attention being so very ‘marked, 
we wondered at it, but did not regard it as a favora- 
ble indication. I was to be kept in a good humor, | 
and used for some purpose to forward the plans of 
these gentlemen—that was the view we took of it. 
But of what service could I be tothem? ‘This ques- 
tion puzzled us, but even if we had known the worst, 
what could we do to prevent it? 

Finally, with many assurances of favor, and wishing 
me a good journey, the two gentlemen, assisting In my 
departure, saw me start safely on my way. The 
morning was beautiful, but neither the sunshine nor 
the attractiveness of the scenes around me had any 
effect on my spirits, which were greatly depressed, 
Danger on the road, uncertainty, at best, awaiting me 
in Clinton! I could not weave out of the combi- 
nation the least touch of comfort. J was so weary of 
‘constant recurrence of evils that 1 was tired beyond 
expression and little prepared for new developments. 

About twenty miles from Woodville, we met a man 
who told us that the Yankees were not far off. 
They had* passed down the road towards Clinton 
about two hours previously, but, as there were cross- 
roads, they might not have gone to Clinton. So we 
had still some hopes of getting through without 
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trouble. My driver put the whip to the horse and 
we flew over the remaining fifteen miles with all pos- 
sible speed. The Provost Marshal and my son were 
standing together at the office door, watching my 
arrival, when we reached our destination. Both 
expressed great joy at seeing us safe back, as they 
also had heard of the Yankees. I suppose the Pro- 
vost Marshal was afraid he had lost his horse and 
buggy. 

As soon as I had a chance, I begged the Marshal 
to have my goods examined, as I was needed at home. 
He had, just then, some dispatches to answer, he said, 
but would attend to my business presently. Hour 
after hour passed, during which I became very impa- 
tient. At last, I managed to get a few words once 
more with the Provost Marshal. He was very friendly 
and told me I was all right. There was no necessity 
for examining my goods and I should be at liberty 
to return home with them whenever Colonel Scott 
came in. I could not understand this. Why was I to 
wait for the uncertain arrival of Colonel Scott? My 
goods were brought here for examination, and why 
shouldn’t they be opened? I therefore demanded an 
examination, saying that I wanted all suspicion 
removed. So, in my presence, the three cases were 
opened. A crowd gathered to witness the opening. 
Citizens and soldiers stood together, all curious to see 
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the contents of these cases. When the goods were 
displayed to view, a general appearance of surprise was 
plainly visible. The goods evidently were entirely 
different from what was expected. Some of the 
officers went out, with a look of amusement on their 
faces. Household trifles, ladies’ finery and other things 
of like character lay there exposed, but nothing con- 
traband. There stood the Provost Marshal looking 
down at the cases; there stood the crowd, craning 
their necks to see past each other, all gazing anxiously 
at the unexpected array before them. At length, the 
Provost Marshal turned to me and said: 

“Perhaps you would be-willing to sell some of your 
wares to these people, if they want to buy?” 

‘I replied that my goods were for sale, and had been 
in my possession—most of them—since before the war. 
If I could get good money for them J was willing to 
sell on the spot, as it would save me the trouble of 
taking the goods back to Woodville. People now 
| pressed forward, willing to buy, and offering good 
money. It was amusing to see one after another 
walking off with his load of stove pans, cotton and 
wool cards, shoe brushes, carpenter's tools and so 
many other things which at that time it was almost 
impossible to find in the Confederacy. Two of the 
gentlemen present kindly volunteered to assist me and 
my son in our sales, This was a great favor to me, 
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as we had a very busy time. I was astonished at the 
great demand and also at the high prices I received, 
all in good money. The profits were far beyond my 
expectations. Night at length arriving, I closed up 
the remnant of my goods, well pleased with the day’s 
work. I now thought best to spend the night in 
Clinton, so my‘ son and the wagon owner went with 
me to the hotel, where I soon sought sleep in a 
comfortable bed. 

Next morning, much refreshed, I went back to the 
Provost's office and found there many people who 
wished me to open my goods and continue my sales, 
but I thought best to start back without further delay. 
My reaching home safe with so much money was 
doubtful and I deemed it wise to make the journey 
in daylight. The Provost Marshal ordered a guard 
for my protection to go with us to Woodville. I did 
not think this necessary, but he said that too many 
knew I had money and it was proper for him to 
secure my safety as far as he could. The conditions — 
of my coming into Clinton were so entirely different . 
IT could not help pausing to compare and wonder at 
the changes which so short a time had wrought. I 
came in as a prisoner, suspected and guarded to pre- 
vent any attempt at escape. Now, I was leaving, 
honored with special attention, having a guard to 
defend and protect me, much enriched by the trip. 
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We were a pleasant party—the guard, the owner of 
the wagon, my son and myself. We chatted freely, 
exchanging experiences and discussing the various events 
of the war. As we neared Woodville, every eye was. 
upon us. Seeing a guard along, the people naturally 
supposed that I was still a prisoner. When I reached 
home, my husband and little children in great anxiety 
met me at the door. The appearance of the guard 
gave them also the impression that I was still a 


prisoner, and vast was their joy on discovering the 


mistake. Our neighbor, Mr. Marx, came to the wagon 
inquiring for letters, but I had none for him this 
time. When the street was clear and the wagon 
unloaded, my husband invited Mr. Marx dnd the 


guard into the dwelling; the guard took his horse to 


the stable and then we-all entered the house together. 
While the guard was absent, Mr. Marx seized the 
chance to ask why he had come with us. I made the 


necessary explanation, at the same time expressing 


wonder at the marked attention I had received. Mr. 


Marx laughed and shrugged his shoulders. My hus- 
band asked for an explanation. Mr. Marx said: 
“Well, I suppose that the Provost Marshal was 
very glad to get the things you carried to him in the 
buggy, as no one else would take the risk!” 
My husband and I stared at the speaker, who went 
on to say: | 
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“T had articles on hand here for the Confederate 
officers at Clinton. I had made a trip to New 
Orleans and brought the goods through this far, but 
could find no one willing to convey them to Clinton. 
You chanced to fall in the way, and we made use of 
the opportunity to send them in the buggy with you! 
The goods being contraband, Mr. Openhammer was 
afraid to go with you, and the boy, suspecting some- 
thing wrong, also refused to go until we paid him 
ten times the value of his services. Now,” continued 
Mr. Marx, “don’t you think that you fully deserved 
and earned all the attention you received? I had gone | 
through danger to obtain the goods, and you, without 
knowing it, performed a service which endangered 
your life and entitled you to special favor!” 

On hearing this, we were dumb with astonishment; 
the guard looked with an expression of awe at me, 
seeming to wonder what reply I could make to all 
this. I felt that I bad been treated with outrage and 
* words were inadequate to express my sensations. The 
presence of the guard helped to repress an outburst 
of the indignation within me. Mr. Marx stood doubt- 
fully and in silence for a few minutes, for he clearly 
saw the unfavorable impression made by what he had 
said. 7 

“T considered the matter fully,” he added, “and felt 
sure of your safety in the undertaking!” 


Sane 
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To say that my husband and self were indignant 
would but feebly express our feelings. 
Next morning I wrote to the Provost Marshal, 


sending the note by the guard. This note merely 


requested him to call on me the next time he visited 
Woodville. In a few days he came. I saw him go 
into Mr. Marx’s store and presently the two came 
over to my house. They were in a jovial mood. The 
Marshal spoke very cordially to me. He guessed, I 


think, why I wished to see him, so he broke the ice 


by apologizing and trying to explain that the danger 
to which I had been exposed was not of his making; 


_ that it was merely as an accommodation to me that 


he had sent me home in his buggy; that Mr. Open- 
hammer was the person appointed by him to bring 
the goods and that he had expressly written to him 
to that effect. Mr. Openhammer’s non-compliance was 
an error for which he could not be responsible. In con- 
clusion, he treated the whole affair as a joke, laugh- 
ing good-humoredly at my evident perturbation. I, 


however, could not be so easily appeased. I had 
— never dealt in contraband goods, I said, and yet had 
been dragged off as a criminal for doing so, torn from 


my home and my property, and my life endangered by 
people who at the same time were themselves engaged 


in unlawful traffic, and then, to crown all, I had been 


used as a cat’s-paw and ignorantly thrust into com- 
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plicity of which I was not aware! I said I thought it 
a shame for officers, who were appointed to defend 
and protect the people, to act in such a way, think- 
ing mainly of filling their own pockets, and oppress- 
ing the poor, making a show of patriotism while their 
whole aim was to get money by any means! 

“A short period ago,” I added, addressing the 
Provost Marshal, “I asked you for a pass as I: 
wanted to go see my son, who is under medical treat- 
ment in New Orleans, but this you refused. You are 
yourself carrying on unlawful traffic, going in the lines 
to bring out contraband articles! You endanger my 
life, after denying me a common privilege of human- 
ity!” Aware that a mistake had been made in let- 
ting me know the deception they had practised on 
me, both Mr. Marx and the Marshal desired to make 
things satisfactory with me. The Marshal told me to 
call on him at any time for any favor in his power, 
and also said he would give me a pass whenever I ~ 
wanted it. 2 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


PRAYING FOR THE END. 


‘‘ Hush, sad heart, and cease thy pining; 
Behind the clouds the sun is shining. 
Thy lot is the common lot of all— 
Into each life some rain must fall; 
Some days must be dark and dreary !”’ 
WAS now kept very busy in my store, selling 
faster than I could buy. Friends beyond the lines 
were procuring and sending me goods from several 
points. I bought for cash and paid heavily and had 
to sell according to these rates. I could not keep a 
supply equal to the demand. 

At this. time I had a large amount of Confederate 
money, or “shin-plasters,’ also a lot of Railroad 
money, none of which passed for much. I had to 
give large sums of this kind for a little Federal 
money with which to purchase my goods. About 
this period we had an opportunity to purchase flour 
for Confederate money in Alabama. A number of us 
clubbed together, sending wagons for flour which was 
put up in bags of two hundred pounds each. After 
this there was no scarcity of flour; salt, sugar, molasses 

16 
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corn and corn meal could be bought from our neigh- 
boring planters. 

One morning, a negro belonging to a wealthy planter 
came, as he had often done before, offering me meal 
for sale. I purchased a bushel, paying him the price 
which he said his master demanded. About an hour 
afterwards, the owner of this slave appeared at my 
door in his carriage and, calling for me, inquired 
whether I had bought meal from his servant. I told 
him I had. He looked at me very sternly and asked 
what right I had to buy from his slave. I replied 
that I had as much right to buy the meal as every- 
body else and that I would continue such purchases 
as long as others did so and it suited my convenience; 
so I turned away, leaving my visitor to his reflections. 

A long time had now elapsed since last I heard 
from my sons. I could hire no carriage, neither could 
I find a driver; I therefore concluded to go in my 
own buggy to Natchez, taking my son Robert as 
driver, he being very anxious to go with me. My 
husband prepared the buggy and, all things being in 
readiness, we started. The morning was bright and 
beautiful, the roads clear and in good order, so we 
went along pleasantly until we reached Buffalo River. 
Ilere my son was afraid at first to proceed, but I 
knew the stream to be shallow and safe, so I 
encouraged him to go in. We crossed over nicely, 
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the water coming just to the axle of the buggy. 
When we reached the Homochitto, narrow, but deep, 
with its steep banks on either side, my son was not 
willing to attempt the crossing. He proposed that 
we should wait until some one else came along. To 
this I assented; we paused, took lunch, fed the horse 
and fixed up generally. After awhile a man on 
horseback came along. He was acquainted with the 
stream and crossed over first, showing us what line 
to take. My son mounted our horse, leaving me 
seated in the buggy and we started across. In the 
middle of the stream the horse suddenly disappeared 
under the water, and my son was seen, reins in hand, 
dismounted and struggling in the current. The man 
on the other side came quickly to his assistance. He 
“was soon remounted, and we got safely across, the 
water streaming from my son and the horse. The 
buggy kept nicely along the smooth bottom, but my son, 
getting excited, allowed the horse to turn a little to 
the left, and hence they plunged into a deep hole, 
the animal making his best efforts to shake loose 
from the buggy. Luckily, I had a change of clothes 
for my boy. As the sun was hot, we had little dif- 
ficulty in drying what was wet. 
Notwithstanding all mishaps and delays, we suc- 
ceeded in reaching Natchez before sundown. My son, 
|never before having been from home, was delighted 
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with the handsome town. We went to the Post-Office, 
but found no letters. I then proceeded to the office 
of the Provost Marshal, hoping to obtain a permit for 
the purchase of goods. I found the officers at this 
place much out of sorts and was sorry I had come 
to Maree I told my business. The Provost Marshal 
asked: 

“Have you and your boy taken the oath of alle- 
yiance ?” 

“No,” I replied, “nor do I wish my son to take 
any oath. He is a native of England, and only 
thirteen years old.” , | 

The Provost Marshal was angry. 

“Your son must take the oatn before he leaves 
Natchez!” he said. “I am tired of these British sub- 
jects playing off on me!” 

Then he resumed his questions, I told him that 
my son was born in England and was six weeks old | 
when we left our native shore. He said: 

“Tt is lawful for a boy who has been here twelve 
years to take the oath, and your son must do so, or 
he is my prisoner until I have proof that you and» 
your husband are British subjects!” 

I had many friends in Natchez, but none who could 
swear for me in this case, so | wrote to the British 
Consul in New Orleans. The reply came ‘promptly 
by telegram, and my son was immediately released. 
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Bi had remained with him all this while, as he was 


k badly frightened and I was not willing to leave him 


alone. The Provost Marshal said he was compelled — 


: to be strict, there being so many impostors. He 


‘gave me a permit to buy as many goods as I wanted 


and also sent a guard to see me safely through the 


lines on leaving Natchez. I made my purchases as 


speedily as possible, Robert urging me to leave as 


soon as I could. 


Having packed my goods in the buggy and _ pro- 


vided a capital lunch for our refreshment on the 


way, we set out on our return home, Robert’s chief 


dread being the two rivers we had to cross.’ He 


declared that, if ever he reached home again, he 


‘wouid certainly never undertake another trip to 


Natchez. On arriving at Woodville he had much to 


tell of his experiences—crossing rivers, being taken 


prisoner, etc. 
I found a new supply of goods had arrived for 
me during my absence. These were sent by a lady 


to be sold on commission. This lady, living in 


Bayou Sara, had sent me goods before on the same 
terms. There was also a note from her, saying that, 
if I wished to come and see my sons in New Orleans, 
she would assist me in getting a pass from Captain 
Foster. My husband took me in the buggy to Bayou 


Sara. Remembering so well my experiences in Bayou 
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Sara on the night that Mrs. Brown and I were taken 
prisoner, I had a dread of Captain Foster, to whom 
I must now apply for a pass. We waited a long 
time for the Captain to land. At last, a small skiff 7 
left the gunboat and came towards shore. We could 
distinctly see the three men in it, and I immediately 
recognized Captain Foster as one of them. He spoke 
to his men in a loud tone as he neared the shore, 
and the sound sent a thrill of terror through my 
nerves. Waiting with my lady friend for a conve- 
nient chance, I gathered courage and went boldly up 
to the Captain, asking him for a permit to go to my 
sons in New Orleans. He looked at me a moment, 
- laughed and _ said: 

“Mrs. Beaumont, you can go to New Orleans with- 
out a pass!” 

My friend and I were greatly surprised. The Cap- 
tain spoke to me again, smiling and saying: 

“So you have come to the Yankees for a pass have 
you?” 

I could do nothing but thank him and take my 
leave. My lady friend and I then went to my hus- — 
band, both speaking at once and telling him of this 
wonderful occurrence. He was as much amazed as 
we, and did not understand how it had happened. 

In the meantime a steamboat was coming to the 
landing, so I hastened to get on board. I was asked _ 
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for my pass, and referred my questioner to the Cap- 
_ tain of the gunboat; nothing further was said to me 
- about it. I signalled to my husband on shore that 
all was right. The boat went out, touched at the 
gunboat, and we were soon steaming down the Mis- 
sissipp! River, I standing on the guards, waving my 
handkerchief to my husband and my friend as long 
as they remained in sight. 

This was my first trip down the river since before 

the war and was pleasanter than I anticipated. The 
Captain and officers were very courteous. I was the 
only lady on the boat until we reached Hermitage, 
the next landing. Here some ladies and gentlemen 
came aboard. Every one was interrogated by the guard 
_ who also kept a sharp lookout toward the shore. 

When we neared Port Hudson every one was anxious 
to see the fort so lately evacuated by the Confederates 
and now held by the Federals. One of the gentlemen 
on board with his wife took special pains to point out 
the position of the cannon, placed all along the side 
of the high bluff and hidden from view of those on 
the river. We could not see Port Hudson itself. He 
showed us how it was walled in by breastworks and, 
besides, gave us much useful information. It made 
me sad to look at a place which I knew was con- 
nected with so much pain. By the time we passed 
- Port Hudson it was dark. 
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When. I awoke next morning I found myself in 
New Orleans and proceeded at once to see my son, 
William H., taking him completely by surprise, which 
was very joyful. I remained all day, during which 
the doctor called to see about my son’s feet, which 
were better. 

Next morning I set out for Brashaw City, taking 
my son, Edward H., also by surprise. I entered the 
store where he was and spoke before he saw me. 
He was overjoyed, but could hardly realize that I 
was, indeed, with him. He introduced me to Mr. 
Crampton, his employer, who then took me to his 
residence and presented me to his wife and family. 
They all invited me to stay with them a few days, 
but my time was limited and precious. The next day 
being Sunday they took me to walk about the city 
and look at the bay, where I found much to admire, 
especially in the shipping. Seated near the wharf, 
we could see the ships and steamers far out in the 
gulf, passing to Galveston and other points further 
South. The sea breeze was particularly delightful and 
refreshing. It would have given me pleasure to 
remain awhile, but I must go away. My son’s situa- 
tion was in every way satisfactory, as he received 
fair remuneration and was with an excellent family, 
who seemed to care for him. Monday morning he 
accompanied me to the train, bidding me farewell 
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4 with much affection and expressing the hope of happy 
: meetings in the future. 3 
On my return to my son, William H., I found that 
he had been attending to my business very well. 
He had also information of Mr. Graves, whom I did 
‘not see, he being on duty at this time. I got a per- 
mit from the Provost Marshal for the purchase of 
goods, and I bought as many as [ thought I would 
be likely to carry home in safety. I now looked 
; about, wishing to find a good Protestant school for 
“my daughter, but I did not succeed. Many of my 
friends had daughters in Catholic schools with which 
they were well pleased, so I thought I would send 
her to one of these, but, as it was necessary to con- 
sult my husband on this important point, I made no 
"present arrangements for sending her. My son, Wil- 
fliam H., agreed with me that for many reasons he 
would remain in New Orleans until my next. visit, 
“which would be as soon as possible. 
<All things being in readiness, I took passage for 
Bayou Sara on the “Mattie Stevens,” the same boat 
which had brought me down. I found many pleas- 
ant passengers aboard, and had a very delightful trip. 
_ Reaching home in perfect safety, I was very thank- 
ful, indeed, feeling that I was specially blest in my 
‘undertaking. I had been absent nearly a week, and 
‘being now fatigued retired for a good night’s rest. 
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In the early morning of the next day we were 
roused by the shouts of the Federals, who were all 
over town, destroying and burning. They had come 
from towards Judge McGehee’s that morning, having 
burned his dwelling, after removing some members of 
his family from their beds where they lay sick; then 
they tore up the railroad track and burned the 
machine-shop, having previously burned the factory. In 
their skurry through town they came to the store of 
Mr. Marx, where they found a valise containing papers 
which showed that he had been assisting the Confed- 
erates. They, therefore, set fire to the store inside, 
locked it up and left it burning. As they then hur- 
ried off to some other point, the citizens extinguished 
the conflagration; but the Yankees, hearing of this, 
returned and set the premises afire again and started off 
as before; the citizens a second time extinguished the 
flames, and the Federals once more returned and 
renewed the fire. This time they remained, guarding 
the building until it was past all hope. The machine- 
shop at the depot being on fire at.the same time, the 
great black clouds of smoke rose and blended together, 
darkening the town and striking terror into every 
heart, for who could tell where this devastation 

would end? 

' Mrs. Marx was in a state of frantic excitement on 
beholding this wanton destruction of their property. 
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Mr. Beaumont and I were in great apprehension, as — 
our house was in imminent danger. Our fences were 
torn away and every other possible effort was made to 
check the advance of the flames. In the midst of 
the confusion, Mrs. Marx remembered that there were 
valuable papers hidden in her cellar. Mr. Marx could 
‘be of no service, as he had to keep out of sight of 
the enemy, so she declared she would try to reach 
the cellar herself. My son Robert, being violently 
excited, rushed through a vent hole in the foundation 
and came forth with the valuable papers before we 
had time to miss him or know what he was doing, 
as we all were so busy watching the sparks and exert- 
ing our best energies to prevent the spread of the 
conflagration. The store was burnt to the ground, but 
the adjoining buildings were saved. 

Various rumors were now afloat as to the probable 
reasons why Mr. Marx’s store was burnt. No one 
knew why the Federals had made such an exception, 
as they did not attempt to fire any other store. Some 
supposed one thing and some another. The case 
stood thus: Mr. Marx had taken the oath of alle- 
giance to the United States and was, therefore, allowed 
to pass the Federal lines without difficulty. He made 
use of the opportunity to bring supplies to the Con- 
federate authorities. The papers in the valise, found 
in his store, showed that he and the Clinton Provost 


; 
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Marshal were in partnership, and so he suffered the 
consequences, at least, in part. What he might have 
met with if he had not secreted himself no one knew. 
This was a day of disaster long to be remembered, 
everybody apprehending danger and destruction, | 

The state of affairs all about us was terrible. We 
were in danger on every side; the Confederates plun- 
dered and destroyed without merey whenever and 
wherever the whim seized them, and so did the 
Federals. Many people were ruined by one party or 
the other without knowing why. It was dangerous 
to converse even among friends. We never knew 
whom to trust and whom to fear. A sense of inse- 
curity accompanied every movement. 

This raid had a strong tendency to demoralize the 
people. They became heartless, cruel and suspicious. 
It seemed that everything was tending to the worst. 
Fathers, sons and brothers far away in the army, open 
foes and false friends at home; nothing to depend on, 
‘nothing to encourage and sustain them, people grew 
very reckless and almost without a ray of hope; still, 
it was not quite despair. Oh, how I prayed for the 
end of this fearful time, this day of blood and spoil. 
Husbands and sons in constant danger, those who 
were still at home liable to be dragged off to scenes 
of carnage and for what? Where was the gain? 
Where was the glory? Struggling for life, starving 
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and fighting for what end? I could not see, but 


in the midst of all I seemed to stagger blindly, striving 
only to avoid destruction and not knowing at what 


moment my little household would be ruthlessly 
rent asunder. Oh, war, cruel war, kept up for the 
agerandizement of a few and calling for the vainly- 


shed heart-blood of so many! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


MY DAUGHTER’S EDUCATION. | 


“How long, Oh, God, shall men be ridden down, 
And trampled under by the last and least of men?”? 
OT having any idea when this war would come 
to an end, I thought it best to place my — 
daughter at school without further delay. I would 
have preferred placing her in some Protestant institu- 
tion, but, this not being practicable, I concluded to put 
her under Catholic tuition. My husband was indif- 
ferent on this subject. He said there was no occasion 
for haste. He insisted that after the war would be 
time enough to attend to schooling, but I felt that 
delay was dangerous and that it was now my duty to 
prepare my daughter for future contact with intelli- 
gent society. 

Every day made property more uncertain. People 
who held cotton were in great trouble, expecting 
every moment to lose it. The Confederates were 
burning all they could find, in order to prevent it from 
falling into the Federal hands. Perhaps, even now, I - 
had more means to educate my children than I might 
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have hereafter. I had cotton on hand, as I had often 
been solicited to take it instead of money for my 
goods. Mr. Beaumont said that cotton was a much 
safer possession than money; the latter might endanger 
my person and even my life, but cotton might be 
burnt without further injury tome. I paid very high 
prices in Federal money for goods brought through the 
blockade, giving $1.75 per yard for common alico, 
$7.00 per yard for alpaca, $5.00 per pound for coffee 
and $7.00 for tea. Common scissors were worth $12.00 
a pair, and everything was at the same exorbitant 
rate. 

Confederate troops were stationed all around Wood- 
ville, and a Confederate Provost Marshal was in the 
town. | 

Now, at this time, Mrs. Buisson, having family 
business in New Orleans, concluded to make a trip to 
that city and asked me to accompany her. This suit- 
‘ing me very well, we started on the journey, not find- 
Ing it so very agreeable. The Federal authorities 
were growing tired of ladies coming from the Confed- 
eracy, and treated us with suspicion which was offen- 
sive. We, however, got to the city without any 
great disaster. Mrs. Buisson went to her relations 
and I to my son, William H., who was delighted to 
see me. He was still suffering with his feet, and said 
he had made up his mind to have the toe-nails taken 
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off as soon as cold weather set in. I did not go to 
-Brashaw City, but wrote to my son, Edward H., and 
received a reply which was satisfactory. I had friends — 
from the Confederacy in New Orleans. These showed 
great kindness to my son and kept me. posted in mat- 
ters of business. Mrs. Buisson completed her business 
and returned to me. She had had the surprise of 
meeting Mrs. R. S. Brown, who was going to accom- 
pany us home. ! 

We took passage on a steamboat for Bayou Sara. 
I had bought a few ladies’ goods, about which there 
was no chance of difficulty, but Mrs. Buisson and 
Mrs. Brown had things which they were desirous of 
hiding. There were many anxious looks when the 
Inspectors came round among the passengers, asking 
for their keys, as they were going to examine all the 
baggage. As it chanced, however, our Inspector was 
lenient and did not bother himself to search to the 
bottom of our trunks and boxes, so all ended very 
well. 

We reached Bayou Sara the next morning and 
were landed on the gunboat, where an officer treated | 
us with suspicion as there were three of us together 
and we had so much baggage. But we were allowed 
to proceed, and reached shore in safety. 

We found a carriage from Woodville without pas- 
sengers, also a cart ready to go back. We hired both 


DP iiasie ihe ete owners to take a 
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tion that we were so well sheltered from the darkness 
and dangers of the road. 

After a refreshing sleep, followed by a good break- 
fast, we were preparing to resume our journey when 
a young son of our hostess came riding up at full 
speed with the information that we were watched for 
on the road and would be deprived of all our goods, 


so we were advised to go on without our trunks, as 


they were now in a safe place, and we could send for 
them when we wished. ; 

We were extremely anxious to go on. Mrs. Brown, 
always suspicious, did not leave her goods, but packed 
most of them in the carriage and upon her person. 
Mrs. Buisson and I thought she was foolish in run- 
ning such a risk, as we knew our hostess and her 


sons were Yeliable. Mrs. Brown said we didn’t know © 


anybody these times. So off we started with the car- 


riage and the wagon. 

We had gone but a few miles when we were stop- 
ped by a Confederate lieutenant. He rode up to the 
carriage, looked eagerly in and said: 

“Have you brought anything for me?” 


He asked all about where we had been, and we | 


gave truthful replies. Mrs, Buisson recognized the 


man. She gave him a smoking pipe which she had 
purchased for her husband, as she thought it best to 
treat the fellow as civilly as possible. When he left 
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_ us we hurried on our way, leaving the wagon to fol- 
low at its leisure. \ 


When I reached home, my husband expressed a 
fear that I had not done well in leaving my trunks 


t behind. He said he believed I had fallen into a 
snare. Mrs. Buisson and.I both laughed at his fears, 
_ telling him that they were positively absurd. 


During the night that we slept on the road, 


_ Mrs. Brown and I, needing some articles, had our 
trunk brought down to our room, Mrs. Buisson’s still 
_Temaining up-stairs in the closet. On the morning 


after our arrival home, Mr. Beaumont went with our 


_one-horse wagon to bring the trunks, Arrived at 
the house, he found its mistress in a state of oreat 
: vexation. ‘She, however, spoke kindly to my husband 
_ and called one of her young sons to see about the 
| trunks. This youth came in and spoke to my _ hus- 
band, saying, “Good-morning,’ but not in a cordial 
manner. Mr. Beaumont immediately saw that some- 
thing was wrong. Mrs. Buisson’s trunk was brought 
down all right. Mrs. Brown’s and mine had_ been 


broken open and robbed, everything being taken out 


of mine and only a few articles left in hers. The 
young man pointed to the window by which he sup- 
posed the thieves had entered and showed the pillows 


stripped of the pillow-cases in which the goods had’ 


been carried off. 


a 
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My husband, after making a few inquiries, proposed 
to go and search the negro quarters, but the young 
man said: “Oh, no! I feel sure that negroes did 
not commit this theft!” 3 

Mr. Beaumont was convinced of that, too, but he- 
thought, if he could question them, he might learn 
something. To this, however, the young man would 
by no means consent, and my husband was compelled 
to come away unsatisfied. 

Mrs. Buisson and J were, indeed, astonished. As 
the persons in whose charge we had left the trunks 
were highly aristocratic, it was hard to suspect them, 
but why did they object to investigation, and how 
could we account for the restraint with which they 
acted when my husband calied for the trunks. Mrs. 
Buisson and I went to the plantation and asked the 
mistress to allow an investigation. She was distressed 
that we should have met loss under her roof and 
wanted to assist us in a search, but her sons would 
not allow it. So we were forced to return home, still 
without satisfaction, and impressed with the belief 
that the young men of the house knew all about the 
robbery, but that their mother was ignorant and 
innocent in the transaction. My husband and Mr. 
Buisson met us on the road, feeling uneasy about our 

safety and being quite sure that our inventory was all 
we would bring back—and go it was. 


\ 
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A friend in Bayou Sara having a daughter at the 


St. Joseph Institute, an entirely new academy on 


Napoleon Avenue, Jefferson City, persuaded me to. 
send Mary Rosaline to that school, so I thought I 
would place her there for the present, there being no 
Protestant schools open in New Orleans at that time. 
While I was debating about taking my daughter to 


_ New Orleans, received a note from my son, William 

i informing me of his unexpected departure for 
| Philadelphia, his grandfather and aunt having written 
to him insisting on his coming to that city to have 
his toe-nails removed. They said he would there be 
sure of perfect medical skill and that they could 
attend to him properly through the difficulty. This 
news surprised but did not distress, us as we knew that 
he was in good hands. His grandfather had long been 
anxious to have him come, as he had full confidence 
in his own family physician and surgeon. 


At last, in company with Mrs. Brown, my daughter 


and I started for New Orleans. The weather was 


charming and we were in a fine carriage, so that all 
was pleasant, and my little daughter was in high glee 
at the prospect of being at school. We had a fine 
journey to Bayou Sara and stopped at a house on the 


iver bank opposite the gunboats. My daughter, 


exclaimed: ‘ 


seeing the water and the little skiffs moving about, 


, 


a 
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“Ta! mamma, look at the geese swimming in that 
pond!” 

It came into my head on hearing this remark that 
it was time she was beginning to see a little beyond 


the boundaries of her native town, she being now — 


nearly nine years old. As’she knew nothing of the 
ways of the world, she often made remarks and asked 
questions which brought a blush to my cheek. We 


were fortunate in getting a pass to the city, but had ~ 


to wait for a boat, so we spent the space in making 
a visit to our friend whose little daughter was already 
at St. Joseph’s Academy. She wrote to the Sisters 
that another little girl was on her way to them from 
Woodville. Mrs. Buisson being a Catholic and a 
friend to all parties concerned, it eave me satisfaction 


to know that either she or I could go often to see 


the children, and in case of sickness would be always 
ready with help. Finally, the boat came, but we had 
some little trouble in coaxing my daughter to go 


aboard. Seeing so many people go on in safety, she 


at last took courage and went too. We were much 
amazed at her curiosity and the questions she asked 
after she began to feel safe on the boat. 


Arrived in New Orleans, we found the small-pox 
raging. Mrs. Buisson and my daughter had never been” 


vaccinated, so we were advised to go at once to a 


physician for that purpose. After they were treated. 


Pies tie cs 
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_ I bared my arm also for vaccination, but the physi- 
cian said my vaccine mark was good and that it. 
would not take on me again. It would, therefore, be 
useless to vaccinate me, but I insisted, although it cost 
five dollars each. As the physician predicted, mine 
did not take, but Mrs. Buisson’s and Mary’s took 
finely. We then went to our apartments, corner of 
Baromne and Canal Streets, arranged our toilets and 
took refreshments. We then went out to purchase a 
few articles for my daughter's wardrobe, and, next day, 
we took her to school. We found the Sisters very 
agreeable and fond of children. Mary soon got 
acquainted with the little girl from Bayou Sara and 
also others with whom she was pleased, and she 
speedily expressed her willingness to stay with them. 
I felt that I was doing my duty, but it pained me 
very much to leave my little girl, After making 
every necessary arrangement for her comfort and con- 
venience, I left her very reluctantly. She bade me 
“Good-bye” with many kisses, sending kisses also to 
all at home and bidding me tell them to come soon 
to see her. : 

On returning to the city, we spent the rest of the 
day attending to commissions which had been entrusted 
to us. I met a friend who told me that my son, 
Edward H,, also had gone to Philadelphia. He had 
_came to New Orleans to see his brother, and finding 


* 
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him gone had written to his employer in Brashaw 
City that he would not be back, and had followed his 
brother. 

Mrs. Buisson and I retired very early that night, 
being much fatigued from walking over the stone 
pavements to which we were not accustomed. Next 
morning we rose early, wishing to attend to a little 
business on Chartres Street before breakfast. Accord- 


inely, having locked our door, we took the key with us © 


and went out. When we arrived at our destination, 
lo! we had left our pockets containing all our money 
under our pillows, but, as we had the key of the 
room, we did not feel very uneasy; still, we hurried 
back, going hastily to our room, which was up two 
flights of stairs. Unlocking the door, what was our 
surprise to find that during our absence the bed had 
been made up. We stood motionless, gazing at each 


other and thinking we had lost all our money. While 


thus we stood, the chambermaid came running to us 


with our pockets all safe and sound, the contents 
untouched. We were very glad and each gave her 
five dollars as a reward for her honesty. The fright 


we received was very great and we did not recover — 


from it all day. 

In the evening, friends came to take us to the river, 
so that we might have a good view of the men-of- 
war, turtles and gunboats. The turtles were sear. | 


: 
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: looking things, nearly submerged, each appearing like 
a little black spot in the water with the United States 
flag waving over it. There was no pleasure in view 
ing these engines of war, but I looked at them with 
: interest, hoping and believing that it would be my 
last chance to see them. 

Many families of refugees from the Confederacy 
were in New Orleans, mostly women and children— 
some of them destitute. I met with so many cases 
of hardship, so many tales of distress, that my heart 
seemed to bleed at every step. A moment of pleasure 
was sure to be followed by a moment’s pain. When 
7 my own troubles were for a space lifted, then seemed 
to fall upon me the weight of others’ suffering. Only 
in times of war, pestilence or famine can we fully 
appreciate the blessings of health, peace and plenty. 
We are so much accustomed to accept these as mat- 
ters of course that it is only by being deprived of them 
that we learn their value. God knows best, but it 
seems a cruel dispensation which drives men to thirst 
for each other’s blood! That I may never more hear 


the sound of a war note is my daily prayer! 


IT went to the office of the British Consul and there | 


found a letter from my father in reply to my last, 


which rejoiced me much. © 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


A SURPRISE. 


“A tale of blood that is hard to hear, 
Retribution following near. 
Chains and dungeon and sad affright; 
Dreary day aud terrible night.” 
BOUGHT as many goods as I wanted. I thought, 
“Nothing ventured, nothing won,” and so I ran 
the risk. I arrived home safe and sound, finding all 
well but lonesome. My little Jeff had taken up with 
Mrs. Marx’s children across the street. When he 
found I was at home, he came running in very happy. 
He inquired why I had not brought “Sister” back. 
When I told him she was off at school and also that. 
I intended to take his brother away to have him 
educated, he protested vehemently. 

My husband had had some trouble with the “home 
guards” or “Buttermilk Rangers.” He had to keep 
the house closed most of the time to avoid imposition 
and exaction, The Federals had taken many pris- 
oners, and he was in danger from both sides. 

One morning, while I was sweeping in front of 
my door, an old gentleman, a Judge, came towards 
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: me from the Episcopal Rectory, which overlooked 
my house. On nearing me, he walked more slowly 
as if intending to stop. I said: 

“Good-morning, Judge.” 

He made no reply, but looked up and down the 
street as if to note if any one was observing; then 
he drew nearer and, speaking in a low tone, said: 
“Mrs. Beaumont, are you not afraid?” 

I could not comprehend. He looked straight in my 
- face and repeated the question. I was astonished and 
could not imagine what this might mean. I asked 
him to come in the house and take a seat. Ile came 
in, but did not sit down; he stood leaning both hands 
on his stick and looking undecided and as if sorry that 
he had excited my curiosity. Again I asked for an 
explanation, saying that I was not at all alarmed, but 
had curiosity to know what prompted him to make 
such a remark. He answered: : 

“Sympathy prompted me, Mrs. Beaumont. I cannot 
keep from giving you warning to be very watchful at 
night, as there is a plot to burn your dwelling over 
your head.” 

I asked why this was so» What had I done? He 
replied : : | 

“Ata dinner in my house, a few days ago, many 
invited: guests being present, you and your affairs 
_ came up in the conversation, and it was told that your 
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two sons are now in the Federal army. <A letter from 


a Confederate prisoner in Natchez had conveyed the 
news to his wife _living near Woodville, and her 
brother in the town testified that this was true!” 

I wished to know the names of the parties who 
were circulating this falsehood, but the Judge would 
give no more information. As soon as he was gone, 


I put on my bonnet and hastened to the office of my 
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attorney, desiring him to see the Judge before he 


left town. I wanted the matter cleared up at once, 
as the attorney knew my sons’ whereabouts and could 
testify that they were not and had not been in the 
Federal service. My attorney spied the Judge just as 
he was mounting his horse to leave town. The two 
gentlemen had a long discussion about my _ sons’ 
whereabouts. I then went to the south side of the 


square to talk to another gentleman, who also knew 


where my sons were and what they were doing. I 
wanted others besides myself to know of the threat- 
ened danger and its cause. This was, indeed, a sad 
state of affairs! No law, no order; life and property 
endangered without means of defense! 

My son, Robert, might at any moment be carried 
off by the “Buttermilk Rangers,” as they said he 
was old enough to serve in their company, so I 


determined to take him to New Orleans and place 


him at school. When Mr. Beaumont came in, he 
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found me just taking off my bonnet, and very much 


“excited. He said: 


“Tet them think as they please! I would not bother 


“myself to explain! 


{»? 


Mr. and Mrs. Marx were now preparing to leave 


Woodville, intending to go live in New Orleans. 


” They had been speculating largely in cotton, sugar, 


etc., and had accumulated a large amount of money. 
They now thought it best to leave the pers of 


the Confederacy. 


I lost no time in preparing my son, Robert, for 


school. Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Buisson were going to 


the city, so I wished to avail myself of the pleasure 
and advantages of their company. Just as we were 
about to start, Mrs. Brown’s son arrived home on- 
‘furlough, and hence she decided not to go with us, 
“as the Federals might come. during her absence and 
take her son prisoner. So I made her my banker, 
giving her all my gold to take care of. Mrs. Marx 
had hitherto taken care of my money during my 
: absence, but, as she was now preparing to leave, I 
did not bother her with it. My little Jeff preferred 
to stay with her children, so I left him there for the 
“present. I put my house in charge of an Irish girl 
whom I had employed as nurse, but, as little Jeff 
would now be most of the time with Mrs. Marx, I 
‘directed the girl to cook for Mr. Beaumont and keep 
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the dwelling clean until my return. She went to her 
home every night, returning to my house early in 
the morning, 

My son was elated at the idea of going to school, 
but. still regretted leaving home. He was more 
attached: to his home than either of the other boys. 
In his growing up, he had been a special charge and 
was petted a great deal on account of his health, 
which was very delicate-until he passed his seventh — 
year. ‘Since then he had been robust enough. 

Our trip was smooth and pleasant, but Robert was 


at first full of apprehension, fearing all the time that 


the Federals were going to trouble him in some way 
because he had come from the Confederacy. Gradually 
gaining courage, he enjoyed himself going from place 
to place on the boat, observing and listening, but say- 
ing very little. As he had never before traveled on 
a boat, he now found much to amuse and instruct. 
him. I was afraid he would get homesick, but the 
prospect of meeting his sister buoyed him up and he 
had not much time to think of home. | 
With the assistance of a friend, I selected St. 
Mary’s Academy, Fusher Street, for my son, it being 
of the same order as the one at which I had placed 
my daughter. 


After landing in New Orleans, we took the horse — 


cars and went out to Jefferson City to visit St. 
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Joseph’s school, taking my daughter by surprise, 
which was great pleasure to us all. My. daughter — 
: looked well, and was quite contented. I told the 
‘Sisters of my intention to place my son, Robert, at: 
the St. Mary’s Institute. This,they highly approved, 
“speaking well of the school and explaining its many: 
advantages. The Sisters allowed me to take my little 
girl out to spend the day with me. I had a happy 
time with my two children, showing them the sights 
and enjoying their wonder and delight. At the close 
of the day, we went back to St. Joseph’s with Mary. 
The Sisters promised that Robert might see his sister 
whenever he called, and so all was satisfactory. 

“Next morning we went to find St. Mary’s school, 
which after some difficulty we reached. Coming to a 
‘door in a high brick wall, I rang the bell, and was 
‘immediately answered by one of the Brotherhood, who 
opened the door and pleasantly invited us to enter. 
Robert looked wonderingly at the Brother, clad in a 
monk’s robe. Others coming in, he presently became 
familiar with the dress, and was pleased with the 
‘appearance of the monks and students passing about 
‘so quietly and so cheerfully. Having made all neces- 
‘sary arrangements, I left my son with the Brothers, 
who cordially welcomed him, but I went away with 
unsatisfactory feelings. The school was on a narrow, 
dirty, dingy street, apparently not well-drained. I 
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doubted the chances for health in such a place. I — 


wondered how it happened that such a location had 
been chosen for a school. The building itself, inside 
of its high wall, looked like a prison. As I did not 


inspect the interior, its arrangements were left entirely — 


to my imagination, which was not favorable. I would 
rather have placed my boy in a brighter place, but I 
knew of no other and so did the best I could, believ- 
ing that I must put my son somewhere for education. 


And so,it is that we often take steps blindly, not 


knowing what is best. I tried to console myself with 
the reflection that it was a choice of evils I had, and 
this at the time seemed the least. , 

I returned to the hotel, where I found pleasant 
company ready to go back to Woodville with Mrs. 
Buisson and myself. JI purchased but few articles, 


being out of sorts from thinking of my seattered — 


children—two in Philadelphia, two in New Orleans 
and one in Woodville. 

We had a very lively trip on the boat to Bayou 
Sara. There were many passengers, all sociable and 
disposed to make the best of circumstances. So we 
three Woodville ladies met with unexpected pleasure 
which we much enjoyed. 

On arriving in Bayou Sara, we landed at the levee. 
Mrs. Buisson was immediately on the guards looking 


for her ‘husband, who had promised to be there with 
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a carriage for her. I remained in the cabin, not 


being in a hurry to hear bad news which, I took 


it into my head was awaiting us. Mr. Beaumont 


was there with Mr, Buisson and, sure enough, we 


soon heard what we did not enjoy. The Yankees 


had been in Woodville. Mr. Buisson said they did 
not leave him with even a knife and fork or spoon 


or anything else to eat with. The other lady and 
myself stood mute, waiting to hear of our losses. 
Her tale was soon told: she had lost horse, buggy, 
wagon and most of all that she possessed. She, too, 
was left without knife, fork or spoon. All this we 
heard in great excitement while the plank was being 


put out. Then the gentlemen came on board, my 


husband telling me that all we had had been pre- 
served by our Irish servant girl. This crowned our 
astonishment, and my friends heartily congratulated 


me on the good fortune which had go favored me. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


As soon as we were on our way to Woodville, my 
husband related to me what follows: 

“The next night after you left home, the Hodshits 
made an unexpected appearance about midnight. They 
were all over town before the citizens were aware of 
their arrival. Having received information of the 


‘whereabouts of Confederate soldiers home on furlough, 


they pounced upon them suddenly, taking many 


prisoners. They took George Brown out of his 
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bed, notwithstanding the tears and entreaties of his — 
mother, who implored them to spare her only child. 

But what is the matter? Are you sick?” sud, 

denly exclaimed my husband, fixing his eyes earnestly 

on me. 

“No, not sick,” I said, “but uneasy! I left all my 
gold with Mrs. Brown, and it 1s probably lost!” 

“Of course, it is!” replied my husband; “but let it 
go; we are not stripped entirely! Mrs. Brown could 
not save her own possessions, nor could she protect her 
son, who was more than gold to her: I was in bed 
asleep next morning,” continued Mr. Beaumont, “when 
Mrs. Marx sent a servant over to wake me and tell 
me that the Yankees were approaching my house. 
J instantly arose and hurried on my clothes just as 
the Federals were entering by the back way, which 
was a new surprise, as I was looking for them in 
front. Three or four of them, making their way into 
a back room, went directly to a wardrobe, and were 
turning over some towels when the Irish girl came 
in. She instantly recognized the intruders as: her own 
countrymen, shaking handg with them and _ telling 
them jthey were welcome. 7 

“(Ts it towels ye want?’ she said; ‘thin come to 
the bathroom an’ take your good wash, an’ V'll cook 
ye an illigant breakfast!’ 
“The men forgot the ee and followed the girl, | 
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who kept up a merry chat, entertaining them com- 
pletely. Nothing belonging to us was molested, but 
the girl went away with the soldiers!” 3 

The twenty-eight miles of our journey home were 
passed over so rapidly that we did not mind the dis- 
tance. Arrived in Woodville, I found much distress 
—people stripped of everything and not knowing how 
to pick up again. ; 

As soon as I possibly could, I went to see Mrs, 
Brown, and found her worn, haggard and greatly dis- 
tressed. With many tears, she told me how her son 
was taken from: her, mentioning her suspicion that a — 
certain gentleman friend of ours had guided the 
Yankees to her son’s room, but, as she was always 
suspecting unreasonable things, I did not at all agree 
with her in this case. Then she talked of her losses 
of property; telling how the men had plundered and 
destroyed, but the most surprising part of her story. 
was the fact that my money was safe! In her 
trouble she had forgotten it, and it lay in a bureau 
drawer all the time. The Yankees had pulled about 

the things in the drawer, but had somehow missed 
| seeing the money, so there it was all right and 

undiminished. I told her I was, of course, glad to 
| get it, as it was far more than I expected, but, if it 


had been lost, I should never have thought of blaming 
her. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Marx were now preparing to depart. 
They sold their dwelling and furniture. I was truly 
sorry to lose the neighborship of that true woman, 
Mrs. Marx, who had proved herself ever ready to 
assist in time of need. I felt that she could not be 
replaced, but she, like myself, was anxious about the 
education of her children and desired to place them 
in good schools near which she could reside. | 

This last Federal raid seemed to complete the 
demoralization of the people, the soldiers at home 
taking advantage of it to finish the devastation 
which the Yankees had begun. Social barriers were 
ignored; men professing to be home guards entered 
every dwelling on familiar footing, gaining the confi- 
dence of families, hearing unguarded private conver- 
sations and ascertaining exactly the amount of each 
treasure, the weight of each purse. These pretended 


patriots were great admirers of jewelry, picking up ~ 


such articles whenever a convenient opportunity 
occurred. While conversing with their entertainers 
about the outrages of the Federals and condemning 
the rapacity of the speculators who were draining the 
country of its wealth, these home protectors were 
constantly on the alert to take every advantage pos- 
sible in the way of enriching themselves. Occasionally 
a general, a colonel or a lieutenant would come to 


our house, making himself very agreeable and enter- 


sre@ into all details likely to interest us. 
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One of these generals admired a beautiful solitaire 

_ diamond ring which I sometimes wore. One day, 
Mr. Beaumont, not being of a suspicious nature, let 
him take the ring in his hand for close inspection. 
The general placed it on his finger. Conversation 
followed, the ring slipped out of Mr. Beaumont’s 
mind and so it slipped out of the house, our general 
forgetting to leave it behind. He had been gone 
some time before we missed the ring. A soldier 
coming in from camp next day, Mr. Beaumont wrote 
to the general, asking him to restore the ring at the 
first opportunity. ae 

Every day now seemed to add to distresses both 

_ public and private; every course appeared dangerous. 
To talk at all was to talk too much, to keep silence 
was to plot in secrecy. To talk or to be silent was 
equal risk. No one knew how to steer. 

Mr. J. R., one of my husband’s friends, was  sus- 
pected of being the person who guided the Federals: 
to the hiding-places of the Confederate soldiers home 
on furlough. This man was a steady citizen, owning 

slaves and real estate; he had a large family and was 
in every way identified with the Confederacy; but 
an enemy whispered .against him and the mischief. 

_was done. Some -of the outlaw bushwhackers called 

on him, warning him of his danger. He might have 

_come out all right if he had’ known how to-manage, 
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but he, knowing himself to be innocent, paid no heed 


to the warning, until one day came the order for 
him to appear at headquarters, a guard being sent 
to bring him. For several days soldiers were riding 
to and from camp, pretending to intercede for him. 

At last, he was ordered to start ‘without further 
delay and was told that he would probably come out 
all right if he took money enough along. Three 
men accompanied him as a guard to headquarters. 
His wife prepared lunch for them and saw him depart, 
feeling that he would never more return. She heard 
one of the guards tell him he was a traitor and she 
felt that his fate was sealed. She was in delicate 
health, but resolved to pursue and keep as near her 
husband as possible. After some difficulty, she started 
in a buggy with a small boy as driver, as no man 


had the courage to accompany her. Public opinion — 


was strongly set against J. R. and the parents of 
George Brown did all in their power to increase the 
prejudice. Those who best knew J. R. were sure of 


his innocence, but he was now in the hands of a rab- 


ble swayed by false information. His wife lost his 
track, but she continued her search, going here and 
there all over the woods of the county. The Federals 
holding George Brown prisoner declared they would 


not release him until the fate of J. R. was known. 


Mrs. Brown went to Natchez, hoping to excite sym- 
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_ pathy in her son’s behalf, but her exertions against J. 


R. being known, she met with no favor. She was. 
told that her son must remain in jeopardy until J. R. 
could be found. This information made her frantic, 
for it was generally believed that J. R. had been 
murdered. In her fright and excitement, she forgot 
caution and used violent language, which did her son’s 
cause much damage. 

With difficulty, she was at last persuaded to leave 
Natchez and return to Woodville. Day after day and 


week after week passed, but still no news of J. R. 


At. length, after six weeks’ suspense, the presence of | 


_ buzzards indicated something dead in a secluded belt 


of woods, and there was found all that was left of 


J. R., kneeling against a tree, little remaining but the 


bones—the flesh having been devoured by the buz- 


_zards. A biscuit was still in his coat-pocket which 


his wife had placed there for his lunch. The terrible 
news coming to his wife, she, with great difficulty, 
persuaded a man to go with her in a wagon with a 


coffin to bring the corpse home. She and this man 


went and gathered up the bones piece by piece 


and placed them in the coffin. How frightful must 
have been the widow’s sensations during her journey 
home, bringing with her the bones. of a murdered 


husband! Many people deeply sympathized with her, 


but mostly in silence, for a sense of fear was in every 
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heart. Who would be the next victim? No one 
could feel secure. 

While this event was still fresh, Mrs. Brown and 
I started for Natchez in a carriage, with a white man, 
an Irishman, as driver. We proceeded on very well, 
but, arrived at Buffalo River, the horses refused to 
cross. No urging could get them into the water. 
Their driver, who had long acquaintance and experi- 
ence with them, said that he had never known them 
to do such a thing before. 

“There is something more in it than we under- 
stand!” he added. “We must not try further to go 
on! Let us go back to Woodville! There is trouble 
ahead of us!” | 

So we turned back. 

Next morning before day, we made another start, 
reached the Buffalo and crossed over without trouble; 
but, two miles further on, the horses came to a dead 
pause and refused to move another step! It was 
impossible to urge them on—go they would not—so we 
returned a second time to Woodville. JI wanted to 
make the trip to Natchez; hence three days after 
these events, in company with Mrs. Buisson, I again 
started, but not with the same driver. The road was 
dreary and lonesome; there was nothing within us to 
stimulate us into conversation which might serve to 
make the way seem shorter. Our horses would some- 
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times go for miles with great speed and then suddenly 


slacken their pace to the slowest motion. We looked 


constantly for them to come to a dead halt as on the 
two former occasions, but they did nothing of the 
kind, and so we at last arrived safe in Natchez. The 
guards at the picket post halted us and asked many 
questions, evincing much suspicion. Finally, they 
allowed us to proceed. 

After going to our hotel and refreshing ourselves, 


_I went to the Provost Marshal to ask for a permit to 


visit George Brown. As I entered the office, a guard 


wished to know my business, but I said: 


“Pass me on to the Provost Marshal.” 

This officer, looking at me steadily, asked my name, 
where I lived, etc. I answered correctly. 

“And you want to see George Brown, madam,” said 
he, “but you cannot do so. He is in irons and closely 
confined.” Hesitating a moment and folding up a 


paper, he resumed: “Yes, you—you Confederates— 


have killed J. R. and we hold George Brown in his 
place!” ae 

‘I said: “You are mistaken. J. R. was murdered 
by outlaw bushwackers, not by Confederate soldiers. 
The people of Woodville deplore his death as much 
as you do and are as willing’ to punish his mur. 
derers!” | 

“Yes,” said the officer, “all this sounds very well, 
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It is all right for you to try to clear the Confed- 


erates |” 


“IT speak only the truth,” I said. “J. R. was 


killed by ruffians not recognized by Confederate 
authority and I hope that future events will prove the 
truth of what I say.” 

As I found I could not see George Brown I now 
left the office. Going along the streets, I heard that 
George Brown was to be hung in retaliation for the 
murder of J. R. I was horrified at the news, but 
still hoped it was false; anyhow, I resolved not to 
carry it to his parents. 

Next morning I returned to the Provost Marshal’s 
office, hoping to have a chance to touch the officer 
in favor of George Brown. I knew I must be very 
cautious, as Mrs. Brown had prejudiced people very 
much against him by her intemperate talk. I pre- 


tended that I had only called for a permit to buy 


goods. The Provost Marshal, handing it to me, said: 
“You can see George Brown this evening if you 
wish, madam. He will be out of irons and walking 
about in the court-yard.” | 
I thought the man was mocking me and ore w 
indignant. I left the office quickly. Going up Main 
street. I found all in commotion. The news had 


come that the murderers of J. R. had been shot and 
killed and all buried in one hole by some Confederate 
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citizens, who had succeeded in snaring them to 
destruction. This report proved to be true. The 
murderers were three cavalrymen named Burton, Gill 
and Wilson. I knew these men. They had often 
come to my house. Burton was married to one of 
our Woodville girls. They were the guards who 
pretended to be doing all they could to clear J. R. 
There being sufficient proof that these men had com- 
mitted the murder and also that they had done other 
deeds of violence and were meditating more, a plot to 
destroy them was made and successfully carried out 
by three Confederate citizens, and this act of retribu- 
tion saved George Brown’s life. The murderers being sur- 
prised and shot, but not killed, confessed a number of 
horrible crimes. They also told that they had been 
watching on the road to rob and murder some ladies 
who were in the habit of going to Natchez for goods. 
On comparing notes, we were led to the belief that 
they were actually on the road ahead of us on the 
two occasions when our horses so positively refused 
to advance. This may have an air of romance but it 
is strictly true. 
_ The account of J. R.’s death was most horrible. 
These wretches, while he knelt, piteously begging for 
life, shot and killed him without mercy. They had 
‘induced him to collect all the money he could get and 
take it with him, as they said it would take a large 
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sum to bribe the Confederate officers. Of this money 
they robbed him, and although he was willing to sac- : 
rifice all to save his life, it was of no avail. They — 
were shot without mercy and their dead bodies all 
piled in one hole. 

George Brown was now released from irons and 
allowed to walk about in the court-yard under guard 
for fresh air and to restore his nerves, he having been 
told that he was to be hung. His friends in Natchez 
were greatly relieved, especially a young lady partic- 
ularly interested. 

Mrs. Buisson and I left N sue: much pleased and 
anxious to reach home with the news, but we found 
it ahead of us all along the way, also the tale of how 
narrowly we had escaped being murdered, And now 
the death of these three desperadoes did not altogether 
relieve us, for we knew there were more of the same 
character, and we might possibly meet a horrible 
death at any point along the road. | 

It was with feelings of joyful relief that we at last 
reached home. Friends and neighbors flocked to see 
us, and great was the pleasure of the Browns on 
learning that their son was no longer in irons and 
would probably soon be released, now that he was 
not to be held as hostage for J. R. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, however, talked too much and too violently. 
Without being aware of it, they were constantly. 
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endangering their son. All their talking and threaten- 
ing was carried to the Federal authorities with exag- 
gerations, of course, and the consequence was that 
George Brown was not set at liberty, but was sent to 
Alton prison and would be held there as a prisoner 
till the end of the war. This was a great blow to 
his parents, who would have sacrificed everything to 
save him. Their pain was greatly increased by the 
knowledge that their want of caution had been very 
detrimental to their son. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS, 


‘Death hovering near, but a friend at hand 
To lead our way past tlfe gallows tree; 

Then a tale of murder—a ruler dead 
And a blotted page in our memory.” 
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EARING by chance that my son at St. Mary’s 

was suffering from homesickness, I concluded. 

to make him a visit, and get permission for him to. 
visit among my friends in the city, as this, I thought. 
would be a remedy for his trouble. Hence, after. 
putting things in readiness and having received many 
commissions for bridal outfits and other things, iE 
started for the city, taking my little Jeff with me. 
He enjoyed the trip to Bayou Sara, but when we 
came to the boat he was frightened, so I had dif.) 
ficulty in getting him aboard, the fire and smoke 
issuing from the chimneys being a novelty he could 
not understand. After going on the boat, however, 
and becoming a little familiar with things, I could 
scarcely restrain him at all. He was here, there and 


| 
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everywhere—out of sight and ate danger. ‘oe the, 
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a pole and bring down the “Wild Wagoner,” which | 
was the sign-plate and represented a wagon driven by 
a man in very excited. style. The captain said he 
could not see how the child accomplished the feat 
without falling into the water. The plate was of 
heavy tin, and how he loosened it and got it down 
puzzled everybody. Glad was I when night arrived 
and the little fellow was compelled by sleep to cease 
from his labors of mischief. 

On awaking in the morning and finding himself in 
the city, his wonder and delight were very great. 
His one absorbing desire, however, was to see his 
brother and sister, and no novelty could turn his mind 
from this purpose. We took my son, Robert, by sur- 
prise, and I found him looking much better than I 
expected. T'aking him with us, we proceeded to St. 
Joseph’s, where my daughter received us with marked 
astonishment and joy. The Sisters also were vastly 
pleased at our visit and took special notice of my 
little Jeff; but as some of them in jest proposed to 
take his pretty coat and pants, which were of royal 
blue, ornamented with gold braid, he took alarm, and, 
seizing the hand, of his brother and sister, exclaimed: 

“Let us get away from these ugly people!” 

After that he was so restless that we soon left, 
taking Mary to spend the day with us, with permis- 
sion to keep her until next day. We then proceeced 
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to an artist’s to have our pictures taken, being our 
first since before the war. I became acquainted with 
the artist and his family, finding them ‘very pleasant 
people, living a few doors from my hotel. I spent a 
happy night with my children at the hotel. _ 

Next day I met several Woodville friends, refugees 

from the Confederacy. I received several invitations 
and made some visits with my children. The day 
was spent delightfully. My son brightened up and 
looked much happier. My friends strongly advised 
that I should obtain permission for him to visit them 
frequently, and they promised to do all they could 
for his pleasure. 
I spent about two hours in the middle of the day 
‘attending to business, leaving my little Jeff to be 
entertained by his brother and sister at the house of 
a friend with whom I promised to spend the night. 
I wanted my children to have as much enjoyment as 
possible, as next morning they must return to their 
respective schools. 

In a few days I had filled all mv commissions and 
now, with two trunks well-packed with bridal outfits, 
etc., I was ready to start for home, feeling, however, 
that I was running considerable risk, as the Federal 
authorities had become very strict, not allowing any 
things to pass except such as were specified by law. 
However, it was not at all likely they would disturb 
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wedding finery and this was what I was chiefly sup- 


plied with. 

T'wo of my friends accompanied me to the boat. 
Little Jeff was delighted with the thought of going 
back. His amusing antics on the boat attracted the 
attention of the officers, who made a special pet of him 
and were much entertained when I related his curious 
feat on the “Wild Wagoner.” 


When the time for examination of trunks came, 


they did not ask for my keys, but simply put the 
mark on them that showed they were “all right.” 


My husband met us in Bayou Sara and was par- 


ticularly delighted to see his “baby,” as he called 


Jeff. 


We made a safe journey to Woodville, meeting no 


outlaws, and found our house taavistanbed but lone- 


some. It soon, however, resumed its former cheerful- 
hess; customers crowded in and I was kept busy. 


Times were changing; people had become reckless 


and extravagant. Federal money was in free circulation, 
being no longer hidden as contraband. My profits 
were large, my stock decreased rapidly, and I soon 
began to see that I must look to some point for a 
fresh supply of goods. 

_ Business again called me to Natchez. A lady friend 
accompanied me; we went in my bug gey, driving our- 


selves and without an escort. The trip was dreary. 
4 19 
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We met with no molestation, but were in a constant 
state of fright, expecting an attack every moment. 


4 
x 


My friend and I on our arrival in Natchez attended | 


to business without delay. I obtained a permit and 


bought a few goods. The Federals were at this time 


very closely watching the Confederate lines. Next — 


morning we were ready to start for home, but the 


: 
: 
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Federal pickets would not let us pass, so we were 1 


detained in Natchez several days, but without know- 


ing the cause. It afterwards appeared that several 


ladies had been taken by the Federals and examined j 


aud that hats, coats, shoes, etc., for Confederate soldiers. 


had been found concealed on their persons. 


At last we succeeded in leaving Natchez, but the day 


being far advanced, we had great apprehensions about — | 


crossing the Homochitto River. It was growing dark | 


as we neared the stream, so we concluded to stop at i 


a plantation which we were passing and ask lodging 


for the night. We did not know the proprietor, but 


my friend had been well acquainted with his wife, who_ 


was now dead. We were cordially received; our horse 


was taken from the buggy and fed and we were con- * ] 


ducted to a comfortable room and left for awhile alones j 


When supper-time came, we were surprised by the. 


fact that we were not invited to the table. Our sup-— 


per, a very excellent one, was brought to our room, 


and we ate it thankfully, but with wonder. 
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After supper, a servant brought a card from our 
host, Colonel ——, saying that he would seek an interview 
with us as soon as the way was clear. W ondering 
still more, we awaited his coming. At last he entered 
the apartment, wearing an embarrassed expression of 


countenance. Seating himself, he began by politely 


expressing his desire to guide us in our present emer- 
gency. He had taken us in at great risk to himself 
and family, for although his house was in Adams 
County (within the Federal lines), he had no means 
of protecting himself or us from the Confederates 


who were camped on the other side of the river in 


Wilkinson County. He had a son in the Confederate 
service, now engaged on picket duty. This son had 
given him information that a tree had’ been prepared 
as a gallows for all those who. were caught coming 
through the Federal lines. This tree was close to the 


_ picket post, and many of the men where thirsting for 


human blood. They had been informed that I had 
two sons in the Federal army and another at a Yankee 
school in New Orleans, and that I was enriching myself 
by running the blockade with contraband goods. If, 
under these impressions, they happened to get hold 
of me, I would have no chance at all. This terrible. 
information was a great shock. My lady companion 


and I looked at each other in silent consternation. If 


we had had the courage to cross the Homochitto, 
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what might have been our fate? Hach in her heart 
breathed a devout prayer of thankfulness to the merciful 
Providence which had so guided and guarded our 
movements. 

The Colonel was anxious to save us, but still at a 


loss how to act or advise. He told us to keep quiet 


in our room until his son came in again and they 


would act as best they could for our safety. — 

At the appointed time the son was relieved from 
picket duty and came home. Now here was much 
trouble. The Colonel must act so as to avoid awa- 
kening the suspicion of the Confederates, as himself, 
his family and his property were all at stake. Stall, 
he was resolved, if possible, to save us. He thought, 
if he could get us across the river and two miles on 
the other side, we would be likely to escape without 
further trouble. He knew from his son that the 
pickets would be off guard during the two midnight 
hours, so we were warned to be ready at that time. 


We were kept from the sight of all persons passing 
the house, as soldiers were ‘constantly coming and — 


going. 


By and by, in total darkness, we were escorted to — 
the outer gates of the plantation, where we found our | 


buggy, with a guide, waiting for us. Getting into the 
vehicle ve followed our guide without a word. Not 


a sound was heard but the rustling of leaves and the | 
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crackling of sticks beneath the wheels of our buggy. 
Coming to the river in the obscurity, I could not 
guide the horse, and my lady companion was afraid 
to take the reins. Our guide understood all, though | 
not a werd was spoken. He dismounted, placed his 
own horse in front, got into the river and drove us 
safely across, the water slightly splashing our feet. 
All this took place in complete silence. Arrived on 


the other side, our guide again mounted his horse 


and we followed as best we could in the gloom, pas- 
sing through an unfrequented path till we came to 


the road where the picket post was located and the 


_ tree prepared for our execution! How I thanked God 


that the darkness hid the gallows from our view! 


There was no way for us to avoid the picket post, 
_but it was deserted, so on we went, breathing more 


freely and gathering new hope at every step in 
advance. When we were two miles beyond the picket 
post, our guide bade us “Good-bye,” saying, “Now, 
keep in the road!” and disappeared in the woods, 


leaving us to pursue our journey alone. 


The night was calm and warm, but wholly dark. 
Faint flashes of lightning gave us occasional glimpses 
of the road, for which we were thankful. We felt 
that we were not yet safe as we slow ‘ly proceeded to the 
Buffalo River, starting at every sound, and each moment 
fancying that we heard voices. crying, “Halt!” 
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Arrived at the river, we did not dare to attempt — 
its crossing, as we knew that the quicksand was here 
often dangerous. Hence we paused, giving our horse 
a good rest, but finding none for ourselves. We were 
in too much fear and suspense to think of repose, so 
there we sat, huddled together, listening to the sound 
of falling leaves, mingled with the rippling of the 
swift current and the movements of the cattle grazing 
in the darkness around us. It was a night of unuttera- 
ble emotions. Neither of us spoke to the other, for 
well we knew that a single word might betray us! 

At daylight we started across the river and accom- 
plished our attempt in safety. Our horse now seemed 
to know that he was nearing home, and sped on and 
on without halt until we reached Woodville. 

Joyful was our breakfast that morning and great 
was the relief of our friends on seeing us once more, 
for our long absence had given rise to much alarm. 
My husband had received goods while I was away 
for which we had to pay very high prices, but this 
was of no consequence, as we could still sell rapidly 
and at a profit. I received flour from Alabama and 
salt from New Iberia. For these commodities I paid 
in Confederate money, which I never refused but 
which I could seldom dispose of, so that I had a large 
amount on hand. 

As I was needing new supplies and as customers 
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were pouring in with fresh demands every aay, I con- 


cluded to go to New Orleans both for goods and to 


visit my children. On my’way, I visited many per- 
sons engaged in buying and selling goods in my line. 
To all these I gave orders to send what supplies they 
could to my house in Woodville, where they would 
receive pay for the same. I got a pass to New 
Orleans in Bayou Sara. 

Arrived in New Orleans, I found letters awaiting 
me at the Consul’s office. My son, William H., was 
preparing to have his feet operated on. Edward H. 
was with his aunt, who was now confined to her bed 
with a hopeless cancer. I found my son, Robert, 
unwell. I now visited my refugee friends from Wood- 
ville.. They were showing much kindness to Robert, 
encouraging him to visit them at every opportunity 
and preparing delicate dishes to tempt his appetite, 
which was failing. They agreed with me that St. 


Mary’s was certainly in an umhealthy locality; the 


street was filthy, with green stagnant pools in the gut- 


ters on each side, causing offensive effluvia; still, I 


blindly allowed my son to remain, thinking that his 
occasional visits to his friends would serve to counter- 
act the poison, and that cold weather would soon be 
at hand anyhow. 

My daughter’s situation was in every way satisfac- 
tory; she was in splendid health and spirits, the loca- 
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tion of St. Joseph’s being altogether unobjectionable. 
At this distant day I look back with astonishment 
at the infatuation which ‘led me to allow my son to 
remain where he was. Wis health in such danger 
and I knew it! Why did I not remove him? Good 


ne ee 


schools were very scarce just then, and I was ex- © 


tremely anxious about his education, not giving suf- 


ficient weight to the consideration that health should — 


be my chief aim. . 


My time was very limited. Having purchases of — 


jewelry to make and not being well acquainted with 
this branch of business, I got a lady friend to assist 
me in the selection. Under her direction I bought a 
quantity of jewelry—rings, bracelets and other articles 
for bridal use. My friend offered to wear a portion 
of this jewelry, which was an accommodation to me. 
She was to accompany me to Woodville, and I was 
glad to have her. 

I soon completed my business and started with my 
friend, who was well acquainted with the captain and 
officers of the boat which we took for Bayou Sara, so 
our trunks were not examined. There were many 
pleasant people on board; the captain’s wife and chil- 
dren assisted in making up a party for music and 
dancing, which was kept up until a late hour. Next 
morning we effected a landing at Port Hudson, where 


we spent a couple of hours examining the famous © 
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breastwork, etc. My young lady friend was quite 
vain of the fine rings she wore and very carefully 
removed them from her fingers whenever she washed — 
her hands. On this occasion she dropped one of them 
in the basin and did not observe her loss until she 
was in the act of throwing the water over the guards, 
but it was then too late; away went the ring and, in 
her consternation, she could only gaze silently down 
upon the river, as if expecting the jewel to come 
back again! ‘The passengers could not help laughing 
at her, so she had not only to suffer the loss but also 
to put up with the good-humored jeering of her com- 
panions. However, she soon laughed, too, and said 
she was thankful it was only one ring instead of the 
whole lot. 

We landed at the gunboat at Bayou Sara and | 
passed over to the shore without any examination 
whatever. My trip had been completely successful, 
my only regret being that I had not brought out 
more goods. <A carriage was waiting to convey us to 
Woodville, my young friend feeling much elated at 
the prospect of so speedily seeing her old home again. 

No sooner had I arrived than customers came flock- 
ing in. My husband had also received goods during 
my absence, so that now I had a great variety, which, 
however, was not equal to the demand. Although 


kept constantly busy and often fatigued, I was stimu- , 
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lated by my success. I bought at high prices, had 
quick sales and realized good profits. My household 
affairs crowded upon me, sometimes adding more 
weight than I felt well able to carry, but I pressed on, 
laboring and hoping for the sake of my children. 
The two at school were a heavy drain on my purse, 
and William H. needed a large sum to pull him 
through with his medical expenses. I did not, how- 
ever, mind toil or trouble so long as I was able to 
sustain the loved ones thus dependent upon me. 

As my stock of merchandise would soon be exhausted, 
I made a trip to Jackson, La., where I found large 
quantities of dry-goods for sale, they having been 
brought from Baton Rouge by blockade-runners. 
I bought all I wanted, especially taking a supply of 
men’s gray cloth, which was greatly needed in the 
Confederacy. The price was exorbitant, so much so 
that I doubted my chance of profit. This new, addi- 
tion to my store attracted great attention. Men 
thronged in to purchase the cloth, for they were now 
tired of homespun. As some people seemed to think 
that I had “run the blockade” with these goods, I 
took pains to show how I had obtained them, saying 
that for gain I had often risked life but had never 
risked honor. 

By this time our rich planters had spent all their 
» loose cash, and were compelled to fall back on their 
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stock of English exchange, having plenty of cotton in 
Liverpool. It suited me to take English exchange in 
trade and pay in proportion the balance in greenbacks 
for the immediate use of my customers. I went to 
New Orleans and forwarded my first bills of exchange 
to my father in England to be placed to my credit 
in his bank, or to be invested in any way he thought 
proper and safe. In this way my business increased; 
my customers were accommodated and I was benefited 
by another source of capital which was considered 
even safer than greenbacks, everything in this country 
being then quite doubtful. In all affairs I was carried 
on chiefly by the current of circumstances. It 1s true 
that friends kept me posted on some useful points. I 
also had good chances for. observation, but, in the 
main, fortune seemed to bear me on without human 
agency. 

In the midst of success, however, I had still some 
losses which were considerable. My Confederate 
money, also my railroad money, fell dead on my 

hands, and, as I had large amounts of both, I felt the 
loss seriously. 

I now traded chiefly for cotton, but did not buy as 
much as I wished. It was liable to be reduced to 
ashes by my enemies whenever they took the whim, 
and I was afraid to invest too largely in what might 
end in smoke. 
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During such a period of uncertainty I thought best 
to make small investments in various directions, as in 
case of fire, [ might stand a better chance of saving 
a little one way or another. Hence by fate or by 
circumstances, or by influences beyond my knowledge, 
I continued to prosper. I kept a more extensive 
stock of goods than. was quite prudent, but large 
gains followed the risk, and I’ve always reflected that 
without risk there can be no profit, and this principle 
has often guided me even when loss seemed almost 
certain, | | 

During all this while I was the only person in 
Woodville who dared to carry on this business. 


Everybody else was afraid to venture. They admired 


my spirit, extolled my energy, but envied my success, — 
5 ? e ’ eo ? 


and thus it was that I felt the full current of perse- 
cution. Many impediments were thrown in the way 
of my gain. Numbers of unprincipled people, taking 
advantage of their little temporary ascendency, man- 
aged to run up bills with me which they had no 


intention of paying. Numerous exactions were made, 


compelling my husband and myself to yield, at the 


same time knowing. the great injustice to which we 


submitted. It seemed as if our heart’s blood was 
demanded. We were forced to pay for drawing a 
free breath while honestly striving for daily bread. 


Ah, war! war! For the aggrandizement of the few, for 
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the destruction of the many! Often and often I said 
within myself: 

“Can it be again? Will the day ever return when 
we may sit in quiet, enjoying the security of peace?” 

Despite all, and in the midst of all, I] was making 
money, but of what value could it seem? One hour 
in my hand, maybe! Noone could say in the morn- 
ing, “This will be mine to-night!” No one could say 
at night, “This will be mine in the morning!” “A 
sword suspended by a single hair” was over every head. 
A serpent lurked in every bower. ‘What were posses- 
sions at. such a juncture? A country torn asunder, 
wealth destroyed! Life at the mercy of an “idle 
breath! When I paused to look back at the beauty 
we had enjoyed, the prosperity which had been ours, 
and then glanced at the poverty and desolation of the 
present, at the young lives wasted, demoralized or 
destroyed, I felt little pleasure in the pecuniary gains 
which through all seemed to flow in upon me! 

Letters came from Philadelphia, informing me that 
my son, William H., had passed safely through the 
trying ordeal of having his feet operated on. He was 
subjected to the influence of chloroform sixty-five 
minutes while his feet were under treatment, but even 
then he suffered intensely, calling for his mother and 
fancying in his delirium that he was at home in 
Woodville. He could not be removed, but lay stretched 
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out on a lounge with a nurse constantly watching day 
and night to keep ice water on his feet. The nails 
of both feet had to be taken off. I knew he had the 
best of medical attention, besides careful unremitting, 
nursing. His brother remained with him continually 
and his other relatives were most kind. During my 
sojourn in New Orleans at this time, I forwarded plenty 
of means to defray all his expenses, and so made sure 
that nothing should be lacking to. aid him in this 


extremity. 


I now visited St. Mary’s and found my son, Robert, 


looking ill. He, with others, had been removed to a 
new dormitory down the street, as so many students 
were coming in that this change was necessary. Every 
morning he had to pass up the filthy thoroughfare to his 


breakfast, the odors along the way being so offensive 


at that early hour as to sicken him to such a degree 


that when he reached the dining-hall he could not — 


eat; by dinner-time, therefore, he was faint and fam- 
ished. Even now, although it was winter, the stench 
was scarcely endurable. How terrible it must be in 
summer! I resolved to make a change as soon as 


this school term ended. 


I took Robert with me to visit his sister at St. 
Joseph’s, Napoleon Avenue, Jefferson City, about four © 
miles up town. What a contrast! Everything here | 
was bright and beautiful; the buildings fine, new-look- — 
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ing and neat to perfection. The surrounding country 
was sweet and balmy. I was specially pleased with 
the fair, blooming, contented young faces which greeted 
us at this institution. My daughter looked so fresh: 
and happy! I did not take her out with me, as she 
had many opportunities of seeing her brotlier. 

I now went back down town and made some pur- 
chases of clothing for Robert and Mary, then went to 
pay a promised visit to a friend with whom we spent 
the night. 

Next morning I returned my son to St. Mary’s, 
feeling very unwilling to leave him there. 

I now proceeded to business, buying as many goods 
as‘ I thought would be safe. Finding no more letters 
in the office, I finished up my correspondence and 
started for Bayou Sara, at which point I arrived with- 
out any trouble or annoyance whatever. I here hired 
a conveyance from a man, from whom I also pur- 
chased some goods on condition that he would deliver 
them at my house in Woodville. He had been in 
the Confederate service and knew all about managing 
to pass in safety. 

I reached home with a large supply of merchandise 
and was soon very busily engaged in disposing of my 
wares to those who had sent orders, and who now 
crowded in, anxious to find what they had ordered. 
It had become much easier to obtain goods. Many 
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persons, both male and female, were bringing them 
in. Some came to me for orders, which I was glad 
to have filled in this way, as it saved me much 
trouble. 

I was now physically weak and, in fact, quite 
exhausted. 

Every one was longing for peace. My new neigh- 
bors across the street, just moved in from the country, 
had heard that the Virginia army had surrendered and 
supposed that the war was over. When I informed 
them that this was a mistake, as I had just come from 
New Orleans and had correct news, the idea of my 
having been among the Yankees seemed to strike them 
with much surprise. Many people had received the 
impression that peace had been declared. Great and 
general was the disappointment when the truth was 
learned. Every heart would have rejoiced in peace. 
The idea of being able once more to lie down at 
night, feeling secure in person and property, was like 
something too good to be realized! The uncertainties 
surrounding us had caused great demoralization among 
all classes, especially the young men, who were now 
deprived of every moral restraint and removed from 
all refining influences. In those days were sown seeds 
of evil destined to grow and overshadow many a 
household! Many a healthy constitution was broken, 


e 


leaving the owner a wreck for the future. 
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I made several visits to the city, buying goods 
when opportunity occurred, but my chief motive for 
going was to keep posted in regard to my son, William 
H., who still suffered much; he was slowly recovering 
and required constant care. The continuous demand 
for goods kept me stirring and striving to keep up 
the supply. | 

My friend, Mrs. Buisson, also was doing a little 
trading, but could not leave home often, as her hus- 
band *was in bad health. In April, 1865, she and I 
started for New Orleans; both of us had many orders 
to fill, chiefly for bridal outfits and finery of all de- 
scriptions. I had experienced no trouble for a long 
time in getting out goods, and so now felt safe in 
purchasing as many as could be packed in two large 
trunks. We left New Orleans on the “ Mattie Stevens,” 
with which boat I was well acquainted, having made 
the trip on her often before. After passing Donaldson- 
ville, our trunks were examined and all found satis- 
factory and our keys were yoy handed back to us 
by the inspectors. 

We landed at Port Hudson about midnight, but I 
had not retired to rest, expecting to reach Bayou Sara 
about two o'clock. As the boat touched the Port 
Hudson landing, I noticed the tolling of a bell, but 
thought it was tolling the midnight hour. As soon 
as we reached the shore, some Federal officers came 
S20 
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aboard, looking very cross. They asked for our 
keys, and when we told them that our trunks had_ 
already passed examination, they very gruffly said: 
“That makes no difference! We will examine them | 
again!” 
Then, taking our keys, they unlocked the trunks, : 
removing everything they wished. My two trunks - 
were nearly emptied. Mrs. Buisson’s were found to 
contain contraband goods. All was excitement, but 
we dare not resent anything. Then we heard the 
whisper that President Lincoln had been shot and 
killed. This greatly frightened us and accounted for the 
severity with which we were treated. What evil con- 
sequences were yet to follow we could not guess. ad 
‘I had lost all my fine goods, I thought that bad. 
enough, but as there was nothing contraband in my 
‘trunks my danger was not equal to Mrs. Buisson’s, 
who had been placed in charge of a wie official 
where I could not even see her. , 
Finally, we left Port Hudson, and at about five 
o’clock in the morning I was put off in a pouring 


rain with my two empty trunks at Bayou Sara. Mrs. 
Buisson was carried on to be tried in Vicksburg; at 
least, so I was told by the person putting off my 
trunks. 

The gunboat bells were tolling, and soon the news 
of Lincoln’s death was discussed at every step. People 
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» shuddered, not knowing what turn vengeance might 
take. We did not know why or how or by whom 
the murder had been committed, still we felt sure that — 
the weight of the responsibility would fall on all 
adherents of the Confederacy. 

When I reached home, unaccompanied by Mrs. 
Buisson, and related all that had occurred, great 
uneasiness was felt by all. Mr. Buisson was especially 
distressed, not knowing what evil might befall his wife. 
All things combined to increase our gloom. It was 
by no means a pleasant thing to look at my two 
empty trunks, which had been so rudely robbed, but 
my thoughts chiefly turned to Mrs. Buisson, from 
whom we did not hear for several days, at the end of 


which she arrived at home, completely broken down 


) by the fears and fatigues she had suffered. All this time 
i she had not undressed even at night, having hidden on 
}her person articles of value which she was afraid of 
: losing. | 

| _ Such were some of the consequences to us of 
FLincoln’s death. — 

} Many of my customers were much disappointed 
Fbecause of my losses, and’ a wedding was postponed 
for want of the bridal trousseau. 

: Now I thought best to go. again to New Orleans 
and make an effort to recover what the Federals had 
Staken from me. ie ls 
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CHAPTER XX. 
PEACE. 


‘“With her robe of white, with her brow of light, 
Ana omit Gaited ow hens 0 Tieae 
Rejoice in a happy meeting.” 
EACE was now declared, but although this brought 
relief, there were no rejoicings in the Confed- 
eracy. A lost cause, disbanded families and broken 
hearts were all she had left. : 

I now decided to go to New Orleans and endeavor 
to get back my lost property, which Mrs, Buisson 
was informed had been returned to the city. 

As I was dressing for church on Kaster Sunday 
morning, a letter, postmarked London, from my father, 
was handed to me. This letter contained information 
of his second marriage and enclosed a photograph of 
his wife. I was so full of other matters that this 
news had little effect on nfy feelings. I set about 
trying to regain my lost goods and was first sent to 
the Custom House and then to various other places 
all over the city, until I became exhausted and aban- 


doned the pursuit in despair. 
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Now, turning my attention to my children, I had 
some dresses made for Mary and also some clothing 


a 


for Robert, who was still in bad health. I wished to — 


take him from school, but he said he preferred to 
remain until the Summer holidays, when he could go 
home to stay. 

Then I proceeded to fill orders for my customers. 
I filled three large trunks, intending to make up for 
| past losses. My safe arrival at home with all these 
things caused much rejoicing among my customers 
and was specially agreeable to the couple whose wed- 
ding had been postponed by the mishap of my last 
trip. I brought an outfit much exceeding their ex- 
pectations in beauty, and great was their delight. 

When my stock was becoming low I went to Bayou 
Sara, expecting to get a new supply there, but was 
disappointed and so went on to the city. Now that 
peace had come and I could buy without pass or per- 
mit, and could openly travel with my goods without 
fear of being arrested like a thief after buying and 


paying well for everything, I purchased largely and — 


in great variety, knowing that I would find ready sale 
for everything. These goods I now shipped as freight 
up the river to Bayou Sara. 

The photographer with whom I had become 


Rivuainted some time ago now came to me, desiring 
to know what sort of an opening he might find in 
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Woodville. I gave him encouragement, for, now that 
the war was over, I believed he would get plenty 
of employment in our town, both in taking pictures 
and in copying. He, therefore, requested. me to select 

a suitable location for him and also to look out for 
: a room and place to board, all of which I promised 
to do. 

My time being limited, I paid only a hurried visit 
to my children at scheol and then went to the Con- 
sul’s office: for letters, where I found one from London 
and one from Philadelphia, the latter in mourning. 
It contained news of the death of my sister-in-law, 
who expired after a long period of great suffering. 
Her most ardent desire had been to live until peace 
was declared. This wish was gratified and she died 
immediately afterwards. 

My son, William H., was sent on a_horse-car to- 
Philadelphia, a distance of about five miles, to order his 
aunt’s coffin. He could now walk a little and this was | 
his first trip since the operation on his feet. Arriving : 
in Philadelphia, he noticed the houses draped in : 


mourning, but did not know what it meant. He 


called at an undertaker’s to order the coffin, but was 
told that he could not be attended to now, as the 
proprietor was busy putting up mourning for the 
President. My son replied that he thought his aunt’ 
coffin was fully as important as Lincoln’s mourning 
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but in an instant he discovered that he had made an 


unwise remark. He, therefore, disappeared while the 


commotion was brewing and reached the _ horse-car 
in safety. He returned home at once, without leaving 
_an order for the coffin, and another messenger was sent 


for it. It soon became apparent that he and his 
brother were regarded with suspicion and closely 


watched, being from the South. I was kept informed 
of the state of affairs and now wrote to William H., 


desiring him to return home as soon as he was 
able to do so. Hdward H. was intending to visit Eng- 


land, but. in case he did not go I wished him also to: 


come to Woodville. My sons wished to see home 


once more, but, knowing that there had been a current 


against them here, they hesitated about coming. 
Their father allowed them to follow their own 
judgment. He said they were old enough to decide 
for themselves and he would not interfere. He was 
of opinion that if they could remain in Philadelphia 
and get suitavle employment there, their chances for 


‘rising in the world would be better than down here, 


but they thought there was no place like their home 
in the sunny South. Therefore, as soon as William H. 
was able, he came to New Orleans, although he could 
walk but little as yet. Here he remained awhile; visit- 
ing his brother and sister at their schools ‘and enjoy- 


Ing the society of many ‘friends. 


4 
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I reached New Orleans as speedily as I could after 
hearing of my son’s arrival there and was very happy 
to find that his feet were now well, although still 
tender and likely to remain so for a long time. 

I got through all my business, which was consid- 
erable, as I was making large purchases. Then my 
son and JI took passage for Bayou Sara on the steamer 
“St. John.” We found on board several old friends, 
Woodville citizens returning home. Meeting these 
people gave my son confidence and he became more 
at ease. Passing up the river, just above Donaldson- 
ville, we met with a slight accident. The boat was 
running slowly through a fog, ringing her signal bell, 
when suddenly she was struck by another boat coming 
down without signals. We were badly shaken, our 
boat being turned entirely round, but without injury 
to us. The other boat, however, was crushed. It 
struck for shore and sank in shallow water. It had 
a heavy freight from Red River, much of which was 
lost, but all lives were saved.- Our boat continued on 
up the river, Captain Greathouse very much troubled 
by what had occurred. Handling his white stove-pipe 
hat roughly as he spoke, he said that the captain of 
the other boat deserved the smash-up he got for 
daring to go through such a fog without ringing his 
bell. We all were fearfully excited when the collision 
took place; my son and I were seated on a sofa in the 
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ladies’ cabin at the time. Gentlemen, with faces as 
white as death, camé rushing into the cabin to save 
the ladies. My son being an engineer understood the 
pilot’s bell and knew that we were in no danger. 
After a short panic, all was restored to quiet again. 
This incident furnished material for much conversa- 
tion, and we congratulated ourselves that things had 
turned out no worse for us. 

I expected that I would have some trouble in 
obtaining wagons to convey my freight to Woodville, 
as I had a large quantity of my own, besides the 
photographer’s which I had in charge. I had prom- 
ised to see it safe, as he could not come until three 
days later. However, I got wagons, also a carriage 
for myself and son. It was late at mght when we 
reached Woodville; my son was overjoyed at finding 


himself at home once more. I found my husband | 


busy preparing to have my freight brought out by 


~ mule teams. 


Hands were now engaged in repairing the bridges and 
track on the railroad with what materiais they could 


get. During the short period of peace, the Railroad 


Company, through the influence of Col. G. S. Gordon, 
Superintendent of the Road, had employed my husband 
to prepare the old burnt cars to run on the track 
which by this time had been repaired. These cars 
were now to be drawn by mules in order to convey 
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freight from Bayou Sara to Woodville. So it chanced . 


that I was the first to patronize this mode of trans- 
portation, the train being just ready when the photog- 
rapher’s freight and my cases of goods were waiting 
to come through. This arrangement fur transportation 
was something much needed, as the people must now 
move about and try to make up for lost time. 

The photographer arrived in due course, bringing a 
- young man as partner with him. Soon he had his 


gallery opened and fitted up in bright, attractive 
style. He sent out hand-bills and speedily secured a 


fine run of business, giving good pictures and ‘fully 
satisfying his customers. My husband took the pho- 
tographer and his assistant to board with us. This 


was some inconvenience to us as we were crowded, 


but they could get no other place, so they ate with 


us and slept in their gallery. : 
I was constantly receiving goods, and it was plain 

that I had not room for my business. No store had 

yet been opened in Woodville and I felt: timid about 


¥ a 


being the first to open one publicly, but, necessity , 


seeming to compel me, I rented the first store on 
Boston Row, having ample goods to fill a medium- 


sized place. The photographer and his assistant were: 


very helpful in this move, which kept all hands of 


us very busy for several days. They had had experi- | 


ence in such work. 
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Right in the midst of our moving, we were surprised 
by the entrance of my son, Edward H., just arrived 
fron New York. We were, indeed, glad to meet 
again. He at once joined in our labor and greatly 
assisted us. 

Now, this change was very agreeable to me. I had 
not room at my house for the goods constantly com- 
ing in. My new store was fine and spacious and one 


‘of the best standing in Woodville, and had always 


been occupied by persons with the finest classes of 


- goods. There were two superb show windows fronting 


the square, in which I made a finé display of my best 


goods. During the time of our moving, many persons 


® came in, attracted by the lavish show in front. It 


seemed to be the general opinion that I was ventu- 


ring too early to make such a public display, as it was 


not yet considered quite safe. Visitors looked around 


the store, amazed at the large quantities of fine goods 


zs i ati te ee 


as well as staple articles. My son, Edward H., had a 
natural turn for arranging goods in most attractive 
ways, and my shelves, owing to his skill, looked really 
tempting. My store being now all in readiness, it was 
remarkable to see the numbers of people belonging to 
town and also from the country who were drawn to 
this common point of interest. Every day brought 
people to view and wonder at this grand display made 
so unexpectedly soon after the war. Recklessness 
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and utter disregard of law or honor had become so 
common that it did seem there was great risk in 
what I did. The people of Wilkinson, knowing how 


I had suffered by persecution in the past, wondered 
much at my courage in the present undertaking. 


Crowds collected at the door and windows as if at a 
great show, and, indeed, some said that it was more 
than a show to behold this positive proof of a woman’s 
courage in the face of danger. My sales commenced 
before I was fully acquainted with the arrangement 
of the goods on the shelves, and so I had at first a 
little confusion, especially as I was crowded by cus- 
tomers, but I soon got familiar with all the details 
and could proceed without difficulty. My son, Edward 
H., and two hired clerks assisted me, and we all found 
enough to do. The millinery department chiefly 
occupied me, while my assistants attended to the 
heavier duties. ° 

By this time our photographer had made himself 
and his skill well-known, so that he became an attrac- 
tion of interest to many. 

In a short period Woodville began to assume a 
lively business appearance. One store after anotlier 
was opened. People who had fled away during the 
war now returned to their old places and began anew 
their old pursuits. My son, Robert, becoming very 
sick, the Brothers of the school tapnan it best to 
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send him home. As I did not know he was sick and 
was not looking for his arrival, it took me by sur- 
prise, shocking me to see him look so ill that I did 
not know him when he came in, Still, I was very 
glad after recovering from my shock, and he was very 
happy to be with me. I gave him every attention; 
he soon improved and took pleasure in being useful 
about the store. 

I wished to make a trip to New Orleans, but con- 
cluded to wait until time to bring my daughter home 


for vacation, as this would make a delay of only a 


few days. On arriving in the city, I proceeded at 


once to business. First, I employed a dressmaker to 
go home with me. I had become acquainted with her 
during a previous visit to New Orleans and had taken 
a fancy to her. She had promised to go work with 
me in Woodville if I wished to employ her, as she 
thought she would enjoy better health in a country 
town than she had in the city. Next, I purchased a 
set of parlor furniture to fit up the room in my 
dwelling which I had used as a store. Then I 
attended to my general purchasing business and also 
to the filling of commissions specially entrusted to me 
by friends. By the time I had completed all my 
arrangements, my daughter and my dressmaker were 
also ready to leave New Orleans for Bayou Sara. 
After a very pleasant trip on the boat, we arrived 
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all right, with freight, trunks and furniture, at Bayou 
Sara, but, to our disappointment, we found that there 
had been no mule train down for two days. Telegraph 
wires had not yet been put up and so I could gain 
no information. I, therefore, hired two large wagons, 
which had come down to the river loaded with cotton 
for New Orleans. 

These wagons being laden with all my freight, fur- 
niture and trunks, I looked round to find a convey- — 
ance for myself, ‘but could not procure any. The only 
chance now was to ride on the wagons, which could 
not be done with comfort or safety, but I determined’ 
to try it, my daughter thinking it a delightful novelty. 
I told my dressmaker she might remain in Bayou 
Sara until a more favorable opportunity to go to 
Woodville, but she also preferred going with me. It 
was a choice of two evils which I very reluctantly. 
accepted. So we got on the wagons, my dressmaker 
on one and my daughter and self on the other. For. 
several miles, the road being up-hill, we did pretty 
well, but, when the wagons began to go down-hill, it 
was uncomfortable, indeed; the loads moved about and’ 
made the journeying very unpleasant. When we ap- 
proached Laurel Hill we met the mule cars coming 
from Woodville to Bayou Sara. They halted and it 
was proposed that we should stop and rest until they 
could pick us up on their return from Bayou Sara. 
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The drivers expected, when they started, to reach the 
river in time to meet us there. Now, the idea of 
waiting so long in the woods this hot summer’s day 
did not please us, so we concluded to jog on as before. 
We accordingly dismounted for a little repose and 
refreshment. Having satisfied our appetites with a 
nice lunch, we felt better, and once more mounted on 
our uneasy rails in the wagons. Our oxen moved 
along slowly, but, at last, late at might, we arrived at 
home. We were glad enough that it was dark when 
we arrived, for our appearance was rough and untidy 
after such a journey. | 


Miss Brunet, or Dora, as we called her, was de- 
lighted on reaching her destination, for she said she 
surely could not stand that sort of riding much 
further. She was a German girl, about the age of 
my eldest son, who took quite a fancy to her. She 
was amiable and useful, and agreeable to the whole 
family. 

My husband and sons had been waiting anxiously, 
not knowing in what way we were coming. We felt 
comfortable that night, but found ourselves stiff in the 
morning. Miss Dora could hardly walk, having been 
hurt by the foot of a sofa in the wagon. However, 
we were all right in a few days. 

My daughter, being so overjoyed at finding herself 


once more at home and among her young playmates, 
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did not complain of any fatigue or ailment, but flitted 
about, happy as a bird. 

I found my business in order, good sales still going 
on. My new addition to the stock brought increased 
custom, so that I had never an idle moment. 

Dora, too, attracted much attention. Many of my 
customers had been waiting for her, as I had promised 
them to bring a dressmaker. She had _ self-reliance 
and knew how to please. Her pleasant manners and 
the superiority of her work won much admiration. I 
soon found that she was a valuable acquisition to my 
business, both as a dressmaker and as a saleswoman. 

Mr. W. Petty, the photographer, was doing a very 
thriving business. He and his partner boarded with 
us as. I have said, so that we formed a large and 
pleasant circle. My husband, being of a sociable, 
cheerful disposition, enjoyed all this very much. He 
was now quite in his element, with nothing to mar 
his happiness. At night, after business hours, all our 
family, including the photographer, clerks and dress- 
maker, made up a really delightful gathering, in the 
midst of which I found enjoyments more than I had 
anticipated. I was really happy, but was afraid to 
acknowledge it even to myself, fearing that it would 
be of short duration. Here were all my family at 
home and my business progressing with steady pros- 
perity. Certainly, I had every reason for being happy. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


MY SON ROBERT’S DEATH. 


“A trip for pleasure, for health, for gain, 
We will take over land and sea, 
Bearing from home a picture bright 
To gladden the memory.” 


OLONEL G. 8. GORDON would not be satisfied 

without Mr. Beaumont’s advice and assistance on 
the railroad. The Company, feeling themselves too 
poor to buy a new locomotive, did not know what 
to do. The old locomotive being so badly burnt, it 
appeared entirely unserviceable. It had been thrown 
out and exposed to all sorts of weather ever since 
1863. Mr. Beaumont concluded to examine it and 
see if anything could be done to patch it up and 
make it serve for present use. After careful investi- 
gation, he found that he might repair and put it in 
working order to serve until the Company could do 
better. Hence for a small amount he engaged to fit 
up the old Laurel Hill and place her again on the 
track. It did, indeed, seem rather like a hopeless 
job, but in two months he had the old locomotive 


running with a train of cars to Bayou Sara and look- 
| 21 
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ing quite bright. His work was a complete success 
and the Laurel Hill performed long and faithful ser- 
vice, making regular trips with no other engine to 
relieve her. My son, William H., assisted his father 
all he could, but that was not much, as it took him a 
great while to recover from the debility occasioned by 
the operation on his feet and his subsequent lengthy 
confinement. 


During the summer I was making preparations for 
sending my daughter back to school. I had some 
doubts and misgivings as to the advantages of return- 
ing her to New Orleans, but she was anxious to go, 
and her education was a matter of very serious con- 
sideration to me. I was not willing to have her lose 
any time. 

Now that we were all together, and knowing that 
the little band might at any time be broken, I 
wanted to have a picture of the whole group of seven. 
Many objections were urged against this whim of 
mine, but I would have the picture, and, all things 
being at last in readiness, it was taken but did not 
prove satisfactory to my elder sons, the movements of 
httle Jeff tending to spoil it. This, however, was no 
serious detriment in my eyes. After many trials, find- 
ing it impossible to get a better picture, I declared 
myself satisfied with it as it was. 

George Brown had now returned from Alton prison. 
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His father was re-established in business, carrying on 
tailoring, having also a store of general merchandise, 
but had no more work than he and his wife could 
attend to without help. It was, therefore, necessary 
to put George in some other way of employment. 
There were many rich neighborhoods—that is rich in 
comparison with the almost universal poverty—remote 
from towns, where stores for the planters’ convenience 
were much needed. These planters, having been 
deprived of most of their horses and vehicles, often 
found difficulty in obtaining supphes of food and cloth- 
ing from town. With the assistance of friends, we 
selected a location on Percy’s Creek, about fourteen 
miles from Woodville, where there was a store for 
rent. My son and George Brown agreed to take this 
store in partnership. It had been used during the 
war as a store-house for cotton; sugar, molasses, etc., 
and was in a very filthy state. They had considera- 


_ble trouble cleaning up and fumigating. Percy’s Creek 


being a swampy locality and not considered healthy, 
I was against this move, but everything worked in 
favor of it. My husband thought it a splendid open- 
ing for the young men, neither of whom was fit for 
much physical labor, the one being debilitated by the 
tortures his feet had caused him, the other weakened 
by long confinement in Alton prison. 

Mrs. Brown and 1 now proceeded to select the stock 
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for our sons’ store, each of us putting in dollar for 
dollar as equal partners. We went to New Orleans 
and made all purchases for cash, using our best judg- 
ment in selections. The new firm was to be known 
under the name of Beaumont & Brown. We had the 
goods shipped to Fort Adams, that being the river 
landing nearest Percy’s Creek. They were then to be 
hauled in wagons about ten miles out to the new 
store. Mrs. Brown and I now went to view the boys’ 
establishment and assist in its arrangement, as we 
knew that our experience would save them some 
trouble to begin with and that they would be glad to 
have our advice and suggestions. It was just the 
roughest road we had ever travelled and we were well 
worn out by the time we arrived, taking our sons by 
‘surprise. We found all things in very fair order con- 
‘sidering the circumstances, and the boys were doing 
a good business. My son, Robert, and one of my 
clerks had assisted them in opening the goods, arrang- 
ing the shelves and putting things in running order. 
We had to remain all night, being too fatigued to 
think of returning and, besides, we could not travel on 
such bad roads after night. We were made acquainted 
with all the details of the business and were glad to 
find that the boys had secured the patronage of the 
country for miles around. They were delighted to 
have their mothers visit them. f 
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In the evening they took us to walk, knowing how 
much we enjoyed natural scenery. At a little distance 
was a hill, from the top of which they told us we 
could see all around for a number of miles. Our 
curiosity overcame our repuenance for climbing, so 
on we went. Arrived at the top of the hill and look- 
ing round, we could see nothing worthy of admiration. 
The boys laughed at our disappointment, thinking it 
a good joke and we laughed, too. After a little rest, 
we started to descend the hill, the boys taking us by 
the hands on pretense of assisting us. Starting us at 
a rapid rate and then letting go our hands our bodies 
were in advance of our feet and down we rolled to— 
the bottom of the hill. The boys stood laughing and 
very much amused at our ridiculous appearance. ‘They 
knew we liked fun, too, and they were not afraid of 
making us angry. Tl ortunately, however, they were the 
only witnesses of this sudden and undignified descent. 

We went with our sons for supper to the place 
where they boarded, having good appetites after such 
violent exercise. We thought that some way would 
be arranged here for our sleeping, but there was no 
room, so our sons gave us their beds, which were in 
the loft of their store; but now came a little diffi- 
culty. ‘There were no stairs leading to this loft, no 
means of ascent except a rude ladder which they had 


put up for themselves and which even they found 


! 
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hard to climb. Hence our efforts to ascend were very 
amusing to us all. On reaching the beds we were 
still more amused. The boys had been losing their 
sheets and pillow-cases in the wash, and to prevent a 
recurrence of this had now marked these articles 
with a large cotton bale stencil in black letters, 
“Beaumont & Brown, Dealers in Dry-Goods, ete.” 
This gave the beds a very curious appearance, indeed, 
but they declared it was their only chance to keep 
bed-clothes. | 

While we were gazing at this novel mode of mark- 
ing bed linen, the boys below roared with laughter. 

We now peeped through a small aperture in the 
roof to take a view of the surrounding landscape, 
which, however, presented nothing attractive. We 
saw merely a few scattered trees and a sandy-looking 
creek bottom. The only person visible was a negro, 
who as he was passing glanced up and saw our faces. 
Next day our boys were laughed at and many jests 
were made because of the ladies hidden in their loft. 

The following morning, after a good, substantial 
breakfast, which we enjoyed, and much pleased with 
our romantic trip and at finding the boys in such. 
good: business, we started for home. 

My husband and Mr. Brown were delighted with 
our account of the boys’ prospects of doing well and 
also much amused at our description of their sur- 
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roundings. They were apparently in a situation to 
make money, but even the common comforts of life 
were sadly lacking, and as for pleasure, there seemed 
no chance at all. They wished to carry on business: 
for cash, but this was impossible, as planters have 
money only at the end of the year when they sell 
their cotton crops. 

Our photographer was now one of the chief attrac- 
tions in town. People from the country crowded in 
every day to have their pictures taken and to admire 
his gallery and parlor so beautifully fitted up with a 
fine mirror and all other facilities for comfort and 
display, the like of which: had never before appeared 
in Woodville. My son, Edward H., was much at- . 
tracted by the photographer’s business, and spent 
much of his time in the artist’s gallery, as he wished 
to learn the trade. Mr. Petty saw that he had love 
and aptness for the work and so gave him much 
- encouragement. Mr. Petty was now becoming tired 
of staying away from his family and talked of selling 
out in Woodville. My son, ‘Edward H, thought the 
investment would be a good one for him, so on con- 
dition that Mr. Petty would teach him the business 
and also with the understanding that Mr. Cummings 
would remain as my son’s assistant, I agreed to buy 
out the whole stock. My son now began a very good 


business, showing himself competent to succeed Mr.’ 
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Petty, and for awhile all seemed to go well, bat my 
son’s inexperience and want of caution in the hand- 
ling of chemicals soon began to tell on him. Mr. 
Cummings often told him that he was too careless, 
inhaling poisonous vapors which would ruin him. I 
saw that Edward H. was looking ill, but did not 
know the cause. 

My family circle had now become smaller, but we 
were happy still, my son, William H., often coming 
in from Percy’s Creek. His usual visits were on 
Saturday and he was in the habit of remaining with 
us until Sunday evening. As his business at this 
time of year was not brisk, he could afford to give us 
a few of his leisure hours now and then. 

My business was very active, giving constant employ- 
ment to myself, Miss Dora and two clerks. My mill- 
‘inery department occupied me fully. Ladies were coming 
in from every quarter needing new hats or bonnets, 
having turned and cleaned and trimmed their old ones 
over and over again during all the years of war. 
The summer dressmaking season was past and the 
new fall styles arriving. 

Now came the first Monday in October, the -day 
for the Presidential election; my son, Edward H., was 
one of the judges of election and one of my clerks 
was returning officer. : 

As was my usual habit, I this morning completed © 
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_ my household arrangements for the day, as I seldom 
returned home before night. On entering my store, 
I was struck with its unusual air of quiet. It seemed 
as if deserted. Attracted by some slight sound, I 
turned to the spot where Dora was standing with 
some work in her hands. Surprised, I noticed tears 
in her eyes and exclaimed in alarm: 

“What is the matter, Dora?” 

“T do not know, Mrs. Beaumont,” she replied, “but 
the store seems so strange to-day! I could not stay 
in the sewing-room, and so came out to the show- 
window for a change!” 

I could say nothing. My heart seemed full of 
misgivings and- forebodings. Recollections of many 
past disasters crowded upon me. Some evil was 
approaching! What could it be? In the midst of a 
happy, prosperous time, why should I allow such fore- 
bodings to rest a moment in my brain? 

Reproaching myself for yielding to such weakness, 
I took off my hat, passing through the store. Reach- 
ing the back room, I laid my hat on the table, intend- 
ing to take a seat on the sofa, but somehow felt 
impelled to a restlessness which would admit of no 
repose. Miss Dora followed me with her work, and 
it was plain to me that she, too, was nervous beyond 
her own control. 4 

The day was very dull, no ladies coming to town 
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on account of election. Miss Dora, having some occa- 
sion to go down to her room, soon came back, saying 
that Robert was sick with a severe headache and 
some fever. She had given him tea and bathed his 
head with camphor. I weut to him immediately and _ 
found him suffering much with a very: high fever. I 
was still busy trying to give him relief when my son, 
William H., from Percy’s Creek, came in sick in the 
Same way and at once retired to bed. | 

Next morning the Browns received a note from 
their son stating that he was sick and wanted to come — 
home. His mother lost no time, but instantly pro- 
cured a carriage and started for Percy’s Creek. The 
morning after bringing her son home, she was taken 
ill with the same symptoms, one of my clerks falling 
sick the same day, so here, within three days, were 
five persons taken violently sick, all in the same 
manner. 

My son, William H., in the first place did not want 
our family physician. He took it into his head he 
must have a doctor who had lived on Perey’s Creek. 
This doctor had just opened a drug store in Woodville, 
carrying on this business and practising his profession 
simultaneously. Many people had great confidence in 
him so I employed him. My son, William H., would 
not take his medicine regularly, but Robert took his 
with strict punctuality. They both got worse. I 
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wanted to call in our family physician, but was too 
late. Robert was salivated so badly that his cheek 
mortified, and death released him from his tortures on 
the eighteenth day of his illness. 

Miss Dora was a great help to me during this time 
of trial. Robert’s death was a terrible shock to us 
all. My son, William H., at once got out of bed, 
declaring he would take no more medicine. He could 
not stand and was scarcely able to sit up, but we 
could not prevail on him to get back into the bed. 

Having laid my son, Robert, in his last resting-place, 

the next morning I started with my son, William H., 
for New Orleans, to try another physician who was 
highly recommended by my friends in the city. On 
examining my son he inquired: “What quack have 
you had practising on him?” 
_ This question confirmed me in the belief that my 
gon, Robert, had been killed by improper treatment. 
Now, my only comfort was the hope that William 
H. would yet be saved. The others who were sick 
promptly changed their physician, Mrs. Brown follow- 
ing my example by bringing her son to the city and 
placing him in charge of the medical man I had 
selected. | 

Our sons soon recovered, returned home and went 
back to their business on Percy’s Creek. Their store 


meantime had been in the hands of strangers with an 
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occasional visit of supervision from my husband, 
who, however, was not sufficiently conversant with the 
details of the business to be of much assistance. My 
son and his partner, of course, soon perceived that their 
trade had suffered during their absence, but, having 
just had such a narrow escape from death, they felt 
little disposed to spend time fretting over mere pecu- 
niary losses. 

My clerk had not yet sufficiently recovered to be 
out. 

Now the fall and winter business had fully set in. 
Cotton was arriving pretty freely, although the crop 
made was not large. Speculators had for some months 
been visiting Woodville for the purpose of buying 
cotton. My attention had been so devoted to my 
store that I had given little thought to my interest 
in cotton. Had I sold before this time, I would have 
done well. 

I bought in New Orleans a beautiful assortment of 
goods for my winter trade, but being broken down 
and in bad health I had less energy than formerly. 
My household affairs gave me trouble. I could not 
get servants to work faithfully at my house while I 
was at the store. , 

During my stay in the city I found that Miss Dora 
had a sister there who wanted employment in the 
country and would be glad to eo with me. I took 


© 
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her, although she could not speak English, for I 


knew her sister would assist her in learning. Matilda 


(that was her name) soon showed herself very useful 


in my house, presently picking up English enough to ~ 
understand what was required of her. She was neat 
in her work and made every effort to please. This 
change in my house was a benefit to all concerned, 
but my health continued bad and my strength 
decreased. 

I had money in England. My husband suggested 
that a trip across the ocean to see my father and 
other relations might possibly build me up again. 
Health and spirits failing, I] knew that I did need a 
change. Mr. Beaumont said that he could go with 
me as far as Philadelphia and there remain on a visit 
to his father until my return from England, and we 
could then come home, refreshed, together. This pro- 
gramme met the approval of my whole household. 
All were willing to assist in enabling us to make 
this trip of pleasure. Mr. Beaumont took great inter- 
est in the plan which promised novelty, rest and 
refreshment to both of us. All moved in harmony. 
My husband made improvements about the house, 
having it nicely painted, as he said he wanted to bear 
away bright recollections of his Southern home. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


OFF FOR ENGLAND. 


“Beside his grave, benumbed I stand. 
What is there now of gain or good 
To her who bears the heartbreak woe 

Of widowhood?” 


raga drawing near, I had purchased an 
excellent supply of goods, toys and notions for 
holiday presents. I began to feel more cheerful as 


winter advanced. My husband’s genial tem er could — 
) g p 


not fail to have a good effect. Trouble would not 
stay with him. He said that reverses would come 
and there was no use in making life miserable by 
grieving over what could not be avoided. He thought 
it a duty to cultivate happiness, ? 
Christmas came with its usual jollity. Business was 
booming. Even the photograph gallery was thronged 
with customers for pictures although the weather was 
very unfavorable. My clerks did not enjoy such a 
rush of business, having to be hard at work while 
those of other classes were free to frolic, but I 
rewarded them by unexpected presents which delighted 


as well as surprised them, and they had a chance to 
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take their holidays in the new year, after the Christ- 
mas rush was over. | | 

New Year’s night a ball was given in Temperance 
Hall for the benefit of a friend, and my husband 
insisted that the young ladies and myself should be 
present. We declined to go, being very much fatigued 
by our exertions during Christmas. When the time 
arrived my husband got ready and, on finding that 
we had made no preparations, he was much disap- 
pointed and declared that we must go. He was so 
eager that we had to humor him and prepare for the ball, 
though we would much rather have gone to bed. He 
first escorted me to the ball-room and then went back _ 
for Dora and her sister. We had an agreeable time 
and enjoyed ourselves finely until midnight, at which 
hour we proposed to retire, but my husband would 
not listen to this, so we were forced to stay till he 
was ready to leave, which was not until four o’clock 
‘in the morning, he being still full of life. 

Shortly after this Mr. Beaumont had an attack of 
pneumonia which laid him up. for several days. He 
would not allow me to call in a physician, as he said 
he preferred my mode of treatment. He soon began 
_ to improve, and finally recovered without serious trou- 
ble. Being afraid that his imprudence might induce 
a relapse, I delayed my regular trip to New Orleans 
until he seemed completely well. 
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On the morning I left he accompanied me to the 
depot. At parting, I took special pains to impress 
on him the great danger of imprudence in exposing 
himself unnecessarily and thereby running the risk of 
relapsing into pneumonia, but he resented my advice 
as foolishness, saying he thought he was about old 
enough to take care of himself. So we parted, I feel- 
ing still uneasy but satisfied that I had done all in 
my power to put him on his guard. 

I had a very pleasant trip to the city and now my 
object was to dispose of my business and return home 
as soon as possible. Having attended to all my com- 
missions and concluded all my purchases, I looked 
over the daily papers for the list of boats about to 
leave for up the river. I found that the “Fashion” and 
the “Ruth” would start first, the former bound for 
Vicksburg and the latter for St. Louis. I felt disposed 
to take passage on the “Fashion” and would have done 
so but remembered that Mr. Beaumont specially objected 
to my travelling on this boat as he did not consider 
her safe. J, therefore, started on the “Ruth.” The 
“Fashion” backed out from the wharf just as we, too, 
were moving away. I, among the other passengers 
stood on the guards taking a farewell look at the city 
and watching the other boat leaving in company with 
us. Somehow I felt that I.ought to be aboard the 
“Fashion.” | | 
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While we were gazing at her movements a man - 
swung outside of her guards, holding up a paper and 
motioning to attract our attention. The other pas- 
sengers saw this movement with indifference, but it 
seemed to me that I was particularly interested in the 
paper which was held towards us. Then came the 
idea that I was silly in supposing such a thing, but, 
although it was apparently absurd, I still continued 
to think over the matter and worry about it. 

The “Ruth” steamed on up the river until dark, when 
she stopped at a landing to take on coal. I retired 
to my state-room much fatigued. I slept a trifle, and 
on waking was surprised to perceive that the boat 
was still at the landing. There she remained all 
night. I was restless and dissatisfied—the boat stop- 
ping very often, taking on freight and making repairs. 
I could eat ard sleep but little, being troubled by 
thinking what might be the consequence of my long — 
delay from home. 

At last, on the morning of the third day, which 
was Sunday, we landed at Bayou Sara, where I was 
met by the news that my husband was very ill and 
that I had been telegraphed for on Friday. My fam- 
ily, having received no reply, were much alarmed. It 
was a cold, wet morning. I saw no way of obtaining 
a conveyance ‘to Woodville, and in my excitement 


thought of attempting to walk home. At last, some 
22 a 
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one offered me a buggy and a little black boy to 
drive. I left all my bageage on the river bank, in 
my fright forgetting that there were many light parcels 
without name or address which I might have taken 
with me and which afterwards caused me much 
trouble, as no one knew where to send them until J 
had time to hunt them up. 

On reaching home I was cold, stiff and numb; I 
could hardly step from the buggy. I would have 
been glad to go immediately to my husband’s room, 
but, knowing that my present appearance would excite 
him, I asked Miss Dora not to inform him of my 
coming until I could change my dress and somewhat 
recover myself. She informed me that he was better 
and that the doctor thought his condition very favor- 
able. When I entered his room, he expressed himself 
exceedingly happy on seeing me, telling me how much 
disappointed he had been on the previous evening 
when the train came in without me. He felt sure 
that he was in good trim now and said he would take 
no more of the doctor’s medicine, as he knew my 
nursing was all he needed. I prevailed on him, how- 
ever, to take one more dose of the drug, but could 
not induce him to swallow any stimulant. , 

Making inquiries, I found that as soon as I had 
left home he set to work in order to fix up to sur- 


prise me on my return. In his hurry he undertook 
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to assist the painter in painting my parlor, which he 
wanted to look particularly attractive. He was in the 
act of painting one of the front doors when he was 
taken with a relapse of pneumonia. I felt very much 
unnerved, notwithstanding the fact that I had assu- 
rance he was doing well. Hope seemed more reason- 
able than fear, but still fear was predominant in my 
breast. ; | 

It was a long, long, anxious night of weary watch- 
ing. Sometimes, bending over my husband, I felt that 
my fears were groundless, he rested so quietly. Occa- 
sionally he would talk a little and say he would be 
all right if he might only get up. Again he would 
relapse into a sleep which did not appear altogether 
natural, his breathing being hurried and difficult. All 
night I watched and waited, doing all I could think 
of for his relief. About daybreak he asked for a. 
drink of water. I wished to put a little brandy in 
it, according to the doctor’s direction, but he said he 
would swallow nothing but water. Before I could 
reach him with the drink, he lay back on his pillow 
and expired without warnihg and without a struggle. 
My cries aroused the family, and all were plunged in 
deep distress. | | 
This most awful blow seemed more than I could 
bear. I became irrational and reckless. The idea of 


being a widow had always appeared terrible to me, 
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and here I was now just what I most dreaded to be. 
Left alone, with the heavy responsibility of sustaining 
a business which few men could manage, feeling my 
incapacity to guide and govern my children without 
advice and assistance, I knew not which way to turn. 
My heart grew faint, my brain reeled. 

Soon friends came in with sympathy and with help- 
ing hands. They, like myself, could scarcely realize 
that my husband was dead. There he lay upon the 
bed, smiling as when the breath left him. He looked 
so natural, so bright! I could not allow him to be 
buried until. I had kept him beyond the usual time 
for interment and had called in a physician to exam- 
ine the body to find, if possible, some sign of life. 

Now my health grew much worse and it soon 
became apparent that I was fast becoming unfitted for 
usefulness of any kind. My friends insisted that I 
should continne to make preparations for the trip 
proposed by my husband. They thought my only 
chance of recovery was to be found in leaving home 
and going where there was nothing in my surround- 
ings to remind me of the painful past. Their argu- 
ments prevailed with me. I concluded to make the 
visit to England, taking my daughter with me, as I 
could not bear to think of going alone; besides, she 
would have many advantages during the trip which 
would be a valuable part of her education. 
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I wrote to my father, telling him the sorrowful 
news of my bereavement and notifying him when to 
expect me. Then came the painful task of writing 
to my husband’s father and telling him of the death 
of his first-born. Poor old man! Only one son was 
now left of his thirteen children! The Woodville 
Republican, containing my husband’s, obituary, had 
already been forwarded to him. I knew how great 
would be his grief. 

Hoping to divert his mind a little, ] wrote to him 
of my intended trip and promised to visit him on 
my way home in October, adding that he must be 
ready at that time to accompany me to Woodville. — 
This information pleased my father-in-law. He wrote 
in reply that he would willingly come, for he wished 
to see the graves of his son and grandsons before he 
died. i 
I was now busy for awhile, with Miss Dora’s assis- 
tance, preparing my supply of mourning dresses, but, 
as spring was coming, I did not think it necessary 
to get a full wardrobe of heavy mourning. For my 
expected trip I intended to provide only what was 
 hecessary, not wishing to encumber myself with too 
much wearing apparel. | 

I adjusted my business affairs as carefully as I could, 
advertising in the Woodville newspaper for all those 
having claims against me or my firm to come forward 
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for settlement. I wished to leave my affairs so that 
they could run smoothly during my absence and so 
that in case of my death my children would have 
little trouble with the business left on their hands, 

I wrote to the Sisters at St. Joseph’s, directing 
them to prepare my daughter for the voyage. 

My cotton haying been forwarded to New Orleans, I 
instructed my commission merchant with regard to its 
shipment, as I wished to go on the same steamer 
with it if possible. 

It was a heavy task to attend to all these details 
and to prepare my mind for leave-taking with those 
who were dearest to me. 

My relatives and friends in England wrote, express- 
ing their delight at the prospect of seeing me once 
more in my native land. 

My friend, Mr. Erasmus Graves, sent me a_ long 
letter, enclosing one of introduction to his sister and 
brother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Chorlton, who now had 
charge of his two children. He was delighted at the 
idea of my visiting his relations and friends in Man- 


chester. I replied to his letter, with thanks for his 


introduction and assurances that, if necessary, I would. 


put myself to great inconvenience in order to visit his 
family. 

All my affairs, domestic and public, were now in a 
condition to run smoothly during my absence. | 
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While making preparations for my departure, I was 
made, very unexpectedly, the happy recipient of the 
following consolatory letter from my father. When a 
person is bowed with grief there is no panacea lke 
the sympathy of a fond parent and a knowledge of 
the fact that there is One who letteth not a sparrow 
fall to the ground unheeded. 


: MANCHESTER, March 7th, 1866. 
DEAR DAUGHTER:—I duly received your letters, and, 


as I sit down to write, your fepublican of February 


10th comes in announcing the death of your dear hus- 
band on the fifth of that month. Truly your troubles 
do not come singly and I can only pray that you may 
be sustained calmly under these often repeated bereave- 
ments. May they tend to chasten all of us and keep 


us always in mind of the fact that we have no abiding ~ 


city here; for we must ere long go to them, as they 
can never return to us. 

I should have waited a day or two for another letter, 
as I expect you wrote about the time the papers came, 
but I want to reassure you about the cotton. You 
will see that my last work is on that subject. For 
some days now the price of goods on the Manchester 
Exchange has been forcing up cotton, and I .expect 
this will go on now for many months. Speculators 
have not done much yet, as they seem not quite cer- 
tain. Your supply is becoming exhausted, and India, 
having got her railways open, has hurried a very 
large share of last crop forward, so that your remains 
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of four years’ stock and last year’s crop from India 
are acting on the market still. This causes the con- 
sumption of cotton here to be very great, so that the 
stock is less than it was on January Ist, 1866, and 
is likely to be rapidly diminished. I really fear to 
think of the high price it will attain before your 
next crop is available; it is certain, I fear, to exceed 
any former rate, unless the mills begin short time. I 
will write more on this subject in a week or two, 

This sad event may prevent you from coming in 
May, but, if not, I should advise you to send any 
cotton you have, to be sold while you are here, as I 
expect the price to be considerably higher here during 
the rise than on your side, because your manufac- 
turers have laid in a good stock at the ‘low price 
and ours have not, and apparently will not, till it gets 
up into panic prices. 

If you come, I, or your new mother, will most 
gladly go anywhere with you, so as to make the time 
pass happily while you stay. I am most thankful to 
say I never was better in health or circumstances 
than now. Ever your Affectionate Father, 

JOSEPH BENTLEY. 


Father did not guess correctly. My mind was so 
confused that I could not compose it sufficiently to 
write then; hence I was compelled to rest satisfied 
with merely sending a newspaper announcing my 
sad bereavement. No, indeed! my great troubles did 
not cause me to alter my intention of starting for my 
old home in May, but, on the contrary, I was all the 
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more eager to go and wrote to my father I would 
start on a certain day; so, with more haste than ever, 
I proceeded to perfect my plans for leave-taking. 

Miss Dora now attended to the packing of my 
travelling wardrobe in a large trunk. I was never 
good at preparations of this kind and had suffered 
much in consequence, often finding myself on a jour- 
ney deficient in necessary articles) My mind being 
always on my family and my business, I never could 
turn my attention sufficiently to the little details per- 
taining to my own personal convenience. Now, since - 
my sorrowfal widowhood, I seemed to grow even 
more careless, as I felt that there was no one left to 
care specially how I looked or how I felt. 

The time for my departure drawing near, I grew 
very restless, dreading the separation from my chil- 
dren, but all united in wishing me to go, as a com- 
plete change seemed essential to my restoration to 
health in mind and body. Several: friends gave me 
letters of introduction to their relatives and other cor- 
respondents in England, thus affording me an oppor- 
tunity of forming many new acquaintances. 

The evening before my departure, friends crowded 
in to say “Good-bye.” This, of course, added to my 
nervousness, and I| felt little prepared for the next 
morning’s ordeal of parting with my household. I 
greatly dreaded the final farewell of my children. 
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Dora, Matilda and my clerks accompanied me to 
the depot, along with my sons. Fortunately, upon the 
train I met the Keller family on their way to Gal- 
veston for a trip of pleasure. I knew and liked these 
people, so we had a meeting that was mutually plea- 
sing. They were full of gayety and I felt it my duty 
to repress my sadness all I could, knowing that it is not 
right to let our sorrows mar the joys of other people. 

Considering everything, I made an agreeable trip 
to Bayou Sara. Passing the old box-car which my 
husband had set aside as a relic, by request of Judge 
McGehee, I could not help falling into sad _ reflections 
as to the many sorrows I had known since I had 
first arrived, coming to Woodville in that old car 
which was now preserved to show what improvements 
had been made in the building of box-cars by my 
husband since 1854. How: vividly now came to my 
mind all the details of my first trip in that old car! 
Making a great effort, I endeavored to cast off these 
sorrowful thoughts and show some interest in the 
conversation of my companions. | 

Arrived at the river, we found a steamboat at the 
landing and took passage for New Orleans. All was 
mirth and gayety on the boat. The captain had a splen- 
did dinner prepared, which we were ready to enjoy. 

The remainder of the day was agreeably spent and 
I retired at night feeling better than I expected, 
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: My: sleep, however, was broken, being interrupted by 
distressing dreams, in one of which I saw my daughter, 
her face all covered with an eruption resembling 
- measles. This dream troubled me much. Then I saw. 
a number of Harper’s Weekly open before me. Look- 
ing down at the page, I read “Labyrinth” at the 
head of what seemed to be a long article which I 
could not decipher. I told this odd dream to Mrs. 
Keller and she seemed to think I would find some 
connection with it in my future, but, as for the dream 
concerning my daughter, she said it was only natural 
for me to wander into such a train of uneasiness on 
a subject so continually in my mind, and that no 
importance could reasonably be attached to it. Dreams 
generally went contrary to reality anyhow ! 

When we reached the city, I was sorry to part with 
my friends, the Kellers, they being transferred to a 
steamer for Galveston and I going to my hotel to 
‘make preparations for my further journeying. 

I found that my commission merchant had shipped 
my cotton on the steamer “Bolivian,” but had secured 
no berth for me, as he was not certain that I would 
be ready to go on her. This was a great disappoint- 
ment, but I succeeded in securing passage on the 


steamer “ Concordia,” 


which was to sail at the same 
time as the “Bolivian.” Even on the “Concordia” I 


had no choice of a berth, there being only one vacant. 
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I procured my papers of shipment and paid my 
fare for the first cabin. One hundred and twenty-five 
dollars in gold was the sum I had to pay, that being 
the highest fare required on the steamer, although I 
did not come near getting the best quarters. | 

Having settled all this, I went to St. Joseph’s 
Academy, where I found my daughter entirely unwil- 
ling to cross the Atlantic. She was afraid of the 
ocean. This I expected, but thought when she had 
seen how beautifully the ocean steamers were fitted 
up she would change her mind. So thought the Sis- 
ters and they advised me to let her go take a good 
view of the “Concordia” and its interior arrangements. 
On reaching the wharf, she did not want to go on the 
steamer. After much coaxing, however, I succeeded 
in getting her aboard and took her down into the 
ladies’ cabin, which was elegantly fitted up; but she 
admired nothing, cared for nothing, and only wished 
to go ashore again. I thought she would be pleased 
with the aspect of the steamer, but, greatly to my 
surprise and disappointment, she was afraid of the 
vessel as well as of the water, and I could by no 


means induce her to accompany me. Thus I was, 


contrary to my expectations, forced to go without 
her. This was a sore disappointment to me; in my 
perplexity, I at first thought of postponing my voy- 


age, for, in my present health, it seemed impossible — 


Ret gist 
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for me to go alone. Finally, after leaving my daugh- 
ter with the Sisters, I made a firm resolve to pursue 
my journey and take the chances, knowing that my 
fate was in the hands of Him who had preserved and 
guided me through many dangers. My New Orleans 
friends urged me not to go alone, but the trip seemed 
Inevitable, so, bidding farewell to all, on the morning 
of May 22nd I went aboard the “ Concordia,” which 
was now ready to sail for Liverpool. 


Sweet home, sweet home; on either side. . 
Loved ones wait for me; 

My children on this sunny shore, 
My father o’er the sea. 


When last I crossed the ocean wave, 
My husband at my side, : 
My tearful eyes then turned to home 

Where I became a bride. 


And, now, with ling’ring steps I go 
To cross the waves again— 

A widow sad, in weeds of woe, 
Oppressed by grief and pain. 


Away, away, across the deep, 
Where’er my feet may turn, 
To thee, Columbia, still my heart 

Will lovingly return. 
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For here have been my gladdest days, 
Although with sorrows blent; 

’Mid ev’ry change of life and strife, 
I’ve found in thee content. 


Content, because of kindly words, 
Because of love so true! 

Oh, home, so sad and so bereft, 
What joys I’ve found in you! 


And, now, I go; farewell, farewell, 
Adopted land to thee! | ; 

My native home is calling now | 

. Beyond the tossing sea! 


God bless and keep my children dear, 
And guide me o’er the main, 

And bring me back to my sweet home 
In Woodville safe again! 


_The sequel to and conclusion of this interesting work 
has just been published under the title of “My 
JOURNAL,” 


THE END. 
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inances ; the works of Mrs. C. J. Newsy, Mrs. Grey, and Miss Parpog; W. H. 
HERBERT'S sporting stories; and the graphic Italian romances of T. A. TRoLLopE: 
also the fascinating writings of G. P. R. J+mes, Mrs. S. A. Dorsey, Sir EDWARD 
Eucwer Lytton, James A. Marrrann, THE SHAKSPEARE Novets, CHARLEs G. 
Lecanp (Hans Breitmann), Dow’s Patent Sermons, Dogsticks, and HENRY 
Mor rorp, as well as FRANCATELLI’S, Miss Les.ir’s, and all the best Cook Books ; 
Petersons’ “ Dollar Series of Good Novels ;’’ Petersons’ ‘Sterling Series”? of 
entertaining books ; Petersons’ popular ‘‘ Square r2mo. Series’’ of excellent stories } 
Gogether with hundreds of others, by the best authors in the world. 


Aas Look over our Catalogue, and enclose a Draft or Post Office Order for five, 
ten, twenty, or fifty dollars, or more, to us in a letter, and write for what books 
yeu wish, and on receipt of the money, or a satisfactory reference, the books will] 

packed and sent to you at once, in any way you may direct Address all orders te 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, P* 


T. B. PETERSON avo BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


Ks Orders solicited from Booksellers, Librarians, Canvassers, News 
Agents, and all others in want of good and fast-selling 
books, which will be supplied at very Low Rates 


MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH’S FAMOUS WORKS. 


Complete in forty-three large duodecimo volumes, bound in morocco cicth, gilt back 
price $1.50 each; or $64.50 a set, each set is pul up in a neat box. 


~ Ishmael; or, In the Depths, being Self-Made; or, Out of Depths.... $1 5% 


Self-Raised; or, Fromthe Depths. Sequel to “ Ishmael.’’............0¢0 1 bu 
Tne Mother-in-Law,...,........5. $i 50) The Deserted Wife... ccs.) au 2b OO 
POR PALA) SOOTEE, .......0) 0. cc saee 1 50) The Fortune Seeker,............. 1 50 
How He Won Her,............... 150) The Bridal Bee... ascrecceacaes 1 50 
ond po ckce osed ona ocnaees 1 60; The Lost, Heivesde. ccc. ot 59 
‘hie Spectre Lover,.......1.0...00 POW The Two Sisters. cys Acces cvs 1 50 
MAGE F THUMPD,<..5.. 5000654550 1 50 Lady OE BOTS, choi saba cee bheses 1 50 
A eenatital Fiend,.............6.. 1 50; Prince of Darkmness,...........00 1 50 
He Artist 6 LOVE,........000 ccce0e 1 50 The Three Brsntins, REET ial 1 50 
A Noble Lord,. pucegieaane & aes | 'Vivia; or the Secret of oe 1 50 
Lost Heir of Linlithgow,.. is 1 50 Love’s Labor Won,... ee 
Tried for her Life,......... puree . 1 50, The Gipsy’s s Prophecy,.. Chop abu 1 50 
(Crue) aw the Grave,...... .....00. 2 80 Hewibedane i os, 1 50 
The Maiden Widow,,.........s00 1 50) The Christmas Guest,...........- 1 50 
The Vamily Doom,................ 1 50; Haunted Homestead,............. 1 50 
EFPIA 6 REG y ors vccawseed couse. DBO Wie eV try silos css ceeckenbene re 1 50 
The Chauce:d Brides, ............ R260) All@orth: ADDOY, ..isssceuce-ese cs: 1 50 
I BIOS on casas onesies os yars 1 50 India; Pearl of Pearl River... 1 54 
The Widow's SOn,......00 .cscscees EO SU ated: OF CU ie el os eels ven stan 1 56 
The Bride of Llewellyn,. SORES 1 50; Discarded Daughter.............. 1&8 
The Fatal Marriage,......./...... 1 50| The Mystery of Dark Hollow,.. 1 50 
The Missing Bride; Ore PUTORR Ce AOR ROE, occ se te kes sever sansoeosase 1 59 
The Phantom Wedding; or, The Fall of the House of Flint,............ 1 56 


Above are each bound in morocco cloth, price $1.50 each. 


Self Made; or, Out of the Depths. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N, Southworth, 
Cwmplete in two volumes, cloth, price $1.50 each, or $3.00 a set. 


CAROLINE LEE HENTZ’S EXQUISITE BOOKS. 


Complete in twelve large duodecimo volunes, bound in morocco cloth, gilt back, 
price $1.50 each; or $18.00 a set, each set ts put up in a neat box. 


BPRS El WOOK, cic cs cccecescs sees $1 50 | Love after Marriage,..............81 50 
The Planter’s Northern re 1 50} Eoline; or Magnolia Vale, sani 1 58 
Courtship and Marriage,........ 1 50, The tau Daughter, Ca Pe rane 1 50 
Rena; or, the Snow Bird... aie 1 50} The Banished Son,,......0..cc00. 1 50 
Marcus Warland,............ sec 1 50} Helen and Arthur,.....ccccesesee . 1 56 
Linda ; or, the Young Pilot of the Belle Creole,s........... -sssccsee snes AS a 
Robert Graham; ; the “Sequel to “ Linda; or Pilot of Belle Creole,”... 1 5@ 


Above are each bound in morocco cloth, price $1.50 each. 


~<a. e > 
>— 


(Above Books will be sent, vauba be neuer onreceipt of Retaii Price, 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. (} 
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MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS’ FAVORITE NOVELS, 


Complete in twenty-three large duodecimo volumes, bound in morocco cloth, gilt bach, 
price $1.50 each ; or $34.50 @ set, each set is put up ina neat box, 


Novaton’s UstG iiaiiuicasncschicteet $1 50|The Soldiers’ Orphans,............$1 50 
Bertha’s Engagement,........,... i SOA Noble Woman, 1 50 
Bellehood and Bondage,......... 1 50|Silent. Struggiés,.0.5,.i2.4070 1 ‘50 
The Old Conn tees, .cc. 00 nunc sse 1 50)/The Rejected Wife,................ 1 50 
Lord Hope’s Choice,..... ......... 1 50|/The Wife’s Becret,..Jicneduks ene: mee 
‘The Reigning Belle,............... 1 50| Mary Derwent,s...,i. iced 1 50 
Palaces and Prisons,............00- 1 50| Fashion and Fariing, :...ccinsueie L 56 
Married in’ Haste... oi es. 1 50|The Curse of Gold, ...0.. 2 1 50 
Wives and Widows, .......... vee 1 50)Mabel’s Mistake,..........cc+ eeeee 1 56 
Ruby Gray’s Strategy,............ 1 50/The Old Homestead,...... ss - 1 50 
Doubly False,...... 1 50 | The Heiress,..... 1 50] The Gold Brick,... 1 50 


Above are each bound in morocco cloth, price $1.50 each. 


MISS ELIZA A. DUPUY’S WONDERFUL BOOKS. 


Complete in fourteen large duodecimo volumes, bound in morocco cloth, gilt back, price 
$1.50 each; or $21.00 a set, each set is put up in a neat bon. 


A New Way to Win a Fortune $1 50) Why Did He Marry Her’?...... $1 50 
The Discarded Wife, ........0.c0 Lt 50; Who Shall be Victor ?............ 1 5@ 
The Clandestine Marriage,...... 1 50) The Mysterious Guest,.......... 1 50 
Bhe Hidden Bigig. sss ssisis vadece 1 50| Was He Guilty ?u.. i 1 50 
The Dethroned Heiress,......... 1 50| The Cancelled Will,.,..,......... 1 50 
The Gipsy’s Warning,..........6. 1 50} The Planter’s Daughter,......... 1 50 
MI ROP L006, lice ss cceny tas 1 50! Michael Rudolph,.........0.-es006 1 50 


Above ure each bound in morocco cloth, price $1.50 each. 


LIST OF THE BEST COOK BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


Mvery housekeeper should possess at least one of the following Cook Books, as they — 
woud save the price of it in a week’s cooking. 
Miss Leslie’s Cook Book, a Complete Manual to Domestic Cookery 
in all its Branches. Paver cover, $1.00, or bound in cloth, ican $1 50 


taining 1007 Old Southern Family Receipts for, Cooking,...Cloth, 1 50 
Mrs. Hale’s New Cook Book,.........ccssesese Weds ascds<wwinllep Ane Cloth, 1 50 
Petersons’ New Cook Book, (i.2.55.5sloccics cade ued a Cloth, 1 50 
Widditield’s New Cook Book :..c.6.c.20 blisekscdiccsic cos cl en Cloth, 1 50 
Mrs. Goodfellow’s Cookery as it Should Be,......cc.sccccececeveeee Cloth, 1 50 
The National Cook Book. By a Prastical Housewife,.......... Cloth, 1 50 
he Young Wife’s Couk Book... jiccsss <ccsosses ov.eiecce ee ee Cloth, 1 50 
Miss Leslie’s New Receipts for CuG king. ici cene cc peausig ee Cloth, 1 50 
Mrs.. Hale’s Receipts for the Million, .. osc.cssccacocsdiuseuscs coe Cloth, 1 50 
The Family Save-All. By author cf “ Vational Cook Book,” Cloth, 1 50 


Francatelli’s Modern Cook Book. With the most approved methods 
of French, English, German, and Italian Cookery. With Sixty- 
two Illustrations. One vol., 600 pages, bound in merocco cloth, 5 0% 


“Boe 


fae Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Priee, 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MRS. C. A. WARFIELD’S POPULAR WORKS. 


Cemplete in nine large duodecimo volumes, bound im morocco cloth, gilt back, price 
$1.50 each; or $13.50 a set, each set ts put up in a neat box. 


The Cardinal’s Daughter,.. ..... $1 50, Miriam’s Memoirs... .......... woo PL 50 
TW POUTINEE, «cscs cn eis pe esses ROO ORTOP TIAN. deannd sevens stun ened 1 50 
Yhe Household of Bouverie,.... 1 50 Sea and Shore,........0..scece seve 1 50 
ya Double Wedding,............44 1 50 Hester Howard’s Temptation,.., 1 5@ 
Lady Ernestine; or, The Absent Lord of Rocheforte,..............c008 wo. 1 50 


ove are each bound in morocco cloth, price $1.50 eaca. 
Ab th b d loth, p $1.50 i 


FREDRIKA BREMER’S DOMESTIC NOVELS. 


Complete in six larye duodecimo volumes, bound in cloth, gilt back, price $1.50 each $ 
* or $9.00 @ set, each set 78 put up in a neat box. 


Father and Daughter,............ Sl 50 | Thre Neigh bors, sccevcics desseenes $1 50 

Oe POMP BIBROES, ...06....065-00.0s OG ie Tesh hiss soousa benian eabewy 1 50 
Above are each bound in morocco cloth, price $1.50 each. 

Life in the Old World. In two volumes, cloth, price, ..........sseeeeeee 3 00 - 


@. K. PHILANDER DOESTICKS’ FUNNY BOOKS. 


Complete in four large duodecimo volumes, bound in cloth, gilt back, price $1.50 
each; or $6.00 a set, each set ts put up in a neut box. 


Doesticks’ Letters,................ $1 50| The Elephant Club,....... VG viscay $1 50 
Pea Bus- Tah, .........05+ voces 1 50 | Witches of New York,........ a bane 
Above are each bound in morocco cloth, price $1.50 each. 


JAMES A. MAITLAND’S HOUSEHOLD STORIES, 


Complete in seven lurge duodecimo volumes, bound in cioth, gilt back, price $1.50 
each ; or $10.50 a set, each set ts put up ina neat box. 


Diary of an Old Doctor,........ $1 50° 


I os ci sos ven kebces $1 50 

FF BOT Eiiince. ces scasse see EOS, PO AVURTOG, ico fous bevsWic stuns neve 1 50 
The Lawyer’s Story,........ wan 2k BO? The Three Coaeing,....sies sis 1 50 
The Old Patroon; or the Great Van Broek Property,............sseceves . oe 


Above are each bound in morocco cloth, price $1.50 each. 


T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S ITALIAN NOVELS, 


- Comnlete in seven large duodecimo volumes, bound in cloth, gilt back, price $1.56 
each; or $10.50 a set, each set ts put up in a neat box. 


The Sealed Packet,,...,.......... $1 50 | Dream Numbers,...... iat siete ae 
Garstang Grange,................. 1 50 | Beppo, the Conscript,.:.......0. . 1 50 
Leonora Casaloni,... 1 50 | Gemma......... AO PWMabiethiy ss. <ssesss . 1 56 


Above are each bound in morveco cloth, price $1.50 each. 


FRANK FORESTER’S SPORTING SCENES. 


Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Characters. By Henry William 
Herbert, A New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with a Life of the 
Author, a New Introductory Chapter, Frank Forester’s Portrait ang 
Autograph, with a fuil length picture of him in his sheoting costume, 
id severteen other illustrations, from original designs by Darley ana 
Frank Fore.xer. Two vols., morocco cloth, bevelled boards, $4.00. 

2 


KP Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WILKIE COLLINS’ BEST BOOKS. 


Basil; or, The Crossed Path..$1 50| The Dead Secret. 12mo........ $1 5t 
Above are each in one large duodecimo volume, bound in cloth. 

The Dead Secret, Sv0...... .cs0s. 008 75 |The Queen’s Revenge,......cscee 48 

Basil; or, the Crossed Path,...... 75 | Miss or Mrs?....c¢soasiaeeseepeee ae 

Bide and Bette is cesy apne rreretis 75 Mad Monkton,....... Nese 50 

Petter. DAE ois silanes ean cuncecedguey 75‘ Sights a- Foot, ...:ccsssuecues seecdeede OU 

The Stolen Mask,........ 25 | The Yellow Mask,... 25 | Sister Rose,... 25 


The above books are each issued in paper cover, in octavo form. 


EMERSON BENNETT’S INDIAN STORIES. 


Complete in seven large duodecimo volumes, bound in cloth, gilt back, price $1.52 
each; or $10.50 a set, each set is put up in a neat box. 


The Border Rover)..icccccecccis $1 50| Bride of the Wilderness,........ $1 50 

Clara Moreland oss co \eccedscevee: % og eohie Norbury yssocscsegauesiaueees 1 50 

The Orphan’s Trials,............. 1:50! Kate Clarendon). ..u4igise 1 50 

Viola; cr Adventures in the Far South-West, ........scsccsesesssenes sees - 1 60 
Above are each bound in morocco cloth, price $1.50 each. 

The Heiress of Bellefonte,...... 75 | The Pioneer’s Daughter,........ 75 


GREEN’S WORKS ON GAMBLING. 


Complete in four large duodecimo volumes, bound in cloth, gilt back, price $1.50 
each; or $6.00 a set, each set is put up in a neat box. 
Gambling Exposed,...........0. $1 50; The Reformed Gambler,........ $1 50 
The Gambler’s Life,.............. 1 50} Secret Band of Brothers,........ 1 50 
Above are each bound in morocco cloth, price $1.50 each. 


DOW’S PATENT SERMONS. 


Complete in four large duodecimo volumes, bound in cloth, gilt back, price $1.25 
each ; or $5.00 a set, each set ts put up in a neat box. 


Dow’s Paient Sermons, Ist Dow’s Patent Sermons, 3d 
Sevioay: CIGHM pracy nes catats sas ses $1.25 | - Series, cloth, scsditguseneee $1 25 

Dow’s Patent Sermons, 2d |Deow’s Patent Sermons, 4th 
Baeriee, CloGMavaiscondiaressaaed < 1 25! Series, cloth,.:.c.0.ce ee 1 25 


Above are each in cloth, or each one is in paper cover, at $1.00 each. 


GEORGE SAND’S GREATEST NOVELS. 


Consuelo, 12mo., cloth,.......... $1 50| Jealousy, 12mo., cloth,........00 $1 50 
Countess of Rudolstadt,......... 1 501 Indiana, 12mo., cloth,............ 1 50 
Above are each published in 12mo., cloth. gilt side and back. 
Fanchon, the Cricket, paper cover, 50 cents, cr fine edition, in cloth, 1 50 
First and True Love. With 11 Illustrations. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, 1 00 

Consuelo. Paper cover,......... 75 | The Oorsair,.........scssesceeees eee 
Simon, A Love Story,.......... 50 LThe Last. Aldimi,,..c.cied: eueweens 50 
The Countess of Rudolstadt. The Sequel te Consuelo. Papercover, 75 


MISS BRADDON’S FASCINATING BOOKS. 


Avrora Floyd ods vices 75 | The Lawyer’s Secret,.......00. - 26 
Aurora Floyd, vloth............6 1 00 | For Better, For Worse,....0000. 78 
pe f- 


#47 Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price 
by T. B Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. ILLUSTRATED. 


This edition is printed from large type, octavo size, each book being complete 
in one large octavo volume, bound in Morocco Cloth, with Gilt Character 
Figures on back, and Medallion on side, price $1.50 each, or $27.00 a set, 
contained in eighteen volumes, the whole containing near Six Hundred 
Illustrations, by Cruikshank, Phiz, Browne, Maclise, and other artists. 


The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. With 32 Illustrations,.$1.50 


- Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles Dickens. With 37 Illustrations,.... 1 50 
David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. With 8 Illustrations,...... 1 50 
Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. With 24 Ilustrations,............ 50 
Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. With 38 Illustrations,............ 1 50 
Dombey and Son. By Charles Dickens. With 38 Ilustrations,...... 50 


1 
1 
1 
Sketches by “Boz.” By Charles Dickens. With 20 Illustrations,... 1 
Little Dorrit. By Charles Dickens. With 38 Illustrations,..........0. 1 
Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. With 42 INustrations: .,. i 
Great Expectations. By Charles Dickens. With 34 Illustrations,... 1 
Lamplighter’s Story. By Charles Dickens. With 7 Illustrations,... 1 50 
Barnaby Rudge. By Charles Dickens. With 50 Illustrations,......:. 1 
Martin Chuzzlewit. By Charles Dickens. With 8 I]lustrations,...... 1 
Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles Dickens. With 101 Illustrations,. 1 
Christmas Stories. By Charles Dickens. With 12 Illustrations,..... 1 
Dickens’ New Stories. By Charles Dickens. With portrait of author, 1 
A Tule of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. With 64 Illustrations,. 1 
Charles Dickens’ American Notes and Pic-Nic Papers,..... -.cssccceseseee 1 


BOOKS BY THE VERY BEST AUTHORS. 


The following books are each issued in one large duodecimo volume, 
bound in morocco cloth, price $1.50 each. 


The Initials. A Love Story. By Baroness Tautpheeus,..... bal Meageeee $1 56. 
Married Beneath Him. By author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,”’...... 1 50 
Margaret Maitland. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of “ Zaidee,’’.......... 1 50 
Family Pride. By author of “ Pique,” “ Family Secrets,” ete......... 1 50 
The Autobiography of Edward Wortley Montagu, ............cc0sececeeee 1 50 
The Forsaken Daughter. A Companion to “ Linda,” .............sc00 1 50 
Love and Liberty. A Revolutionary Story. By Alexander Dumas, | 50 
he Morrieuns. By Mrs, Margaret Hosmer,......c...scccees vaccccecpsssess 1 50 
The Rich Husband. By author of “ George Geith,” ............ceceeeees 1 50 
The Lost Beauty. By a Noted Lady of the Spanish Court,........... « 1:88 
My Hero. By Mrs. Forrester. A Charming Love Story,.............. 1 50 
The Quaker Soldier. A Revolutionary Romance. By Judge Jones,.... 1 50 


Memoirs of Vidocg, the French Detective. His Life and Adventures, 1 
The Belle of Washington. With her Portrait. By Mrs. N. P. Lasselle, 1 
High Life in Washington. A Life Picture. By Mrs. N. P. oe 1 56 
Courtship and Matrimony. By Robert Morris. With a Portrait,... 1 
The Jealous Husband. By Annette Marie Maillard,....c ..scccceseese Aa 
She Conscript; or, the Days of Napoleon Ist. By ‘Alex. Dumas,.... 1 56 
Cousin Harry. By Mrs. Grey, author of “ The Gambler’s Wife,” ete. 1 50 
Above books are each bound in morocco cloth, price $1. 50 each, 


ts Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price, 
by T. B Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORKS BY THE VERY BEST AUTHORS. 


The following books are each issued in one large duodecimo volume, 
bound tu moreeco cloth, price $1.50 each. 


The Count of Monte-Cristo. By Dumas. Illustrated, paper $1 00,..$1 50 
The Countess of Monte-Cristo. Paper cover, price $1.00; or cloth,.. 1 50 
Camille; or, the Fate of a Coquette. By Alexander Dumasg,........ 1 50 
Lové and Money. By J. B. Jones, author of the “Rival Belles,”... 1 56 
The Brother’s Secret; or, the Count De Mara. By William Godwin, 1 56 
The Lost Love. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of “ Margaret Maitland,” 1 50 


x 


The Bohemians of London. By Edward M. Whitty,...........ssccsosee 1 50 
Wild Sports and Adventures in Africa. By Major W. C. Harris, 1 58 
The Lite, Writings, and Lectures of the late “ Fanny Fern,” .......6 1 50 
The Life.and Lectures of Lola Montez, with her portrait,.............. 1 50 
Wild Southern Scenes. By author of “ Wild Western Scenes,”...... 1 50 
Currer Lyle; or, the Autobiography of an Actress. By Louise Reeder. 1 56 
The Cabin and Parlor. By J. Thornton Randolph. Tlustrated,..... 1 56 
The Little Beauty. A Love Story. By Mrs. Grey,.....cessedesscceveenss 1 56 


Lizzie Glenn; or, the Trials of a Seamstress. By T. S. Artkur,..... 1 50 
Lady Maud ; or, the Wonder of Kingswood Chase. By Pierce Egan, 1 56 


Wilfred Montressor ; or, High Life in New York. Illustrated,....... 1 50 
Lorrimer Littlegood, by author “ Harry Coverdale’s Courtship,”..... 1 50 
Married at. Last. A Love Story. By Annie Thomas,.........scceseecees 1 50 


Shoulder Straps. By Henry Morford, author of “ Days of Shoddy,” 1 50 

Days of Shoddy. By Henry Morford, author of “ Shoulder Straps,” 1 50 

The Coward. By Henry Morford, author of “ Shoulder Stra pay aise. 1 50 
Above-books are each bound in morocco eloth, price $1.50 each. 

The Roman Traitor. By Henry William Herbert. A Roman Story, 1 75 

The Last Athenian. By Victor Rydberg. From the Swedish,....... 1 78 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S BEST BOOKS, IN CLOTH. 
The following are cloth editions of Mrs. Henry Wood’s best books, and they 
are each issued in lurge octavo volumes, bound in cloth, price $1.75 each. 
-Within the Maze. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “East Lynne,” $1 75 
The Master of Greylands. By Mrs. Henry Wood, .:.csssccecsseaesessunes 1 75 
Dene Hollow. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “ Within the Maze,” 1 75 
Bessy Rane. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “The Channings,”.... 1 
George Canterbury’s Will. By Mrs. Wood, author “Oswald Cray,’ 1 75 
The Channings. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of ‘‘ Dene Hollow,”... 1 
Roland Yorke. A Sequel to “ The Channings.” By Mrs. Wood,...... 
Stadow of Ashlydyatt. By Mrs. Wood, author of “ Bessy Rane,”.... 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters; or The Earl’s Heirs. By Mrs. Wood... 


1 

bo 

1 
Verner’s Pride. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “The Channings,” 1 75 
The Castle’s Heir; or Lady Adelaide’s Oath. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 1 75 
Oswald Cray. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author ot “ Roland Yorke,”.... 1 75 
Squire Trevlyn’s Heir; or Trevlyn Hold. By Mrs. Henry Wood,..... se A 
The Red Court Farm. By Mrs. Wood, author of ‘ Verner’s Pride,” 1 75 
Kister’s Folly. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of * Castle’s Heir,”... 1 75 
St. Martin’s Eve. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “Dene Hollow,” 1 75 
Mildred Arkell. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “East Lynne,”.....1 75 


& Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price, 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ALEXANDER DUMAS’ ROMANCES, IN CLOTH. 


The following are cloth editions of Alexander Dumas’ works, and they are 
each issued in large octavo volumes, bound in cloth, price $1.50 each. 


The Three Guardsmen ; or. The Three Mousquetaires. By A. Dumas,$1 50 

Twenty Years After; or the “ Second Series of Three Guardsmen,”... 1 50 

Bragelonne; Son of Athos; or “ Third Series of Three Guardsmen,” 1 50° 
The Iron Mask; or the “ Fourth Series of The Three Guardsmen,”.... 1 50 

Louise La Valliere. The Sequel to “The Iron Mask.” Being the 


“Fifth Book aud End of the Three Guardsmen Series,” .....cc.ss00 0s 1 50 
The Memoirs of a Physician; or, Joseph Balsamo. Illustrated,...... 1 50 
Queen’s Necklace; or‘ Second Series of Memoirs of a Physician,” 1 50 
Six Years Later; or the “ Third Series of Memoirs of a Physician,’ 1 50 
Countess of Charny; or “ Fourth Series of Memoirs of a Physician,” 1 50 
Andree De Taverney; or “ Fifth Series of Memoirs of a Physician,” 1 50 
The Chevalier. Zhe Sequel to ‘Andree De Taverney.” Being the 

“Stxth Book.and End of the Memoirs of a Physician Series,” s+ 1 50 
The Adventures of a Marquis. By Alexander Duinag,. .......csecceeees 1 50 


The Forty-Five Guardsmen. By Alexander Dumas. [Illustrated,... 1 50 
Diana of Meridor, or Lady of Monsoreau. By Alexander Dumas,... 1 50 
Tbe Iron Hand. By Alex. Dumas, author “Count of Monte-Cristo,” 1 50 
Camille; or the Fate of a Coquette. (La Dame aux Camelias,)...... 1 50 
The Conseript. A novel of the Days of Napoleon the First,.......... 1 50 
Love and Liberty. A novel of the French Revolution of 1792-1793, 1 50 


THE ‘COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO SERIES,” IN CLOTH. 


The Count of Monte-Cristo. By Alexander Dumas. Jilustrated,... 1 50 


Edmond Dantes. The Sequel to the “ Count of Monte-Cristo,”....... 1 25 
Monte-Cristo’s Daughter. Sequel to and end of ‘“ Edmond Dantes”. 1 25 
The Countess of Monte-Cristo. The Companion to “ Monte-Cristo,” 1 50 
The Wife of Monte-Cristo. Continuation of ‘‘Count of Monte-Cristo,” | 25 
The Son of Monte-Cristo. The Sequel to “ Wife of Monte-Cristo,” 1.25 


T. S. ARTHUR’S GREAT TEMPERANCE BOOKS. 


Six Nights with the Washingtonians, Illustrated. T. S. Arthur’s 
Great Temperance Stories. Large Subscription Edition, cloth, gilt, 
$3.50; Red Roan, $4.50; Full Turkey Antique, Full Gilt,.......... 6 06 

The Latimer Family ; or the Bottle and Pledge. By T.S. Arthur, cloth, 1 00 


MODEL SPEAKERS AND READERS. 


Comstock’s Elocution and Model Speaker. Intended for the use of 
Schools, Colleges, and for private Study, for the Promotion of 
Health, Cure of Stammering, and Defective Articulation. By 
Andrew Comstock and Philip Lawrence. With 236 Hlustrations.. 2 00 

The Lawrence Speaker. A Selection of Literary Gems in Poetry and 
Prose, designed for the use of Colleges, Schools, Seminaries, Literary 
Societies. By Philip Lawrence, Professor of Elocution. 600 pages.. 2 00 

Comstock’s Colored Chart. Being a perfect Alphabet of the English 
Language, with exercises in Pitch, Force and Gesture, and Sixty- 
Hight colored figures, representing the postures and attitudes to be 
used in declamation. Ona large Roller. Every School should haveit. 5 00 


> Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price, 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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~ 


WORKS BY THE VERY BEST AUTHORS. 


The following books are each issued in one large octavo volume, bound in 
eloth, at $1.50 each, or each one is done up in paper cover, at $1.00 each. 


The Wandering Jew. By Eugene Sue. Full of Illustrations,...... $1 50 
Mysteries of Paris; and its Sequel, Gerolstein. By Eugene Sue,.... 1 50 
Martin, the Foundling. By Eugene Sue. Full of Illustrations,..... 1 56 
Ten Thousand a Year. By Samuel Warren. With Illustrations,.... 1 50 


The following books are each issued in one larg2 octavo volume, bound in 
cloth, at $2.00 each, or each one is done up in peper cover, at $1.50 each. 


Washington and His Generals. By George Lippard,.. ......scseseeses 2 00 
The Quaker City; or, the Monks of Monk Hall. By George Lippard, 2 00 
Blanche of Brandywine. By George Lippard,.......ccssssccessscesceseee 2 00 


Paul Ardenheim; the Monk of Wissahickon. By George Lippard,. 2 06 
The Mysteries of Florence. By Geo. Lippard, author “ Quaker City,” 2 00 
The Pictorial Tower of London. By W. Harrison Ainsworth,......... 2 50 


The following are each issued in one large octavo volume, bound in cloth, price $1.50 
each, or a cheap edition ts issued in paper cover, at 76 cents each. 


Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon. By Charles Lever,...... Cloth, $1 50 
Harry Lorrequer. With his Confessions. By Charles Lever,...Cloth, 1 50 
Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. By Charles Lever,..........esc0 Cioth, 1 50 
Davenport Dunn. A Manof Our Day. By Charles Lever,...Cloth, 1 50 
Tom Burke of Ours... By Charles Levetycisscesblecisseacce sehen Cloth, : 3.56 
The Knight of Gwynne. By Charles Levery......c.sccesesceccnare Cloth, 1 50 
Arthur O'Leary. By Charles -Lever,.....0 8..<i.cecnc esas ee Cloth, 1 50 
Gon Cregan. By Charles Lever, 00. 055si0<seesesbacacsecesteeee Cloth, 1 50 
Horace Templeton, By Charles Levet,..ic.sssessscorssocss¥sesn el Cloth, 1 50 
Kate O'Donoghue. By. Charles Lever,.c. c..ccsecsccsecctnesanees te Cloth, 1 50 
Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist. By Harry Cockton,........ Cloth, 1 56 


: HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
Each one is full of Illustrations, by Felix O. C. Darley, and bound in Cloth. 
Major Jones’ Courtship and Travels. In one vol., 29 Illustrations,.$1 75 

1. 


Major Jones’ Scenes in Georgia. With 16 Illustrations,...........scc00 5A 
Swamp Doctor’s Adventures in the South-West. 14 Ilustrations,... 1 5¢ 
Col. Thorpe’s Scenes in Arkansaw. With 16 Illustrations,............ 1 50 
High Life in New York, by Jonathan Slick. With Illustrations,.... 1 50 
Piney Wood’s Tavern; or, Sam Slick in Texas. Tllustrated,.......... 1 50 
Humors of Falconbridge. By J. F. Kelley. With Illustrations, ... 1 50 
Simon Suggs’ Adventures and Travels. With 17 Illustrations,...... 1 ve 
The Big Bear’s Adventures and Travels. With 18 Illustrations,...... 1 50 
Judge Haliburton’s Yankee Stories. Tllustrated,........cssescseseecceees 1 50 
Harry Coverdale’s Courtship and Marriage. Illustrated,.........csee0s 1 50 


Lorrimer Littlegood. Illustrated. By author of “ Frank Fairlegh,” 1 
Neal’s Charcoal Sketches. By Joseph C. Neal. 21 Illustrations,... 2 
Major Jones’s Courtship. 21 Illustrations. Paper, 75 cents, cloth,..... 1 00 
Major Jones’s Travels. 8 Illustrations. Paper, 75 cents, cloth,...... 1 
Major Jones’s Georgia Scenes. 12 Illustrations. Paper, 75 cents, eloth, 1 
Rancy Cottem’s Courtship. 8 Illustrations. Paper, 50 cents, cloth, 1 


= Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Priee, 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


STANDARD NOVELS, BY BEST WRITERS, 


Twelve Years of My Life. By Mrs. B. Beaumont, cloth,...............$1 


Iphigenia. A Woman of Progress. By Hugo Furst. Paper 75, clotn, 
Consuelo. By George Sand. One volume, 12mo., bound in cloth, ... 
The Countess of Rudolstadt. Sequel to “Consuelo.” 12mo., cloth,.. 
Indiana. A Novel. By George Sand, author of “ Consuelo,” cloth, 
Jenlousy ; or, Teverino. By George Sand, author ‘* Consuelo,” cloth, 
Fanchon, the Cricket; or, La Petite Fadette. By George Sand, cloth, 
The Dead Seeret. By Wilkie Collins, author of “ Basil,” cloth,........ 
The Crossed Path; or Basil. By Wilkie Collins, cloth,........... 0.008 
Mystery of Edwin Drood; and Master Humphrey’s Clock, by Dickens, 
John Jasper’s Secret. Sequed to “Mystery of Edwin Drood,” eloth,... 
The Life of Charles Dickens. By Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, cloth, 
The Lamplighter’s Story, with others. By Charles Dickens, cloth,... 
The Old Stone Mansion. By author of “ Heiress of Sweetwater,” cloth, 
Lord Montagu’s Page. Bv G, P. R. James, author “ Cavalier,” cloth, 
The Earl of Mayfield. By Thomas P. May, cloth, black and ie , 
Myrtle Lawn. A Novel. By Robert E. Ballard, cloth, Nira bHElreana nas 
Corinne; or, Italy. A Love Story. By M: wdame de Stael, cloth,... 
Cyrilla; or Mysterious Engagement. By author of “ Initials,” celoth,.. 
Treason at Home. A Novel. By Mrs, Greenough, eloth,.............. 
Letters from Europe. By Colonel John W. Forney. Bound in cloth, 
Frank Fairlegh. By author of “ Lewis Arundel,” cloth,.............e00 
Lewis Arundel. By author of “ Frank Fairlegh,” cloth,............... 
Harry Racket Seapegrace. By the author of “ Frank Fairlegh,” cloth, 
Lom Racquet. By author of “Frank Fairlegh,” cloth,......... ....006 
Sam Slick, the Clockmaker. By Judge Hi: hae ton. ‘Tilustrated,. 
Modern Chivairy. By Judge Breckenridge. Two vols., each........ 
La Gaviota; the Sea-Gull. By Fernan Caballero, cloth,............06 
Aurora Floyd. By Miss M. E. Braddon. Bound in cloth,............. 
_ Laws and Practice of the Game of Kuchre and Draw Poker, eloth,.. 
Youth of Shakspeare, author ‘‘Shakspeare and His Friends,” cloth, 
Shakspeare and His Friends, author “ Youth of Shakspeare,” cloth, 
The Seeret Passion, author of “ Shakspeare and His Friends,” cloth, 
Father Tom and the Pope; or, A Night at the Vatican, illus., cloth, 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. One Svo. volume, cloth,......... 
Live of Sir Walter Seott. By John G. Lockhart. With Portrait,..... 
Miss Pardoe’s Choice Novels. In one large octavo volume, cloth,... 
Life, Speeches and Martyrdom of Abraham Lincoln.  Illus., cloth,.. 
Rome and the Papacy. <A History of Rome in Nineteenth Century, 
The French, German, Spanish, Latin and Italian Languages Without 
a Master. Whereby any one of these Languages ean be learned 
without a Teacher. By A. H. Monteith. One volume, cloth,..... 
Lizhig’s Complete Works on Chemistry. By Justus Liebig, cloth,... 
Life and Adventures of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, cloth,. ..... 
Tan-go-ru-a. An Historical Drama, in Prose. By Mr. Moorhead,.... 
The Impeachment Trial of President Andrew Johnson,  Cloth,....... 
Trial of the Assassins for the Murder of Abraham Lincoln. Cloth,... 
Just One Day. By author of ‘* Helen’s Babies.” Paper 50, cloth,.. 


~~ © & 
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£@S~ Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price, 


by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW AND GOOD BOOKS BY BEST AUTHORS. 


Beautiful Snow, and Other Poems. New Illustrated Edition. By J. W. 
Watson. With Illustrations by E.L. Henry. One volume, morocco 
cloth, black and gold, gilt top, side, and back, price $2.00; or in 
maroon morocco cloth, full gilt edges, full gilt back, full gilt sides, $3 

The Outcast, and Other Poems. By J. W. Watson. One volume, 

green moroceo cloth, gilt top, side and back, price $2.00; orin ma- 


roon morocco cloth, full gilt edges, full gilt back, full gilt sides, ... 3 ¢ 


The Young Magdalen; and Other Poems. Bound in green mo- 
rocco eloth, gilt top, side, and back, price $3.005 or in full gilt,.... 4 
Hans Breitmann’s Ballads. By Charles G. Leland. Containing the 
“First,” “Sceond,” “Third,” “Fourth,” and “Fifth Series” of Hans 
Breitmann’s Ballads. Complete in one large volume, bound in 
morocco cloth, gilt side, gilt top, and full gilt back, with beveled 
boards. With a full and complete Glossary to the whole work,..... 4 
Meister Karl’s Sketch Book. By Charles G. Leland, (Hans Breit- 
mann.) Complete in one volume, green morocco cloth, gilt side, 
gilt top, gilt back, with beveled boards, price $2.50, or in maroon 
morocco cloth, full gilt edges, full gilt back, full gilt sides, ete.,....... 3 
The Ladies’ Guide to True Politeness and Perfect Manners. By 
Miss Leslie. Every lady should have it. Cloth, full gilt back,... 1 
The Ladies’ Complete Guide to Needlework and Embroidery. With 
113 illustrations. By Miss Lambert. Cloth, full gilt back,......... 1 
The Ladies’ Work Table Book. 27 illustrations. Paper 50 cts., cloth, 1 
Dow’s Short Patent Sermons. By Dow, Jr. In 4 vols., cloth, each.... 1 
Wild Oats Sown Abroad. By T. B. Witmer, cloth,..........ccseccocsseeses 1 
The Miser’s Daughter. By William Harrison Ainsworth, cloth,...... 1 
Across the Atlantic. Letters from France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Italy, and England. By C. H. Haeseler, M.D. Bound in cloth,... 1 
Popery Exposed. An Exposition of Popery as it was and is, cloth, 1 
The Adopted Heir. By Miss Pardoe, author of “The Earl’s Secret,” 1 
Coal, Coal Oil, and all other Minerals in the Earth. By Eli Bowen, 1 
Secession, Coercion, and Civil War. By J. B. Jones,........seceseeesees 1 
Lives of Jack Sheppard and Guy Fawkes. Illustrated. One vol., cloth, 1 
Unristy and White’s Complete Ethiopian Melodies, bound in cloth,... 4 
Historical Sketches of Plymouth, Luzerne Co., Penna. By Hendrick 


B. Wright, of Wilkesbarre. With Twenty-five Photographs,...... 4_ 


Dr. Hollick’s great work on the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Human Figure, with colored dissected plates of the Human Figure, 2 

Riddell’s Model Architect. With 22 large full page colored illus- 
trations, and 44 plates of ground plans, with plans, specifications, 
costs of building, ete. One large quarto volume, bound,............ 15 


HARRY COCKTON’S LAUGHABLE NOVELS. 


Valentine Vox, Ventriloquist,.. 75] The Fatal Marriages,......ccccc. 


Valentine Vox, cloth,¢............ 1 50 | The Steward, .....0h pic eeuee 
Bylvester Sound, ....54 s..cecsneoes Pe Perey Effingham, «3, :cgsaecuus 
The Love Match,.......... Beas 16 The Pring, 4sis0) cea et 
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G® Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price, 


by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOKS IN SETS BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 


Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth’s Famous Works. 43 vols. in all. $64 56 
Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens’ Celebrated Novels. 23 volumes in all,......... 54 50 
Miss Eliza A. Dupuy’s Wonderful Books. Fourteen volumes in all, 21 00 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz’s Exquisite Books. Twelve volumes in all, 18 00 


Mrs. C. A. Warfield’s Popular Works. Nine volumes in all,........4. 13 54 
Frederika Bremer’s Domestic Novels. Six volumes in all,............ 9 06- 
T. Adolphus Trollope’s Italian Novels. Seven volumes in all,....... 10 50 
James A. Maitland’s Household Stories. Seven volumes in all,...... 10 50 
Charles Lever’s Works. ‘Ten volumes im all,........ceue seceet ceccos sevens 15 00 
Alexander Dumas’ Great Romances. Twenty-one volumes in all,.. 31 50 
(meee Puiriegi s Works. Six volumes im ally... cc... ceevesessenscus o ee OO 
Cook Books. The bestin the world. Eleven volumes in ai),........ 16 50 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s Novels. Seventeen volumes in all,................. 29 75 
Q. K. Philander Doestick’s Funny Books. Four vols. in all,........ 6 00 
Emerson Bennett’s Indian Stories. Seven volumes in all,............ 10 50 
American Humorous Books. Illustrated. Twelve volumes in ali, 18 00 
Kugene Sue’s Best Works. Three volumes in all,.......... is sds need 4 50 
George Sand’s Great Novels. Consuelo, ete. Five volumes inall,. 7 50 
George Lippard’s Weird Romances. Five volumes in all,....-....0006 10 00 
Dow’s Short Patent Sermons. Four volumes in all,... .........00. se ceee 5 00 


The Waverley Novels. New National Edition. Five 8vo. vols., cloth, 15 00 
Charles Dickens’ Works. New National Edition. 7 volumes, cloth, 20 00 
Charles Dickens’ Works. Illustrated 8vo. Edition. 18 vols., cloth, 27 00 
Charles Dickens’ Works. New American Edition.. 22 vols., cloth, 33 00 
Charles Dickens’ Works. Green Cloth 12mo. Edition. 22 vols., cloth, 44 00 


' Charles Dickens’ Works. « Illustrated 12mo. Edition. 36 vols., cloth, 45 00 


ALEXANDER DUMAS’ ROMANCES, IN PAPER. 


Count of Monte-Cristo,........... $1 00; Memoirs of a Physician; or, 

Edmond Dantes,......... Ps daa ; 79 | Joseph Bale Gs sii cere $1 00 
The Three Guardsmen)........... 73 | Queen’s Necklace, ...... .....s000+. 1 00 
Twenty Years After, .............. Oo eee CORTE Linton, sae s ceca 1 00 
Bragelonne, ...... CA eR mA | ' Countess of URPNY vriube alakens 1 00 
PON PAASG ces icicnes caceve 2,00 | Andree de Taverney,....... ...+ 1 09 
Louise La Valliere,..........+6 nm by OM) PRG Chavaliot, oo. .scaniaceescurs 1 00 
einem OF METIGOT, ..2.07.. 500. «+» 1 00 | Forty-five Guardsmen, ARDY Wet 1 00 
Adventures of a Marquis,....... 1 es) Che Tram: Mand. ccc tc diheck 1 00 
Love and Liberty, (1792-’93).. 1 00 | The Conscript, .............05-se00s 1 00 


Camiile; or, The Fate ofa iy leis (La Dame Aux Camelias.)...... 1 00 
Countess of Monte-Cristo. The companion to Count of Monte-Cristo 1 00 
The above are each in paper cover, or in cloth, price $1.50 each. 


The Wife of Monte-Cristo......, 75 Penbhel or BA variag.scccss oc cipa van 75 
The Son of Monte-Cristo.. 75; The Man with Five Wives,...... 75 
Monte-Cristo’s Daughter... 75! Annette; or, Lady of Pearls,... 75 
The Mohicans of PAPE ces akon id & Twin Lieutenants,........cccccee. 50 
ine Horrors of Paris;...........- 73) | Geor gee; or, Isle of Frances. SV 
7e Pate Augel,.. 0.0.0... -e. 75 Madame de Chamblay,... a ee 
Felina de Chambure,...........0 pe | The Corsican Brothers,..... vee 50 
Bketehes in Franee,...... ........ 75' The Marriage Verdict,. sa Oe 
The Count of Moret,.....50 | The Black Tulip,..... 30 | Buried Aves Par 
Ht BO 


Je Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on n Reseint of Retail Price, 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EMILE ZOLA’S NEW REALISTIC BOOKS. 


Nana! SequeltoL’Assommoir. By Emile Zola. Nana! Price 75 cents 
in paper cover, or $1.00 in moroceo cloth, black and gold. Nana! 

L’Assommoir; or, Nana’s Mother. By Emile Zola, The Greatest Novel 
ever printed. Price 75 cents in paper cover, or $1.00 in cloth. 

The Shop Girls of Paris. With their daily Life in Large Dry Goods Stores. 
By Emile Zola, author of “ Nana.” Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

Nana’s Brother. Son of “ Gervaise,” of “ L’Assommoir.” By Emile Zola, 
author of “Nana.” Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

The Joys of Life. By Emile Zola, author of “ Nana,” & Pot-Bouille,” ete. 
Price 75 cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in morocco cloth, black and gold. 

Her Two Husbands; and Other Novelettes. By Emile Zola. Price 75 
cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in morveco cloth, black and gold. 

Por-Bouille. By Emile Zola, author of “Nana.” “ Pot-Bouille.” Price 
79 cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in morocco cloth, black and gold. 

Nana’s Daughter. A Continuation of and Sequel to Emile Zola’s Great 
Realistic Novel of “ Nana.” . Price 75 cents in paper, or $1.00 in cloth. 

The Mysteries of the Court of Louis Napoleon. By Emile Zola. Price 
75 cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in cloth, black and gold. 

The Girl in Scarlet; or, the Loves of Silvére ang Miette. By Emile Zola. 
Price 75 cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in cloth. 

Albine; or, The Abbé’s Temptation. (La Faute De L’ Abbe Mouret.) By 
Emile Zola. Price 75 cents in paper, or $1.25 in cloth, black and gold. 

La Belle Liss; or, The Paris Market Girls. By Emile Zola. Price 75 
cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in moroceo cloth, black and gold. 

Wéléne, a Love Episode; or, Une Page D’ Amour. By Emile Zola. 
Price 75 cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in cloth, black and gold. 

A Mad Love; or The Abbé and His Court. By Emile Zola. Price 75 
cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in cloth, black and gold. 

Claude's Confession. By Emile Zola, author of “ Nana,” “ L’Assommoir,” 
“ Héléne,” ete. Price 75 cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in eloth. 

The Mysteries of Marseilles. By Emile Zola, author of “Nana.” Price 
75 cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in cloth, black and gold. 

Magdalen Ferat. &y Emile Zola. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

Iu the Whirlpool. By Emile Zola, Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

Thérése Raquin. By Emile Zola, Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


MRS. SOUTHWORTH’S WORKS IN CHEAP FORM. 
[shmael; or, in the Depths—being “ Self-Made; or, Out of the Depths.” 
Self-Raised; or, From the Depths. Sequel to “Ishmael.” 

The Bride of an Evening; or, The Gipsy’s Prophecy. 


The Missing Bride; or, Miriam, the Avenger. The Bridal Eve. 

The Curse of Clifton; or, The Widowed Bride. The Bride’s Fate. 
The Changed Brides; or, Winning Her Way. The Fatal Marriage, 
Above are cheap editions, in paper cover, price 75 cents each. 

The Red Hill Tragedy. . Sybil Brotherton 


Above are cheap editions, in paper cover, price 50 cents each. 


Fashion and Famine. By Mrs. AnnS. Stephens, Cheap edition. 75 ets, 
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All Books published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
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PETERSONS’ SQUARE 12mo. SERIES. 


The foliowing books are printed on tinted paper, and are issued in uniform 
style, in square l2mo. form. Price 50 Cents in Paper, or $1.00 in Cloth. 

Helen’s Babies. By John Habberton. With an Illustrated Cover. 

Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins. By John Habberton, author of Helen’s Babies. 

Bertha’s Baby. Equal to “‘Helen’s Babies.” With Illustrated Cover. 

The Annals of a Baby. Baby’s First Gifts, ete. By Mrs. Stebbins. 

Bessie’s Six Lovers. A Charming Love Story. By Henry Peterson. 

Father Tom and the Pope; or, A Night at the Vatican. Illustrated. 

Not His Daughter. A Society Novel. By Will Herbert. 

A Bohemian Tragedy. A Novel of New York Life. By Lily Curry. 

Liitle Heartsease. Equal to Rhoda Broughton’s. By Annie L. Wright, 

Two Kisses. A Bright and Snappy Love Story, By Hawley Smart. 

Her Second Love. A Thrilling Life-like and Captivating Love Story. 

A Parisian Romance. Octave Feuillet’s New Book, just dramatized. 

Fanchon, the Cricket; or, La Petite Fadette. By George Sand. 

Ewo Ways to Matrimony; or, Is it Love? or, False Pride. 

™“he Matchmaker. By Beatrice Reynolds. A Charming Love Story. 

The Story of Elizabeth. By Miss Thackeray, daughier of W. M. Thackeray. 

The Amours of Philippe; or, Philippe’s Love Affairs, by Octave Feuillet. 

Rancy Cottem’s Courtship. By author of ‘ Major Jones’s Courtship.” 

A Woman’s Mistake; or, Jacques de Trévannes. A Charming Love Story. 

The Days of Madame Pompadour. A Romance of the Reign of Louis XV. 

The Little Countess. By Octave Feuillet, author of “ Count De Camors.” 

The American L’Assommoir. A parody on Zola’s “ L’Assommoir.” 

Hyde Park Sketcbes. A very humorous and entertaining work. 

Miss Margery’s Roses. A Charming Love Story. By Robert C. Meyers. 

Madeleine. A Charming Love Story. Jules Sandeau’s Prize Novel. 

Carmen. By Prosper Merimee. Book the Opéra was dramatized from. 

That Girl of Mine. By the author of “ That Lover of Mine.” 

That Lover of Mine. By tke author of * Phat Girl of Mine.” 

The Count of Monte-Cristo. Cheap edition, paper cover. Price 50 cents, 


PETERSONS’ SQUARE 12mo. SERIES. 


Edmond Dantes. Sequel to Alexander Dumas’ “ Count of Monte-Cristo.” 
Monte-Cristo’s Daughter. Sequel to and end of ‘‘ Edmond Dantes.” 
The Wife of Monte-Cristo. Continuation of “ Count of Monte-Cristo.” 
The Son of Monte-Cristo. The Sequel to “The Wife of Monte-Cristo.” 
Camille; or, The Fate of a Coquette. (a Dame Aux Camelias.) 
_ Married Above Her. A Society Romance. By a Lady of New York. 
~The Man from Texas. A Powerful Western Romance, full of adventure 
Erring, Yet Noble. A Book of Women and for Women. By I. G. Reed. 
The Fair Enchantress; or, How She Won Men’s Hearts. By Miss Keller, 
Above are in paper cover, price 75 cents each, or $1.25 each in cloth. 


Harry Coverdale’s Courtship and Marriage. Paper, 75 cts.; cloth, $1.50. 
Those Pretty St. George Girls. Paper cover, 75 cents, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
Vidoeg ! The French Detective. [llustrated. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00, 
The Black Venus. By Adolphe Belot. Paper cover, 75 cents ; eloth, $1.00. 
La Grande Florine. By Adolphe Beloit. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
The Stranglers of Paris. By Adolphe Belot, Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00, 
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All Books published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
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PETERSONS’ SQUARE 12mo. SERIES, 


Major Jones’s Courtship. 21 Illustrations. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00 

Major Jones’s Georgia Scenes. 12 Illustrations. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1 00 

* Major Jones’s Travels. 8 Illustrations. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00 

Simon Suggs’ Adventures. 10 Illustrations. Paper, 75 cts., cloth, $1.00. 
Louisiana Swamp Doctor. 6 Illustrations. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00 

The Initials. ‘A. Z.’ By Baroness Tautphoeus. Paper, 75 ets., cloth, $1.25 

Indiana! A Love Story, By George Sand. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 

Vonsuelo. By George Sand. | Paper cover, Price 75 cents; cloth, $1.00, 

Countess of Rudolstadt. Sequel to Consuelo. Paper, 75 cents, cloth. $1.00, 
Mark Maynard’s Wife. By Frankie F. King. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25, 
The Master of L’Etrange. By Eugene Hall, Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
Dora’s Device. By Géorge R. Cather, Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25, 
Snob Papers. A Book Full of Roaring Fun. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
Karan Kringle’s Courtship and Journal. Lllustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
The Prairie Flower, and Leni-Leoti. Paper cover, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
Monsieur, Madame, and the Baby. Paper cover, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
L’Evangéliste. By Alphonse Daudet. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
The Duchesse Undine. By H. Penn Diltz. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
The Hidden Record. By E. W. Blaisdell. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
A Russian Princess, By Emmanuel Gonzales. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. - 
A Woman’s Perils; or, Driven from Home. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
A Fascinating Woman. By Hdmond Adam. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25, 
La Faustin. By Edmond de Goncourt,. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
Monsieur Le Ministre. By'Jules Claretie. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
Winning the Battle; or, One Girl in 10,000. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
A Child of Israel. By Edouard Cadol. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
The Exiles. The Russian ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00, 
My Hero. A Love Story.’ By Mrs. Forrester. Paper, 75 cts., cloth, $1.00, 
Paul Hart; or, The Love of His Life. Paper cover, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25, 
Mildred’s Cadet; or, Hearts and Bell-Buttons, Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
Bellah. A Love Story. By Octave Feuillet. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
Sabine’s Falseuood. A Love Story. Paper cover, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
Linda; or, The Young Pilot of the Belle Creole. Paper, 75 cts., cloth, $1.25. 
The Woman in Black. Illustrated Cover. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00, 
Madame Bovary. By Gustave Flaubert. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 
The Count de Camors. By Octave Feuillet. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
How She Won Him! A Love Story. Paper cover, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
Angéle’s Fortune. By André Theuriet. Paper cover, 75 cents, cloth, $1.25. 
St. Maur; or, An Earl’s Wooing. Paper cover, price 75 cents, cloth, $1.25, 
The Prince of Breffny. By Thomas P. May. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.50. 
The Earl of Mayfield. By Thomas P. May. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 


MRS. F. H. BURNETT’S NOVELLETTES. 
Kathleen. A Love Story. By author of “That Lass o’ Lowries.” 
Theo. A Love Story. By author of “ Kathleen,” “ Miss Crespigny,” ete, 
Lindsay’s Luck. A Love Story. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By author of “ Kathleen,” “ Theo,” ete. 

A Quiet Life. By Mrs. Burnett, author of “That Lass 0’ Lowries.” 


Miss Crespigny, also Jarl’s Daughter. By Mrs. Burnett, 
Above are in paper cover, price 50 cents each, or in cloth, at $1.00 each. 
~<O © > ——_______ 


All Books published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Will be sent to any one, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price. 
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HENRY GREVILLE’S CHARMING NOVELS. 


Zitka; or, The Trials of Raissa. A Russian Love Story, from which the 
Play of “ Zitka,” now being performed to crowded houses at all the prin« 
cipal theatres in the United States, was dramatized. By Henry Gréville. 

The Princess Oghérof. A Love Story. By Henry Gréville. 


Above are in paper cover, price 75 cents each, or in cloth, at $1.00 each. 


Dosia, A Russian Story. By Henry Gréville, author of “ Markof.” 
Savéli’s Expiation. A Powerful Russian Story. By Henry Gréville. 
Tania’s Peril. A Russian Love Story. By Henry Gréville. 
Sonia. A Love Story. By Henry Gréville, author of “ Dosia.” 
Lucie Rodey. A Charming Society Novel. By Henry Gréville. 
Bonne-Marie. A Tale of Normandy and Paris. By Henry Gréville. 
Xenie’s Inheritance. A Tale of Russian Life. By Henry Gréville. 
Dournof. A Russian Story. By Henry Gréville, author of “ Dosia.” 
Mam’zelle Eugenie. A Russian Love Story. By Henry Gréviile. 
Gabrielle; or, The House of Mauréze. By Henry Gréville. 
A Friend; or, “L’Ami.” By Henry Gréville, author of “ Dosia.” 
Above are in paper cover, price 50 cents each, or in.cloth, at $1.00 each. 


Marrying Off a Daughter. A Love Story. By Henry Gréville. 

Sylvie’s Betrothed. A Charming Novel. By Henry Gréville. 

Philoméne’s Marriages. A Love Story. By Henry Gréville. 

Guy’s Marriage; also Pretty Little Countess Zina. By Henry Gréville 
Above are in paper cover, price 75 cents each, or in cloth, at $1.25 each. 


_Markof, the Russian Violinist. Paper cover, 75 cents; cloth, $1.50. 


THE “COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO SERIES.” 


The Count of Monte-Cristo. Illustrated. Paper cover, $1.00, cloth, $1.50. 
Edmond Dantes. Sequel to ‘“ Monte-Cristo.” Paper, 75 cts., cloth, $1.25. 
Monte-Cristo’s Daughter. Paper cover, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
The Countess of Monte-Cristo. Paper cover, $1.00, morocco cloth, $1.50. 
The Wife of Monte-Cristo, Paper cover, 75 cents, morocco cloth, $1.25. 
The Son of Monte-Cristo. Paper cover, 75 cents, morocco cloth, $1.25. 


BOOKS BY AUTHOR OF ‘A HEART TWICE WON.’ 


A Heart Twice Won; or, Second Love. A Love Story. By Mis. Eliza, 
beth Van Loon. Morocco cloth, black and gold. Price $1.50. 

Under the Willows; or, The Three Countesses. By Mrs. Elizabeth Van 
Loon, author of “A Heart Twice Won.” Cloth, and gold. Price $1.50. 

The Shadow of Hampton Mead. A Charming Story. By Mrs. Elizabeth 
Van Loon, author of “A Heart Twice Won.” Cloth. Price $1.50. 

The Mystery of Allanwold. A Thrilling Novel. By Mrs. Elizabeth Van— 
Loon, author of “A Heart Twice Won.” Cloth, and gold. Price $1.50. 

The Last Athenian. By Victor Rydberg. Translated from the Swedish. 
Large 12mo. volume, near 600 pages, cloth, black and gold, price $1.75. 

Ihe Roman Traitor; or, The Days of Cicero, Cato, and Cataline. <A Tale 
of the Republic. By Henry William Herbert. Morocco cloth, price $1.75. 

Francatelli’s Modern Cook Book for 1887, Enlarged Edition. With the 
most approved methods of French, English, German, and Italian Cook 
ery. With 62 Illustrations. 600 pages, morocco cloth, price $5.00. 

a 


Ail Books published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
will be sent to any one, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price. 
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PETERSONS’ “DOLLAR SERIES.” 


Petersons’ “Dollar Series’’ of Good Novels are the cheapest books at One Dollar each 
ever published, They are all tssued in uniform style, in 12mo. form, and are 
bound in red, blue and tan vellum, with gold and black sides and back, and are sold 
at the low price of One Dollar each, while they are as large as any books published 
at $1.75 and $2.00 each. The following have already been issued in thts sertes: 

A Woman’s Thoughts About Women, By Miss Mulock. 

Two Ways to Matrimony; or, Is It Love, or, False Pride? 

The Story of “ Elizabeth.” By Miss Thackeray. 

Flirtations in Fashionable Life. By Catharine Sinclair. 

Lady Edith; or, Alton Towers. A very charming and fascinating work. 

Myrtle Lawn; or, True Love Never Did Run Smooth. A Love Story. 

The Matchmaker. A Society Novel. By Beatrice Reynolds. 

Rose Douglas, the Bonnie Scotch Lass. A Companion to “ Family Pride.” 

The Earl’s Secret. A Charming Love Story. By Miss Pardoe. 

Family Secrets. A Companion to “ Family Pride,” and very fascinating, 

The Macdermots of Ballycloran, An Exciting Novel, by A. Trollope. 

The Family Save-All. With Economical Receipts for the Household. 

Self-Sacrifice. A Charming Work. By author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 

The Pride of Life. A Love Story. By Lady Jane Scott. 

The Rival Belles; or, Lifein Washington. Author “ Wild Western Scenes.” 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. By James Payn, author “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 

The Orphan’s Trials; or, Alone in a Great City. By Emerson Bennett. 

The Heiress of Sweetwater. A Love Story, abounding with exciting Scenes. 

The Refugee. A delightful book, full of food for laughter, and information. 

Lost Sir Massingherd. A Love Story. By author of “Clyffards of Clyfie.” 

Cora Belmont; or, The Sincere Lover. A True Story of the Heart. 

The Lover’s Trials; or, The Days Before the Revolution. By Mrs. Denison. 

My Son’s Wife. A strong, bright, interesting and charming Novel. 

Aunt Patty’s Scrap Bag. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, author of ** Rena.” 

Saratoga! and the Famous Springs. An Indian Tale of Frontier Life. 

Country Quarters. A Charming Love Story. By Countess of Blessington. 

Self-Love. A Book for Young Ladies, with prospects in Life contrasted. 

The Devoted Bride; or, Faith and Fidelity. A Love Story. 

Colley Cibber’s Life of Edwin Forrest, with Reminiscences of the Actor. 

Dutofthe Depths. The Story of a Woman’s Life, anda Woman’s Book. 

The Queen’s Favorite; or, The Price of a Crown. A Romance of Don Juan. 

Six Nights with the Washingtonians. By T.S. Arthur. Illustrated. 

The Coquette; or, the Life and Letters of the beautiful Eliza Wharton. 

Harem Life in Egypt and Constantinople. By Emmeline Lott. 

The Old Patroon; or, The Great Van Broek Property, by J. A. Maitland. 


Nana, By Emile Zola. Gambling Exposed. By J. H. Green 
- L’Assommoir. By Emile Zola. Woodburn Grange. By W. Howitt. 

Dream Numbers. By Trollope. The Cavalier. By G. P. R. James. 

A Lonely Life. Across the Atlantic. 

The Beautiful Widow. Shoulder-Straps. By H. Morford. 

Loveand Duty. By Mrs. Hubback. The Brothers’ Secret. 

The Heiress in the Family. The Rector’s Wife. 

Woman’s Wrong. A Woman’s Book. The Man of the World. 


je Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price 
by T. B Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PETERSONS’ “STERLING SERIES,” 


« Petersons’ Sterling Series” of New and Good Books are the Cheapest Novels 
in the world. They are all issued in uniform style, in octavo form, price 
One Dollar each, bound in morocco cloth, black and gold ; or 75 cents each 
in paper cover, with the edges cut open all around. The following 
celebrated works have already been issued in this series : 


Corinne; or, Italy. By Madame De Stael. This is a Wonderful Book. 

The Man in Black; or the Days of Queen Anne, By G. P. R. James. 

Edina; or, Missing Since Midnight. A Love Story. By Mrs. Henry Wocd. 

Cyrilla. A Love Story. By the author of “ The Initials.” 

Popping the Question; or, Belle of the Ball. By author of “ The Jilt.” 

Marrying for Money. A Charming Love Story in Real Life. 

Aurora Floyd. An Absorbing Love Story. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 

Salathiel; or, The Wandering Jew. By Rev. George Croly. 

Harry Lorrequer. Full of Fun, Frolic and Adventure. By Charles Lever, 

Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon. Charles Lever’s Greatest Novel. 

The Flirt. A Fashionable Novel. By author of “The Gambler’s Wife.” 

The Dead Seeret. Wilkie Collins’ Greatest Work. 

Thackeray’s Irish Sketch Book, with Thirty-eight Lllustrations. 

The Wife’s Trials. Dramatic and Powerful. By Miss Julia Pardoe. 

The Man With Five Wives. By Alexander Dumas, author of “ Camille.” 

Pickwick Abroad. Illustrated by Cruikshank. By G. W. M. Reynolds. 

First and True Love. Beartifully rich in style. By George Sand. 

The Mystery; or, Anne Hereford. A Love Story. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 

The Steward. Illustrated. By the author of “Valentine Vox.” 

Basil: or, The Crossed Path. By Wilkie Collins. Told with great power, 

Tne Jealous Wife. Great originality of plot. By Miss Julia Pardoe. 

Sylvester Sound. By the author of “ Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist.” 

Whitefriars; or, The Days of Charles the Second. Equal to “Ivanhoe.” 

Webster and Hayne’s Speeches on Foot’s Resolution & Slavery Compromise. 

The Rival Beauties. A Beautiful Love Story. By Miss Pardoe. 

The Confessions of a Pretty Woman. By Miss Julia Pardoe. 

Fiirtations in America; or, High Life in New York. 

The Coquette. A Powerful and Amusing Tale of Love and Pride. 

The Latimer Family. T.S. Arthur’s Great Temperance Story, illustrated, 
Above books are $1.00 each in cloth, or 75 cents each in paper cover. 


The Creole Beauty. By Mrs. Sarah A. Dorsey. Price Fifty cents. 
Agnes Graham. By Mrs. Sarah A. Dorsey. Price Fifty cents. 


HENRY MORFORD’S AMERICAN NOVELS. 


OMIGOT-SUPADS, ocesee insece ccvese $1 50] The Daysof Shoddy. A His- 
EN ai icenes cece ee xeon 1 50 tory of the late War,......cs00. $1 50 
Above are each bound in morocco cloth, price $1.50 each. 


THE SHAKSPEARE NOVELS. 


Shakspeare and his Friends,...$1 00 | The Secret Passion,.......ccce.0l 06 
The Youth of Shakspeare,...... 1 00 
Above three Books are also bound in morocco eloth. Price $1.25 each. 


= Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price. 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS 


4@- GREAT REDUCTION IN THEIR PRICES. -@a 


wus 
Bee 


ILLUSTRATED OCTAVO EDITION. 
Reduced in price from $2.50 to $1.50 a volume. 


This edition is printed from large type, double column, octavo page, each 
book being complete in one volume, the whole containing near Six Hundred 
Iibustrations, by Cruikshank, Phiz, Browne, Maclise, and other artista. 


Our Mutual Friend,.....Cloth, $1.50); David Coppertield,.......Cloth, $1.50 
Pickwick Papers,......... Cloth, 1.50| Barnaby Rudge,.......... Cloth, 1.50 
Nicholas Nickleby,...... Cloth, 1.50 | Martin Chuzzlewit,...... Cloth, 1.50 
Great Expectations,......Cloth, 1.50 | Old Curiosity Shop,...... Cloth, 1.50 
Lamplighter’s Story,....Cloth, 1.50 | Sketches by “ Boz,” Cloth. {hae 
Oliver Twist cc ua Cloth, 1.50/ Christmas Stories,....... Cloth, 1.50 
Bleak House... 00 c0c0 Cloth, 1.50 | Dickens’ New Srories,...Cloth, 1.50 
Die DOR ie ka Cloth, 1.50) A Tale of Two Cities,...Cleth, 1.50 
Dombey and Son,........ Cloth, 1.50} Amer. Notes, Pie-Nie Papers, 1.50 
Price of a set, in Black eloth, in eighteen VO]UM CS ysc6s.se4s40 eden eee 

‘ i Full sheep, Library style,..........06 ++ ee se. 40.00 

“ ae Half calf, sprinkled edges,.:......<...:: ses 48.00 

- “ Half calf, marbled edges, ..:...c..sicccceeeseiceee 54.60 


* “ Half calf, antique, or Half calf, full gilt backs,... 60.00 


LUSTRATED DUUDECIMO EDITION. 
Reduced in price from $2.00 to $1.25 a volume. 


This edition is printed on the finest paper, from large, clear type, leaded, 
that all can read, containing Six Hundred full puge Illustrations, on 
tinted paper, from designs by Cruikshank, Phiz, ‘Browne, Maclise, 
McLenan, and other artists. This is the only edition published that con- 
tains all the original illustrations, as seleced by Mr. Charles Dickens. 
Complete in 36 volumes, bound in back, moroedo cloth, price $45.00 a set. 


‘‘NEW NATIONAL EDITION” OF DICKENS’ WORKS. 


Price of a set, in Black cloth, in seven volumes,... $20.08 
if 7 Full sheep, Library style,.....c.cccsccads sete 23.06 - 
4 Wi Half calf, antique, or Half calf, full gilt backs,... 25.00 


GREEN MOROCCO CLOTH, DUODECIMO EDITION. 

This 7s the “ People’s Duodecimo Edition” ina new style of Binding, in 
Green Morocco Cloth, Bevelled Boards, Full Gilt descriptive back, and 
Medallion Portrait on sides in gilt, in Twenty-two handy volumes, 12mo., 
fine paper. large clear type,and Two Hundred Illustrations on tinted paper. 
Price $44 a set, and each set putup ina neat and strong box. This is 
the handsomest and best edition ever published for the price. 


~-e-6 2 -p-— 


| (SF Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price, 
by T. B. Peterson & Brvuthoers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 


&s GREAT REDUCTION IN THEIR PRICES, -@a 


—~<D-Oo S&S 


PETERSONS’ NEW AMERICAN EDITION OF DICKENS’ WORKS. 


This new edition of Charles Dickens’ Writings is in twenty-two volumes, 
and for beauty and cheapness far surpasses any ever before issued. It is 
called “ Petersons’ New American Edition,” and is printed on fine paper, 
from large, clear type, leaded, with original illustrations as selected by 
Mr. Dickens and designed by Phiz, Cruikshank, Browne, Maclise and other 
artists, and bound very gorgeously in red vellum, black and gold, with the 
cover filled with the author’s principal characters, which he has made so 
_ world-famous. Price $1.50 a volume, or a complete set in 22 volumes, 

each set put up in a neat box, for $33.00, making a very handsome edition, 


CHEAP PAPER COVER EDITION OF DICKENS’ WORKS. 


Each book being complete in one large octavo volume. 


Ne Ei rads icds iccsceeee. 00] Bleak: HOUSC,. sini. siceciens ssecesers 50 
Nicholas Nickleby,.............s00s OM) TACtLO A2OVT ihe, ale pi bec ovsengivas scents 50 
DGmbey ANA Sen, |. ..1........00006 50 | Christmas Stories,........ Sal pant 50 
’ Our Mutual Friend, ............... B04 Barnaby Thre. ys cess eesecaoee 50 
David Copperfield, ..............000 60 |) Sketches by “Bon,” vis clssiccsss 50 
Martin Chuzzlewit,............s000+ 50| Great Expectations,............... 50 
Old Curiosity Shop,..........cs00 50 | Joseph Grimaldi, ...05.. 6...) 00 50 
NP Iie putasa ass sssesevas 50 |The Pic-Nic Papers,...... cic 50 
PATO TUOATY TOUR 0c. cass ce eocccees . 25| The Haunted Hounse,............0., ed 
RT oy cosas cescecsccees 25 | Uncommercial Traveller,......... oo 
A Tale of Two Cities,.............. By A REOMRD FG Tit cece sat icvascnasers 25 
Somebody’s Luggage,,............. 25! Perils of English Prisoners,..... 25 
Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings, ........ 25 | Wreck of the Golden Mary,...... a0 
Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy, ........... 25| Tom Tiddler’s Ground,............ 25 
Mugby Junction,........ Speake ids 25 | Dickens’ New Stories,.............. 25 
Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions,... 25; Lazy Tour of Idle Apprentices,. 25 
Mystery of Edwin Drood,....... 26 | The Holiy-Tree Inn,.......0. sess 25 
‘Message from the Sea,............ BS MO TWOrdGehiare... cess cene os aesan 2D 
Hunted Down; and Other Reprinted Pieces,.............scecesecscsoes senees 50 


‘ CHARLES DICKENS’ LAST BOOK.. 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD AND MASTER HUMPHREY'S 
CLOCK. Both in one volume. People’s Duodecimo Edition, cloth, 
large type. With Portrait and Autograph of the Author. Price $1.50. 


SEQUEL TO ‘‘DICKENS’ MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD.” 
_ JOHN JASPER’S SECRET. Being the sequel to Charles Dickens’ novel 
of “ The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” By Charles Dickens, Jr., and Wil- 
kie Collins. With eighteea full page illustrative engravings, on tinted 
paper, of the principal scenes and personages in the novel. No set of 
Dickens can be complete without a copy of “ John Jasper’s Secret ”’ is in 
the set. Bound in black morocce cloth, or in red vellum. Price $1.50. 
—_—_—______«# 6-2.» 


= Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price, 
by T.B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHARLES LEVER’S GREAT WORKS. 
Charles O’Malley,..iscc....:ccesee0. 75) Arthur O Leary, tecceey essere oe 


Harry Lertequery iis) pecciecsocue 75| Con Cregatiys cg ssaoreScanyes 75 

DAO, TW COR s issedes iano 75 | Davenport Dunn,.......000 beidentaes 75 

Tom Burke of Oars, ...s.coss wocsdans 75 | Horace Templeton, ....cccococccees a40 

Knight of Gwynne,... . 75| Kate O’ Donoghue, cosh ees sana ident ef 
Above are in paper “cover, 0 or a fine edition is in cloth at $1.50 each, 

A Rent in a Cloud,....... CE sen nienoe 50 | St. Patrick’s Eve... as 50 . 


Ten Thousand a Year, in one volume, paper cover, $1.00; or in cloth, 1 50 
The Diary of a Medical Student, by author ** Ten Thousand a Year,” . 15 


MRS, HENRY WOOD’S MASTERLY BOOKS. 


The Master of Greylands,....... $1 50|The Shadow of Ashlydyat,.....$1 50 
Within the Maze, ....cscavcssces ies 1 50/Squire Trevlyn’s Heir,.......:.. 1 50 
Dene Hollow,..ccccsessessesecasceee L 50) Oswald, Orey,...cic. ee 1 50 
Bessy BARC). ccc cecxscasscpeonin 1 50|:Mildred Arkell... .scsscteeseuee 1 50 
George Canterbury’s Will,...... 1 50/The Red Court Farm,............ 1 50 
Vernars Pride, .ccicccacsesieven ces 1 50) Elster’s Folly,..csissenvens senceue 1 50 
The Chenin, 42 cca cers eo ceneans 1 50! Saint Martin’s Eve,............06 1 50 
Roland Yorke. A Sequel to “ The Channings,” ...cassvesceussembee tas 1 56 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters; or, The Earl’s Heirs,..........csseceeessevess 1 50 
The Castie’s Heir; or, Lady Adeiaide’s Oath, sns'eaaeessschgs eee iene 1 50 


The above are each in paper cover, or in cloth, price $1.75 each. 
Edina; or, Missing Since Midnight. Cloth, $1.00, orin paper cover,. 75 


The Mystery. A Love Story. Cloth, $1. 00, or in paper Cover,...... 75 
Parkwater. Told in Twilight, 75)A Life’a Secret, cic ciseste: aoe 50 
The Lost Bank Note. ..6.005656.. 50;The Haunted Tower elass bee 50 
The Tat Wee 50|The Runaway Match,.........000 25 
Drville Collewe, oi vieneecveicrascl 50) Martyn Ware’s ‘Temptation, rings ~ 25 
Five Thousand a Year, ......... 25 ‘Foggy Night at Offord,........... 25 
The Diamond Bracelet, ......... 25, William Allain, vbeedsed ance aereee 25 
Clara Lake’s Dream, .........+0. 254 Light and a Dark Christmas, 25 
The Nobleman’s Wife,........... 25 The Smuggler’ 8 Gbhoetius ane 25 
Frances Hildyard,........ .sssscse 25) Rupert Hal), ..«cecsodv ie aereen anaes 25 
Cyrilla Maude’s First Love,... 25) My Husband’s First Lov Bren 25 


My Cousin Caroline’s Wedding 25 Marrying Beneath Your Station 25 
EUGENE SUE’S LIFE-LIKE WORKS. 


The Wandering Jew,........008 $1 4 First Love,..., ics, cccaeusauees chsinek. oAee 
The Mysteries of Paris,......... 1 06) Woman’a Lovey ...cres eens donee 0 
Martin, the Foundling, ......... 1 00| Female Bluebeard, “we gehteocdias 50 

Above are in cloth at $1.50 each. | Man-of-War’ a-Man, vinkbebicnpa vans 50 


Life and Adventures of Raoul de Surville. <A Tale of the Empire,... 25 


WILLIAM H. MAXWELL’S WORKS, 


Wild Sports of the West,....... 75 | Brian O'Lynn, «sae ee eae i | 

Stories of Waterloo,........ 0060 i "Mallevj.islincee oe 

= Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price, 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS. 
With Illuminated Covers, and beautifully Illustrated by Felix O. C. Darley, 


Major Jones’s Courtship. With Illustrations by Darley,............... <1 te 
Major Jones’s Travels. Full of Illustrations ............:0.sessseseeeceeees 75 
Majer Jones’s Georgia Scenes, with Illustrations by Darley,.......... : 75 
Rancy Cottem’s Courtship, by author of panes 6 Jones’s Courtship,.... 50 
The Adventures of Captain Simon Suggs. Illustrated, ............-.00 Fee 
Major Jones’s Chronicles of Pigeville. Thieteated, Picuensid ssh hguas ctenes 75 
Polly Peablossom’s Wedding. ™ With Illustrations, Chay apaniisesunhli ad aden 75 
Widow Rugby’s Husband. Full of Illustrations,......cccc cesses cseeeees «ae 
The Big Bear of Arkansas. Illustrated by Darley,.......-...s.seseseeees 79 
Western Scenes: or, Life on the Prairie. Illustrated,...............066 Le ae 
Streaks of Squatter Life and Far West Scenes. Illustrated,............ 75 
Pickings from the New Orleans Picayune. Illustrated,.............+. aa 
Stray Subjects Arrested and Bound Over. Illustrated, ......... ....-seee 75 
The Louisiana Swamp Doctor. Full of Illustrations,............006ss00 75: 
Charcoal Sketches. By Joseph C. Neal. Illustrated... Ses ieaaee Cae 
Peter Faber’s Misfortunes. By Joseph C Neal. Illustrated, Pinsatyae 75 
Peter Ploddy and other Oddities. By Joseph (., Neal,........cc00cecees 75 
Yankee Among the Mermaids. By William E. Burton sit Be a i ee 
The Drama in Pokerville. By J. M. Field. L.dustrated,...........00 pe 
New Orleans Sketch Book. With Illustration by Darley,............. to: 
The Deer Stalkers. By Frank Forester. Tllustrated,...............06 Pee 
The Quorndon Hounds. By Frank Forester. Tllustrated,,,........... ar | ee 
My Shooting Box. By Frank Forester. Illustrated, .......-......+00 ue 
The Warwick Woodlands. By Frank Forester. Lllustrated,.......... 75 
Adventures of Captain Farrago. By H. H. Brackenridge,.........++ te 
Adventures of Major 0’ Regan. By H. H. Brackenridge, ....... 5 aoawan 75 
Sol Smith’s Theatrical Apprenticeship. Tllustrated, ........0-0+seeeeee oe ae 
Sol Smith’s Theatrical Journey-Work. Illustrated,........c.0sseeee sseeee 75 
Quarter Race in Kentucky. With Illustrations by Darley,..-........ coe 
The Mysteries of the Backwoods. By T. B. Thorpe,........ccsossccseeee 75 
Percival Mayberry’s Adventures. By J. H. Ingraham,.........« + bitee ee 75 
Sam Slick’s Yankee Yarns and Yankee Letters, ... , sieve cagean tLe 
Adventures of Fudge Fumble; or, Love Scrapes Be his peony Le tcatee tae 75 
- Aunt Patty’s Scrap Bag. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz,........00+s+seee 75 
Following the Drum. “By Mrs. Gen. Viele, ......c0.ssceee secereece seeeeenee 50 
The American Joe Miller. With 100 Engravings,.......0ssseccece r+ ae 


SAMUEL WARREN’S BEST BOOKS. 
Ten Thousand a Year, paper,$l 00 | The Diary of a Medical Stu- 


Ten Thousand a Year, eloth,.. 1 50 UE ds viynn podeserieche sre 75 
G. P. R. TAMES’S FASCINATING BOOKS. 

Lord Montague’s Page. Bowsd in morocco Cloth,....-..+ essere: vee ee 56 

The Cavalier. By the author of “Lord Montague’s Page,” cloth,.... 1 50 

ue Man in Black, .............0. 75 | Arrah Neil,.........cc0s secee coer 75 

Mary of Burgundy, i oan 75 | Eva, St. Clair,.....cccosssesoeseceee 50 


geaS™ Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Priee, 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MISS PARDOE'S FASCINATING WORKS. 


Confessionsofa PrettyWoman, 75] The Rival Beauties,............+ 75 
The Wiles. Trinis,,. socinescigis 75 | Romance of the Harem,........ wo 18 
The Jealoas Wilei.<sckviesecss nl ae 

Each of the above five books are also bound in cloth, at $1.00 each. 
The Adopted Heir. One volume, paper, $1.00; or in cloth,.......... $1 50 
The Earl’s Secret. One volume, paper, $1.00; or in cloth, .......000 . 1 50 


O’MALLEY AND HARRY LORREQUER. 


Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon. By Charles Lever. Four different 
editions: one at 75 cents in paper cover, and three bound in cloth, viz. : 
Sterling Series, $1.09, People’s Edition, $1.50, & Library Edition, $1.50. 

Harry Lorrequer. With His Confessions. By Charles Lever. Four 
different editions: one at 75 cents in paper cover, and three bound in 
cloth, viz.: Sterling Series, at $1.00, People’s Edition, at $3.50, and 
Library Edition, at $1.50. 


T. 8. ARTHUR’S HOUSEHOLD NOVELS. 


The Loet Brides ..cccitcccussaiiaee 50 | The Divorced Wife,.........00.00 58 
Phe Deo Brides, iii. tas 50.) Mary Moreton,.....c507080 8 50 
Love.ine Cottage icin i isdce 50| Pride and Prudence,............. 50 
Love in: High: Uilpisiisi iets 50 | Agnes; or, the Possessed,...... 50 
Year after Marriagé,....,.:.s5<.. 50 | Lucy Sandford,.4 ius yee 50 
The Lady at Hambt,.....0.2.c.<0 50 | The Banker’a Wife. .4.00 50 
Cecelia Howard,,........c00+evsees 50 | The Two Merchants,......-secees 50 
Orphan Children,........+4¢ Lsdencsied 501 Trial and Triumphyisssssersetees 50 
Debtor’s Daughter, .-s esse. sees: 50 | The'Iron Rule,....0, 4, (yaa 50 


Tnsubordination ; or, the Shoemaker’ 8 Daughters, .:..25ccvssee, qauue eee 
The Latimer Family ; or, The Bottle and the Pledge. Iilustrated,.... 56 
Six Nights with the Washingtonians ; and other ‘Temperance Tales. 

By T. S. Arthur. With original Illustrations, by George Cruik- 

shank. One large octavo volume, bound in beveled boards, $3.50 ; 

red roan, full gilt back, $4.50; or full Turkey morocco, full gilt,... 6 00 
Lizzy Glenn; or, the Trials of a Seamstress. Cloth $1.50; or paper, 1 00 


MRS. GREY’S CELEBRATED NOVELS. 


COMIN FUREY as causes patsteiauunees $1 00] The Little Beauty,.c4s,c0e $1 00 
The above are each in paper cover, or in cloth, price $1.50 each, 
A Marriage in High Life,....... 50| The Baronet’s Daughters,....... 50 
Gipsy ’s Dan Gutety sce vcccac uceens 50 | Young Prima Donha,....iane + Oe 
Olid Dower House,,........0s ececer 50 | Hyacinthie, .,....+heevesseeceneneee 25 
Belle of the Family,............0. 50 | Alice Seymour,.. cscjasscueeseeeeuns 25 
Duke. ond Covel tise vcs Wace. aeesse 50| Mary Seaham, .csiaycsueeeee 75 
Pe Little Watescsivestanss anced. 50; Passion and Principle,.......... 75 
Lena Cameron,......... roe Mina? OO) The Miri oie odie cena lanes ae 75 
Sybil Lennard,............ REA Gaaiee 50) Good Society,...:.:cssceueeene aiticae 
Maneeuvring Mother............ 50 | Lion-Hearted,.s..ssevsckespasmnnenn ee 
bon Bes 


4 Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt oF Retail Price, 
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CAPTAIN MARRYATT’S GREAT SEA TALES. 
Md MIEN I GV ictos causes eons ves) SO eowion Porster, siiceccsveedscuas 2 ie 
Japhet in Search of a Father,.. 50 | King’s Own,,........scccssccoessees oe O86 
PAAR BNI), ..5. 050s cssccce sees. 50 Pirate and Three Cutters,....... 50 
Midshipman Hasy,.......e0.sssees PAGO PRO PG 6 Sausos snbavsendoes 50 
Pacha of Many Tales,............ bO' | POPGAVAL BOGONG ., s+050 cieesesenes oe ee 
Brape Mulauiny, Naval Officer, 50 | Poor: Jack,...........000coseds ceases 56é 
OPI iosiscss es senph vescer oysees DU. 1 Bed nis venek ce csegsaseenvs eee 
REVOLUTIONARY STORIES. 
Bol. . vanes ence cees 50| Old Put; or, Days of 1776,..... 50 
Pete PETLONION,. 00.5... 0000.00 50 | Legends of Mexico,,..........0.0 - 50 
Seven Brothers of Wyoming,.. 50) The Guerilla Chief,............... 75 
Mie Pebel Bride, .........ccsscees 50| The Quaker Soldier, paper,..... 1 006 
The Flying Artillerist,........... 50 do. do. clotby.ens 1 5@ 

OY ATA BG, is oes songs csesncess 50 
J. F. SMITH’S BOOKS. 
The Usurer’s Victim; or, Adelaide Waldegrave; or, the 
Thomas Balscombe,........c00« 75 Trials of a Governess,......+. 75 
WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NOVELS. 
Life of Jack Sheppard,.......... 50; Life of Dick Turpin,,......0...0.02 50 
Life of Guy- Fawkes,............0+ 75| Life of Davy Crockett,........... 50 
Court of the Stuarts,............75{| Life of Grace O’Malley,......... 50 
AGO OE CMTC, ies sci ss scccencee 75| Desperadoes of the New World, 
aoe pom Chantber,.........~..-<- 75 full of ilustrations............ 50 
(a ESS einem 75| Life of Henry Thomas,......... “ae 
Court of Queen Anne,..........6. 50{ Life of Arthur Spring,........... 25 
The Tower of London, with 93 illustrations, paper cover, $1.50, cloth, 2 50 
The Miser’s Daughter, paper cover, $1.00, or in cloth,............0.sces0s 1 50 
Lives of Jack Sheppard and Guy Fawkes, in one volume, cloth, ./.iys 1 50 
GUSTAVE AIMALD’S FRONTIER STORIES. 
The Prairie Flower,.............ss 50] Trapper’s Daughter,............ see 
BO SOMIAN MOGUL. .c..caeessecess . 50) The Tiger Blayer,.....scccsccv ers 75 
re Eels HUNTOS i... ee esses ees To) The Gold Seekers,...i.iscnvvwasee (Ue 
ire TOCA CHIC... .... cs... 00s 75) 1h Behel: Chictssccccccs nce canes <oe 
A PPB CK ise ces oc. es scone TS The Border. Rifles, si .cys eens ee 
The White Scalper,.............. ~ 50} Pitates of the Prairies,.........° 48 
NS Freehooters, ....05...000..e0ee 50 
ELLEN PICKERING’S EXQUISITE NOVELS. 
I NO isc Soneys comnts ve eeed 50 | The Grumbler,... se iuioeee ae 
PRR TO NI0R, 0.500508. sa sincnee 50 | Marrying for Money,. pierces Ma 6 
Bate Walsingham,, ....,..c..000» a Who Shall be Heir (00.65.55 ssa ae 
BOL FF PUD AUN iy one sero se cnce 8 | MO CMT OL sia arnt abu guinis dees 38 


> Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price. 
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FRANK FAIRLEGH’S CAPITAL BOOKS. 


Frank Pairlerh;. cuiciccsa 


75 


Deewis: Arundel 6 ecasc ise $1 00 


Finer editions of the above are also issued in cloth, at 


Harry Racket Scapegrace,..... 
Tom Racquet,......... 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Dr. R. Shelton 


Mackenzie. Containing a full history 
in Prose and Verse; Personal Recollections 
Will in full; and Letters from 
With a Portrait and Autograph of Charles Dickens. 
large duodecimo volume, in black cloth, or in red vellum. 


Mr. Dickens ne 


$1.50 each. 


of his Life, his Uncollected Pieces, 
and Anecdotes; His Last 
ver before published. 
Complete in one 
Price $1.50. 


THE LAMPLIGHTER’S STORY. BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE LAMPLIGHTER’S STORY. By Charles Dickens. This volume 


contains, besides ‘THe LAMPLIGHTER’S Story,” Dickens’ 
Hunted Down, with seven illustrations 
witH Inspector Fietp; Down 
A CHILn’s Dream or A Srar, and several other Novellettes. 


Wira Tue Tine; 


bound in Morocco Cloth, Gold and Black, 12mo., price $1.50. 
LIVES OF NOTED “MEN OF THE ROAD.” 


Prize Story of 
; Tue Derective Pouicr, on Duty 
THE CuristMas TREE; 
Handsomely 


Life of John A. Murrel,........ -  50|Life of Davy Crockett,........... 50 
Life of Joseph T. Hare,.......8 50| Life of Jonathan Wild,.......... 25 
Life of Col. Monroe Edwards,. 50) Life of Henry Thomas, c cae, 25 
Life of Jack Sheppard,.......... 50 | Life of Arthur Spring,........... 25 
Life of Jack Rant,.......0cs.00 50| Life of Jack Ketch,............00. 25 
Life.of Dick Turpingii.iicd... 1s 50) Lives of the Felons,........ese0e. 25 
Life of Helen Jewett,..........0. 50) Life of Mrs.Whipple,...........60. 25 
Desperadoesof the New World, 50 Life of Biddy Woodhull,........ 25 
Mysteries of New Orleans,....... 50) Life of Mother Brownrigg,...... 25 
The Robber’s Wife, .2..s.00. .cvaxe 50| Dick Parker, the Pirate,........ 25 
Obi; or, Three-Fingered Jack, 59/| Life of Mary Bateman,........:. 25 
Bei: OUR a ea ea 50 Life of Captain Blood............ 25 
Life of Tom Waters,.....0..0serss 50|Capt. Blood and the Beagles,.. 25 
Nat Blakey.....ccccscecesseseessseeee  50)Sixteen-Stringed Jack’s Fight 

Pat PRO ad acu) Peds 50; for Life;...s.5.:<ciesuevent eee 25 
Gallant Gas, iscsi Dives 50} Highwayman’s Avenger,........ 25 
Life & Trialof Antoine Probst, 50|Lifeof Raoul De Surville avis, 25 
Med” Binstin wa Paved vis cauchs 50| Life of Rody the Rover,......... 25 
Diary of a Pawnbroker,......... 5()/ Life of Galloping Dick,......... 28 
Silver and. Pewter. oc csislaccive 50| Life of Guy Fawkes,........ssse+ 75 
hae ack aie ies ©. Paeingiel) SNE fer en Cea 50|Memoirs of Vidoeq, the French 75 
Dife OF. Sy Grey pisses cuseses 50° Detective, illustrated......... %0 


Kz” Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price, 
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GEORGE LIPPARD’S WEIRD STORIES. 


MO Ae IY :66 <0) voco0 ss ncne $1 $01 The Empire City, 2.02. cca boss ‘ 
PGT ATGGUNEL IN, 5 veccsereccsoces 1 50} Memoirs of a Preacher,........ ‘ 
Blanche of Brandywine,......... 1. 50) The Nasarene,.. ssc. caveeyoued ee 
The Legends of the American Washington and his Men,...... 
Revolution; or, Washington Legends UE DACRE os ci apaiy 
and his Generals, ......... 000 coe Oe The BITUNCEE, sav ivaesies dae 
Mysteries of Florence........ Soie GUY RAB FORCE. coc vreedc sees ces 
Above in cloth at $2.00 each. The Bank Director’s Son, ...... 
MRS, C. J. NEWBY’S GRAPHIC NOVELS. 
Sunshine and Shadow,........ gic. Oe | POU DOWD cic cecocvuas 
Mt POR GOY, 1... s0c0s os pssees Ge TM citi as vives s ancnecoueuee 
WORATOUS SiTaAN ge, ...... ..+..00% » 50) Common oe euehtene nah cas «ee 
Margaret oso ese einn ered , $0} Only Temper,... dads vaaphanun 
Right and Left, . thine 50 
LIST OF BEST SEA TALES PUBLISHED. 
Adventures of Ben Brace,...... PAE PATIOMG TOM. iii vcs cste es crane ‘ 
Jack Adams, the Mutineer,..... et PARTE e SI CT  chna css inthe ascaeeeod 
Jack Ariel’s Adventures,........ 7D enel Bnd MOvVet css scicbecian 
Petrel; or, Life on the Ocean,, 75) Man-of-War’s-Man,..........0. 006 
Life of Paul Periwinkle,........ 75| Dark Shades of City Life,....., 
Infe of Tom Bowling,............ -75| The Rats of the Seine,.......... ; 
Perey EAN CHAM, .. 1...) 0.06005 .08 751 Charles Ransford,..i..ice cccseens : 
NC och sec oynans ss eravnsseas 50! The Iron Crosg,.........00 Caicas ; 
ME ie ee re sekneesees DU Ebe iver Pirates yo. lisieedcees 
te CT SWID,. -. ence sey cnaces BO TG Pirates BOR ccc clase es é 
ae LHtee FITates, ..........s000. OUP ROOD TALIS cot iy eskieks ° 
The Flying Dutchman,.......... 50) Phantom SHIP, ..046 cscs ce atin : 
Ree Piving: Lankee,............. 50) Midshipman Easy. .c.ce sh eceenes 
Tee 2 nkee Middy,.............. 50| Pacha of Many Tales,............ 
Ue CGI SCCKOLs,......00 vv scecees DO Navvad OM Cery scares ons oi de in gee ; 
The King’s Cruisers,...¢... 00.04. DUS ARETE VOW, cose s csvegssedeas cc aears : 
Life of Alexander Tar 3 ee eee 50) Newton Forster, .......0..05. sacese 
PE AN ky i chase cediveoses cosas Boy INE EWN, Soaihd ies cheks cancun . 
EOS FNS inc ses odaiece tonnes POTN Ey ixcck vereugnh esl sivekny enue 
Me eee 1 JAPAN, .....0.65 50005 . 50) Pirate and Three Cutters,....... 
Morgan, the Buccaneer,..,...... OU Peter Bim less s cieiese! ccatans sence ‘ 
kes cud ve wxe sions a SO Peret vad, GONG, 6s ccs even ce anedes , 
MOM e, CG PIPR LO, 5. os soc ce so -neee POL Poor Jae, cicssceecssesecsssnre cnet * 
Warden, the Pirate, .....5..0000000 SA GS IS 10g, seneveceeseence Pape OE 
BEAEPY AOMPES i... ose. sccccnees 50 
SIR E. L. BULWER’S NOVELS. 
ic i ceks asks weeees GUA PRG COMPUIOT, «5. ienrsdpnceekeseies 
Be PRODI, si scnces ceca ses cts Ua Ps os eee ve ieee een voosee 


25 
25 
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1. CENT EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
COMPLETE IN 2G VOLUMES, PRICE , 
1S CENTS EACH; OR $8.00 FoR A FULL SET, 


SVONROR Cal ke 


Se ereesecsecene: speeseeese 


The: Pirate,..... Ha dpuiews bcuseae una 


wie Biomater 


The Abbot,..... Savdhdl beeen edereibs : 
The Fortunes of Nigel,.......... 


Above edition is the cheapest in the w 
volumes, price 15 cents each, or Three 


15 


The. Talisman; icc tinge 
Woodstock, .cssiscipeu eee 


Castle Dangerous, and Sur- 
geon’s Daughter,......... seces. 


15 
15 


orld, and is complete in twenty-six 
Dollars pays for the complete set. 


2 50/| History of Scotland, cloth,...... 2 50 


50 | Scott’s Poetical Works, cloth,.. 2 50 
25 ' Life of Scott, cloths.) 


2 50 


““NEW NATIONAL EDITION” OF WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


This edition of the Waverley Novels is contained in five large octavo vol- 
umes, with a portrait of Sir Walter Scott, making four thousand very large 
double columned pages, in good type, and handsomely printed on the finest 
of white paper, and bound in the strongest and most substantial manner. 


-S-—»— 


<-~o-o 


Price of a set, in Black cloth, in five volumesy.......c.c00 eee Sere ts $15 00 
si ‘ Full sheep, Library LA gee mires rus 17 50 
a si! Half calf, antique, or Half calf, Gilby sci ea 25 00 
BOOKS AT 25 CENTS. BY BEST AUTHORS, 
Aunt Margaret’s Trouble, ...... 25 | Charles Ransford,......ccccoccocce 25 
The Woman in Grey,............ 25 |The Nobleman’s Daughter,.., 25 
Phe Delarmeds eeu kc 25 | Ghost Stories. Illustrated,.,.. 25 
The Two Prima Donnas,.....,.. 251 Ladies’ Science of Etiquette,... 25 
The Mysterious Marriage,...... 25 The Abbey of Innismoyle,...... 25 
Jack Downing’s Letters,........ 25 | Gliddon’s Ancient Egy pt. sy csas 25 
The Mysteries of a Convent,... 25 Philip in Search of a Wife.,..... 25 
The Mysteries of Bedlam,..... 25 | Raoul De Surville. By Sue,,.... 26 
Rose Warrington,.....ccce..secs.. 25 | The Sower’s Reward,..........00 25 
Ae ered Cruse re 25 | The Courtier. By Bulwer,..... 25 
Mody the Rovewn 3.) ee 25! Rifle Shots. Very funny,...... | 25 
Madison’s Exposition of Odd Fellowship. Tllustrated, ....ssece.eeeees 25 
The Iniquities and Barbarities Practiced at Rome inthe 19th Century, 25 
Comie Life of Billy Vidkins, with 32 Illustrations, very FUNNY, veccuus 26 


#&- Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price, 
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LANGUAGES WITHOUT A MASTER. 

German without a Master. In Six Easy Lessons, by A. H. Monteith, 40 
French without a Master,....... 40 | Italian without a Master,.......0. 40 
Spanish without a Master,...... 40 | Latin without a Master,...... Sr 

The above five works on the French, German, Spanish, Latin, and Italian 
Languages, whereby any one or all of these Languages can be learned by 
any one without a Teacher, with the aid of this book, by A. H. Monteith, 
is also published in finer style, in one volume, bound, price $2.0€_ 


BOOKS AT 75 CENTS. BY BEST AUTHORS. 


Corinne; or, Italy. aed Story. By Madame Stael, cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 


The Brigand ; or, the Demon of the North. By Vieter Fagen) ica 7) 
Cyrilla; or, The ‘Mysterious Engagement. By the author of * The 
Initials.” Cloth, 31. 00; or bound in Paper cover, (Or. is eacek 75 
Webster and Hayne’s Speeches in Reply to Colonel DP GOUGi as tec cudees 75 
Roanoke; or, Where is Utopia? By 0. H. Wiley. Ilustrated,....... 75 
Consuelo. By George Sand,... 75) Flirtationsin America............ 75 
Countess of Rudolstadt,......... 75|The Red Court Farm,............. 75 
aoe Woman of Honor,,......... 75| Marrying for Money,........... 75 
The Banditti of the Prairie,... | 75| Dickens’s Holiday Stories,, 73 
RE TOG oie eas vnatnegcoiins TorLue Coquette wii. 75 
Bainthiel, Dy Croly,........s.s0 75|Thackeray’s Irish Sketch Book, = 75 
Red Indians of Newfoundland, 75|Whitehall,..............cc0000 cesses 75 
Oe PAUEOPAVO..5 50.5.5 vensen seni’ 70} Che Beautiful Nut, ...6s cosckens 75 
Pg osc s boivess ansscnceeds. 75; Mysteries of Three Cities,...... 75 
Popping the Question,........04. 75|Genevra. By Miss Fairfield, 75 
WG POTIWINK Gy. sccees cxetien fee 75|Crock of Gold. By Tupper,... 75 
The Inquisition in Spain,....... 75|Twins and Heart. By Tupper, 75 
Elsie’s Married Life, ............. 75| New Hope; or, the Rescue,..... ee 
Leyton Hall, By MarkI-emon,  75| Nothing to Say,.............seeees 75 


Hans Breitmann’s Party. With other Ballads. By Charles G. Leland, vii 
Hans Breitmann In Church, with other Ballads. By C.G. Leland, 75 
Hans Breitmann about Town, with other Ballads. By C.G. Leland, 75 
Hans Breitmann as an Ublan, and other New Ballads. By Leland,.. 75 
Hans Breitmann In Europe, with other New Baliads. By Leland,... 75 


USEFUL BOOKS FOR ALL. 
Lady’s and Gentleman’s Science of Etiquette. By Count D’Orsay 


and Countess de Calabrella, with their portraits,........ccccccssecsoes 50 
Lardner’s One Thousand and Ten Things Worth Knowing,............ 50 
Knowlson’s Complete Farrier and Horse Doctor,.........c..0.ceseseceeees yew? 
Knowlson’s Complete Cow and Cattle Doctor,,............sscssscncseeensers 25 
ane mompiete Kitchen’ and Frait: Gardens, 0... 65c..sescgesee cares nansvan 25 
The Complete Florist and Flower Gardener,.. hekeuen aes ane 

CURVED-POINT STEEL ‘PENS. 
Magnum Bonum Pen. Price per dozen, 75 cents, per gross...... seo $8 00 


These pens are recommended ¢o all, being preferred to the old-fashioned 
quill pen, for easy writing. We advise all to try them. 


m83~ Above Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price, 
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MRS CAROLINE Lee Hentz Works 


12 VOLUMES, AT $1.5@ EACH; OR $28.00 A SET. 


f. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, No. 306 Chestnut Streeé, 
Philadelphia, have just published an entire new, complete, and uniform 
2dition of all the celebrated Novels written by the popular American 
Novelist, Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, in tweive large duodecimo volumes. 
They are printed on the finest paper, and bound in the most beautiful 
style, in Green Morocco cloth, with a new, full gilt back, and sold at 
the low price of $1.50 each, or $18.00 for a full and complete set. 
Every Kumily and every Library in this country, should have in ita 
complete set of this new and beautiful edition of the works of Mrs, 
Caroline Lee Hentz. The fotlowing is a complete list of 


MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ’S WORKS, 


LINDA; OR, THE YOUNG PILOT OF THE BELLE CREOLE, With 
a complete Biography of Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 


ROBERT GRAHAM. A Sequel to ‘‘Linda;-or, The Young Pilot 
of the Belle Creole.” 


RENA; or, THE SNOW BIRD. A Tale of Real Life. 

MARCUS WARLAND; or, The Long Moss Spring. 

ERNEST LINWOOD; or, The Inner Life of the Author. 
EOLINE; or, MAGNOLIA VALE; or, The Heiress of Glenmore. 


THE PLANTER’S NORTHERN BRIDE; or, Scenes in Mrs. Eentz’s 
Childhood. 


HELEN AND ARTHUR; or, Miss Thusa’s Spinning-Wheel. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, The Joys and Sorrows of 
American Life. 


LOVE AFTER MARLIAGE; and other Stories of the Heart. 
THE LOST DAUGHTER; and other Stories of the Heart. 
THE BANISHED SON; and other Stories of the Heart. 

Above Books are for sale by all Booksellers at $1.50 cach, @% 
$18.00 for a complete set of the twelve volumes. Copies of either one 
sf the above books, or a complete set of them, will be sent at once te 
iny one, to any place, postage pre-paid, or free of Jreight, on remit 
kung their price in a letter to the Publishers, 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS. 
806 Curstxcr SrreEet, Patnaptneara, Pa 


ANN S, STEPHENS: WORKS, 


23 Volumes. $1.50 cach. $34.50 a Set. 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Phila, 
delphia, Pa., have just published an entire new, complete, and uniform 
edition of all the works written by Mrs, Ann S. Stephens, the popular 
Americana Authoress. This edition is in duodecimo form, is printed on 
the finest paper, is complete in twenty-three volumes, and each volume vs 
bound in morocco cloth, library style, with a full gilt back, and is sold aé 
the low price of $1.50 each, or $34.50 for a full and complete set of the 
twenty-three volumes. Livery Family, every Reading Club, and every 
Private or Public Library in this cowntry, should have in it a complete 
set of this new, beautiful and cheap edition of the works of Mrs. Ann 
S. Stephens. The following are the uames of the volumes + 


BELLEHOQOD AND BONDAGE; or, Bought with a Price. 
BERTHA’S ENGAGEMENT. 
LORD HOPE’S CHOICE; or, More Secrets Than One, 
NORSTON’S REST. 
THE OLD COUNTESS. Sequel to ‘‘Lord Hope’s Choice.” 
THE REIGNING BELLE, 
PALACES AND PRISONS; or, The Prisoner of the Bastile. 
MARY DERWENT. 
THE CURSE OF GOLD; or, The Bound Girl and Wife’s Trials. 
MABEL’S MISTAKE; or, The Lost Jewels. 
WIVES AND WIDOWS; or, The Broken Life. 
THE OLD HOMESTEAD; or, The Pet of the Poor House, 
THE REJECTED WIFE; or, The Ruling Passion. 
THE WIFE’S SECRET ; or, Gillian. 
THE HEIRESS; or, The Gipsy’s Legacy. 
THE SOLDIER’S ORPHANS. 
SILENT STRUGGLES. A Tale of Witchcraft. 
.FASHION AND FAMINE. 
RUBY GRAY’S STRATEGY; or, Married by Mistake. 
MARRIED IN HASTE. — 
DOUBLY FALSE;; or, Alike and Not Alike. 
JHE GOLD BRICK. 
A NOBLE WOMAN; or, A Guif Between Them. 
ez Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens’ popular books are for sale by all Bookseiters 
and by the Publishers, at $1.50 each, or $34.50 for a complete set of ths 
twenty-three volumes. Copies of either one or more of the above books, er 
a complete set of them, will be sent at once to any one, to any place, 
postage prepaid, or free of freight, on remitting the price of the ones 
wanted in a letter to the Publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia. 


MRS, EMMA DL  N. SOUTHWORTHS WORKS 


o— 


f. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, have just pub- 
lished an entire new, complete and uniform edition of ali of the cele- 
brated works written by Mrs. Emma D. E..N. Southworth. This edition 
ts in duodecimo form, is printed on the finest white paper, 1s complete 
in forty-three volumes, and each volume-is bound in morocco cloth, with 
a full gilt back, and is sold at the low price of $1.50 a volume, or $64.50 
Jor a full and complete set. Every Fumily, and every Library in this 
Country should have in it a complete set of this new edition of the 
works of Mrs. Southworth. The following are the names of the volumes: 


THE PHANTOM WEDDING; or, the Fall of the House of Flint. 
SELF-RAISED ; or, From the Depths. Sequel to “Ishmael,” 
ISHMAEL; or, IN THE DEPTHS. (Being ‘‘ Self-Made.’’) 
THE ‘‘MOTHER-IN-LAW ;” or, MARRIED IN HASTE. 
THE MISSING BRIDE; or, MIRIAM, THE AVENGER. 
ViICTOR’S TRIUMPH. Sequel to “‘A Beautiful Fiend.” 
A BEAUTIFUL FIEND; or, THROUGH THE FIRE. 
| LADY OF THE ISLE; or, THE ISLAND PRINCESS. 
FAIR PLAY; or, BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
HOW HE WON HER. A Sequel! to ‘Fair Play.”’ 
THE CHANGED BRIDES; or, Winning Her Way. . 
THE BRIDE’S FATE. Sequel to “The Changed Brides.” 
CRUEL AS THE GRAVE; or, Hallow Eve Mystery. 
TRIED FOR HER LIFE. A Sequel to “Cruel as the Grave.” 
THE CHRISTMAS GUEST; or, The Crime and the Curse. 
THE BRIDE OF LLEWELLYN. 
THE LOST HEIR OF LINLITHGOW;; or, The Brothers. 
A NOBLE LORD. Sequel to ‘‘Lost Heir of Linlithgow.” 
THE FAMILY DOOM; or, THE SIN OF A COUNTESS, 
THE MAIDEN WIDOW. Sequel to “ Family Doom.” 
THE GIPSY’S PROPHECY; or, The Eride of an Evening. 
THE FORTUNE SEEKER; or, Astrea, The Bridal Day. 
THE THREE BEAUTIES ; or, SHANNONDALE. 
ALLWORTH ABBEY; or, EUDORA. 
FALLEN PRIDE; or, THE MOUNTAIN GIRL’S LOVE. 
INDIA; or, THE PEARL OF PEARL’ RIVER. 
VIVIA; or, THE SECRET OF POWER: 
THE BRIDAL EVE; or, ROSE ELMER. 

THE DISCARDED DAUGHTER; or, The Children of the Isle, 
THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS; or, HICKORY HALL. ‘ 
THE TWO SISTERS; or, Virginia and Magdalene, 

THE FATAL MARRIAGE; or, ORVILLE DEVILLE. 
THE WIDOW’S SON: er, LEFT ALONE. 
THE MYSTERY OF DARK HOLLOW. 
THE DESERTED WIFE. THE WIFE’S VICTORY. 
THE LOST HEIRESS. THE ARTIST’S LOVE. 
THE HAUNTED HOMESTEAD. LOVE’S LABOR WON. 
THE SPECTRE LOVER. CURSE OF CLIFTON. 
THE FATAL SECRET. RETRIBUTION. 


#8 Above books are for sace by all Booksellers, or copies will be sent 
fe any one, at once, post-paid, on remitting price of ones wanted to 


LT. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
306 CuustNur STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


BEAUTIFUL SNO 


WITH OTHER POEMS NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


aor. gd. WW. WATSON, 
With Original Illustrations, by E. L. Henry. 


This New and Enlarged edition of ‘‘ Beautiful Snow; with Other Poems,’ con- 
tains beside all the Poems that were in the original editions of ‘‘ Beautiful Snow,” 
‘and in ‘‘The Outcast and Other Poems,’ many New and Original Poems by the 
anthor of “Beauti~ful Snow,” which have never before been published, and are 
Jully equal to the Poen of “Beautiful Snow’ in every respect. 


A New, Enlarged, and Illustrated edition of “Beautiful Snow ; with 
Other Poems,” from the pen of F. W. Watson, ts just published by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, ata price that places tt within reach 
of everybody. Lt contains several very handsome engravings, and of the 
jifty-seven poems given many are original and entirely new, appearing for 
the first time in print in the present edition. Ln the appendix Mr. Watson 
writes anew and highly interesting history of “Beautiful Snow,” giving 
full details of the manner in which he wrote ttand relating the strange 
and romantic story of tts many fraudulent claimants. ‘Beautiful Snow” 
zs one of the finest poems in the English language, and will live forever. 
Lis marked beauty, deep human feeling, touching episodes and rare vigor 
‘of style fully explain the secret of its hold upon readers of all ages and in 
every class of life. lt is a masterpiece, and of itself would have sufficed to 
make Mr. Watson famous and place him in the foremost rank as a poet. 
But, fortunately, his other poems are in no wise inferior to it etther in 
strength or the imaginative quality. “The Dying Soldier” is a noble 
poem. “To Liberty,’ written for the tnauguration of the Bartholdi statue, 
ts stirring, powerful and patriotic, displaying a wonderful wealth of lan- 
guage and a keen appreciation of the blessings of freedom. ‘The Outcast”? 
7s also a forcible and striking poem, replete with rugged beauty. ‘Ring 
Down the Drop—Tf Cannot Play” and “The Dead Actor” vividly tllus- 
trate pathetic incidents in theatrical life, and ‘The Old Musician” has a 
fascination that is peculiarly its own. Some of the. poems are quaintly 
humorous, as, for instance, **The Generals Story,” “Farmers Welcome,” 
and “My Cook.” “Each Tuscan Maid” ts a romantic and pretty ballad. 
“The Kiss that we Never Received,’ “Call me Anything but Old” and 
“Summon Me Back” are also capital. As awhole, this new and com- 
plete volume of Mr. Watson’s poems has a great deal to recommend it to 
those who read and relish real poetry—and who does not? There willbea 
very large demand for tt, as tt 7s one of the most popular books of the day. 


One Vol., Octavo, Morocco Cloth, $2.00. Full Gilt, $3.00. 


TEE Beautiful Snow; with Other Poems never before published,” ts 
issued this day, and ts for sale by the single copy, dozen or hundred, to Book- 
sellers and Canvassers at low rates; or copies of tt will be sent per matl to 
any place, postpaid, on remitting the price in a letter to the publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada., Pa. 


TWELVE YEARS OF 
TWELVE YEARS OF 


BY MES. B. BEAUMOR 


OF WOODVILLE, MISSISSIPPI. 


“Twelve Years of My Life,” by Mrs. B. Beaumcnt, ts one of the most 
agreeable and interesting autobtographtical volumes published for a long while. 
Lhe writer ts an unusually observant and practical woman, endowed with 
strong common-sense, guick wit and shrewd business instincts. She ts an 
Linglish lady, who, with her husband and family, went from Philadelphia to 
the South, settling in Woodville, Mississippi, where she had avery fruitful and 
exciting experience, of which she writes in a most graphic and taking style, 
employing not a single word that even an unlearned reader can fail to thor- 
oughly understand. Lhe manners and customs of the South are vividly de- 
scribed, hosts of pleasing and characteristic anecdotes illustrative of them being 
gwen. While Mrs. Beaumont’s tastes were ever for a quiet, domestic life, 
she was constantly thrown amid thrilling scenes, in which, despite herself, she 
was called upon to figure prominently. Her happy and clever pictures of the 
Southern people, all of which bear the undeniable stamp of truth and sin- 
cerity, are among the most fascinating features of the delightful and unpre- 
tending volume she has given to the public. The period covered ts one of the 
greatest importance in the history of this country, and this fact adds vastly 
to the value of the book, which is charming and enjoyable from beginning 
Zoend. The little domestic details are presented so naturally and at the same 
“ime so forcibly that they attract and hold attention quite as closely as the facts 
of national sisnificance that are very skilfully set forth in the extremely read- 
able book. The reader will be especially interested in Mrs. Beaumont’s busi- 
ness transactions, which show decided tact and a clear perception of the de- 
mands of the near future in the section of country in which she was located. 
in writing of her husband and children, Mrs. Beaumont evinces a tender- 
ness that is the more agreeable because totally devoid of the slightest wish to 
unduly praise them. The book, in short, has so many claims to merit and 
interest that it cannot avoid being extremely popular. That this highly tn- 
teresting narrative will be widely read goes without saying, and orders for 
at can be sent to the Author, at The Beaumont House, Woodville, Mississippi, 
or direct to her publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


One Volume, Duodecimo, Morocco Cloth, Gilt and Black, $1.50. 


Be” “ Tevelve Years of My Life” ts published by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia, and ts for sale by the single copy, dozen or hundred, 
to Booksellers and Canvassers, at special rates, or singie copies of it will be sent 
per mai to any place, postpard, on remitting $1.50 in a letter to the publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada., Pa. 


WANTED.—Canvassers to sell above Book, Large Commissions, Send for Terms, 
3640. 
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